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Your Company’s Share in 
Their Future...an up-to-date 


EMPLOYEE PENSION PLAN 


Employee welfare, present and future— 
a vital concern of Americas companies 
and corporations. As a friendly service 
to executives concerned with this vital 
phase of management, Bankers Trust 
Company now offers the newly completed 
fifth edition of “‘A Study of Industrial 
Retirement Plans.” 


Answers key retirement plan problems 


Here is a complete study of employee 
pension plan developments from 1950 
through 1952. It analyzes 314 plans used 
by companies in 65 industries and affect- 
ing more than 3,000,000 employees. It 
describes trends, analyzes amendments, 
tabulates provisions, and provides prac- 
tical answers <o pension problems. 

Bankers Trust has for many years 
administered pension plans for leading 
organizations, including a plan for its 
own employees which has functioned 
successfully since 1913. 


Covers these important questions 
Trends in retirement plans 
Employees covered 
Eligibility requirements 
Normal retirement age 
Early retirement * Vesting 
Employee contributions 





Pension benefits 
Minimum pensions 
Maximum pensions 
Method of funding 
@ Plus handy reference tables 


Yours without obligation —We’ll be glad 
to send a free copy of “‘A Study of Indus- 
trial Retirement Pians.”’ We believe that 
this data obtained from employers, actu- 
aries, insurance companies, published 
sources, and our own experience in the 
fieid will be helpful to you. Just write 
for it, using your company’s letterhead. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Pension Department, P.O. Box 318, New York 15, N. Y. 
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PROFIT...and LOSS 


A truck doesn’t make any standing 
still—be it on the 


shop! To make matters worse, while revenue 


money 
side of the road or in the 


goes down, costs go up. 


Truck manufacturers know how 


dependable bearings are to maintaining peak 


. 
important 


performance—to keeping a good customer 
satisfied. And they that Bower 
Sphe r-O-Honed Bearings are specifically 
engineered for long life and quiet operation. 
They that such basic Bower design 


know, too, 


realize 


improvements as spherical roll-heads and 
higher flange surface, liberal oil groove, 
precision-honed races and highest quality 


materials make bearing failure a rarity. 


Are you aware of how Bower Spher-O-Honed 
Bearings can improve your product? If not, 
get in touch with a Bower engineer soon. 
He'll show you Bower's complete line of 
straight, tapered and journal roller bearings 
for virtually every application. 

BOWER ROLLER BEARING CO. @ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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Sao Paulo, Stockholm, Sydney, Tehran, Tel Aviv, Wellington, Winnipeg. 
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Finding a place to 
live in Rochester 
WaS No picnic. ae 


.uniil an officer of our bank 
Marine Midland— introduced me to 
the right real estate people..." 


Guidance and advice are frequently needed 
when a man is transferred to a new terri- 
tory. In New York State, help of this kind 
is often available when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York is your bank. 
The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 118 
offices distributed throughout the state. 
Each officer knows his own area and the 
people in it as only a local resident can, Let 
us show you how this next-door-neighbor 


knowledge can be useful to your business, 


The Y 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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Shown here is part of a new process “a Zz 
just developed by Western Electric fs EF 
engineers for producing one kind of 

telephone wire .. . the kind that 

connects your telephone to lines in 

the street. For the first time, steel 

wire is coated with copper, lead and 

brass in one continuous operation 


od 
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on a mass production basis. 


So what? 


Well, the wire made this way is er \ | | , 
smaller, stronger, better . . . is less » : | 
expensive to produce and maintain. ‘ : , 
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That’s important when you 

consider that the Bell System uses _o bot) 
over 300,000 miles of it in one year. 
It’s a real saving, and another reason @ 
why the price of telephone service 

has gone up so much less than other 
things you buy. 

Supplying dependable telephone 
equipment at the lowest possible 

cost is our job in the Bell System. 
We've been at it now for over 70 years. 


Technically speaking, 25 strands of steel 

wire .033 inches in diameter travel together in 
parallel for 850 feet from supply spool to take. 

up reel. In tanks along the way, copper, lead and 
brass are deposited electrolytically in one uninter- 
rupted operation, Now, machines like this can do a 
job that formerly required many separate operations. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 | Bingh ar 
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[ENCE EVER DEVIS 
OR WOMAN EXECUTIVE, 


WHEREVER YOU GO, WHEREVER YOU STOP... 


Instantaneous, Unquestioned Credit in Thousands of Member Establishments from Coast-fo- 


Coast, and in Foreign Countries. Not Just a Credit Card, But a Guide fo Better Places Everywhere! & 


ALAB. 
Mobile—Rest. LaFayette. 
ARIZ 


ur. 

forse ar Sage & Sand; Santa Rits 

Het Springs Nat’! Park—Original Smorgasbord. 
CALIFORNIA 


Atos’ s Valley 1 er oe ay Sete on are” 

jente ; Bonaire Village—Paim S, Val. 

ey — mel; Casa De M 
Munr. onterey; Che 

Chi- Chi--Palm Springs; Christian's Note Bal boa, 

No. Laguna; Colonial House—Oxnard; Connoisseur 

—tLa Jolla; Costelia’'s Chalet—Felton; Crocodile's 

Del Mar Hotel—Dei Mar; Desert 

; ouse— Balboa 





3 Mar 

lege; lander coon 

, J Bear Lake; Highiands inn, Carmel -by-the-Sea; 
Hut—Fresno; Joh 's Bet bea 

}— Mt. King's Supper 
Hotel—Laguna 
Malibu endezvous — Malibu; 
Hearthstone — Carmel -by-the-Sea ; Mira Mar — 
Oceanside; Onstad's Smorgasbord—San Leandro; 
Paim Socings Biltmore—Paim 
Cc a ler — Segende: Rancho 
y Club—Carmei V 





8 Music: Barclay Kitehen Barone’s; Bel 
Air Hotel; Beverly Wilshire Hotel; Billy Gray's 


Caliente; 


house fee. 
Club: The Cove; 


Versailles Hotel. 
Fort Ceagerdate-—Pevitien of Marie Antelactte: 
Radie Club; Southward Hotel; Valentine's. 
7 Cities (Florida)—Barthes—St Petersburg 
& Tampa; ree ey re Hotel—Tampa; Glades 
Hotel—St. Petersburg; LaFayette Grille—Daytona 
Beach; Lobster House—Jacksonviile, Logun's Ocean 
Miramar — W. Paim 
a ; Ola Adia—Opa 
Otsle Belle inn — Kendall; 
Sweden inn Halland ale. 


Atlanta—Cress Road s Peachtree. 
Brunswick—La Fae Grille. 
ILLINO! 


o 
an; Cai 
"s heatre- Res 
Citre's; Colonial Homestead ; 
roads; Erie Cafe; Esquire Pub; 
Gibby’s: Guest 
Goodrich; H. M. Harrison Rests: 
House of Hughes; yon g Pierre: 
Isbell's; twvanhoe; Ja 
House; Math Igters Ca ne; j, Martintaue hea 
Mike Fish's; Morton's Star inn, 
Grove inn; Parkway Hotel; Prew: Radio Club; 
; Rupnecks; St. Hubert’s Old oo 
ngri- hop 
fon; Teddys 
U'a ; n House; Town Pump; 
Trade Winds; Vine Gardens; Waikiki Ciub; Ye 
ite Cellar 
St. Louls—Glusep ores 
Peoria the Lud os New Marine Room. 


The Rene<tattadenin Strongbow Turkey Inn— 
Valparaiso. ENTUCKY 
Leo's Hideaway—Louisville 

LOUISIANA 
New Orieans—Beach House; Court of Two Sisters: 
Diamond jim Mor Frank & Bob's Dinner 
Club; Josef's; La Louisiane. 


MARYLAN 
Baltimore—Baum's Lys ; Ch 


Boston 

Hotel ; 3 

bur y Room: 1812 House; Fleqssta: Hawthorne by 
the "sea, Latin Quarter; Lobster Cabin; Maridor; 
Monte Cristo; Mont ak’s T : 





Dal Rae 
-L Devonshire Inn; El Poche Cafe; 
Esther & Ben Gage's 
7 ghsarge nders’ Lark; 
Gourmet yo 
ngm. T Caf 
: Holiday House; 
3 est:; House of M 
6 at the Beach : Johnay Wilson's Ready ‘Rm. H 
King’s Rest.; Koppart Kart: Larry Potter's 4 
tub; La ; 8 Chop House 


Binany's: 
Rest.; Maison Gaston; 
Weiss’; Manhatta 7 
arquis Meg ueey's; Miramar Hotel: 
Maples Nickodell ; 
pblath's ; ola irginia Steak House: Pau 
Press; Pen & Quill; Piccadilly Rest.; Piccadilly 
Rest.—Pasadena; Pierre’ Ly tm ap House; Red 
Barn; Retreat Rest.; Ric ; Riekey's Vai- 
ley inn; oe Hill's Chet" -¥ ten: ‘aiouie Hood inn; 
Rock -a-Way;Romanoff's; Saddie ‘and Sirloin; Sar- 
ez : ‘Sasha's Palate’’; Secret Harbor; Sho- House; 
smith os. Fish Steve nie Ener ta 


irt; Supper walley Swiss ; 
Sycamore inn; wraith: Fist, Sean: Three- Thirty - 
ne gg Trancas Rest.: Vagabond 
House; Vic i Base: Villa Nova; Vivian Laird's; 
Wilton Motel: wi naw Rest. ; Woody and Eddy's; 
Willard’s Chicken House. 

SAN FRANCISCO—BAY AREA 
Balalaika; "s; Bel ives Biue-Fox Cafe; 
Bob's Rest.; Bow and Bell; Cape Cod House; Cliff 
feuse: Cross Roads; Di Maggio’s; Dinah’s Shack : 
omine Club; Drake Wiltshire Hotel; Ernie's 

irmont Hotel; An Montelair ; 

Forbidden Cit er Club; Gr 


ardi Gras; 














le ue Mar: 
m's; Orinda Willows: Paoli’ a? 
P. ‘s; Pland's Broadway; Rickey's 
oom, Studie 
Club, Studio Ian Hotel & Town House; A. Sabeila 
Fish Grotto; Shanghai Lil, 3 
Rest.; Sinaloa Mexican Cantina; 
Southern Rest.: St. Julien Rest. ; 
Vanessi's; Veneto Rest.; 
hart; Zombio Village. 





Villa Chartier; 





Swiss: 

The W 
DO 

Denver—Belmont Rest.; Chef Porites Os Flaming Pit; 


Greene's Rest.; Kenmark Hotel; L of Denver; 
Tiffin. Colorado Sorings—Swiss Chalet. Rest. 
CONNECTICUT 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ton Hotel ; Leg & ae 8; Fan and Bill's; 
8; Occidenta Par: chey's Rest. 
FLORID 
Peat-—sae s Rest.; The Clover Club; i be 
Imelda Hagerty’s Old Sarat 
MeAllister Hotel; Riecio’s Rest: 


Beach—Beacheomber: Belmar Notes: Bilt 
Bar of Music; hy Motel; Bonfire; 


‘oussar Cadillac lanea: Charys: 
iro’s; iit Miller's Delano Hotel: 
; Clock C 








Riviera; 
: Fu 











; Sherry ; 
(Motel); hoe “Club Hotel; Sorrento: 


:: 

View; Simpson House; 

House; Steubens Rest. & Vienna 

Manor: Town House: Warmuth's hs P 
EXIC 


Hotel Continental—Mex. City;Hotel Vermont; 
Hussong's El Morro Cabanas & ei ae Cafe—En- 
senada; “La Perla’’ at Hotel El Mirador—Acu- 
pulco; Longchamps—Mex. City & Suarez; Nor- 
mandia—Mex. City. MICHIGA 
Detroit—Brass vari 

ino 


Town Pump; Vietor py Veamans’. 
MINNESOTA 

Dinncapeiie—Harry) Os e; saat est. 

Oronoco - Roches eh BN White 

w. ens ' 


Steak House ; Chan- 
; La Casa 
a) letorian 


etton's; 
Southern 


iss 

St. Lowls—Angelo'’s; Bush's 
tilly Room; China Doll; 
De \ a Toros; Ruggeri’s 
Club. Kansas City-Bellerive Hotel ; 
Golden Ox Steak 
Mansion. 
ise Vegas—Domenic’s Italian Rest.; Hotel €! 

meho Vegas; weeted Elwell; Lowigi's Charcoal 


Broiler; The Sand 
NEW JERSEY 
Bill Miller's Riviera—Fort Lee; Buck's Rest.— 
No. 8 a; Casa Mana—Teaneck; Casino in The 
.; Fairmount Hotel—). ce H Yy 
C.; Fox Manor Hotel—A 
Boyle’ roa Green Grove Mener—As 


Guide’ 
wood 's— Newark ; Hollyw 
Hotel Plaza—j. 





;_ Pals Cabin—W. Orange; Ritz 
Rod's Ranch H 
Rest.—W. Orange; Rustic Cabin—E 
St. Moritz on the Plaze—Soerta; Si 
ewnley's—Uaion; 


At 
Treat Rest.—Newark; Wayside tnn—Deavilie. 
NEW MEXICO 


mbes s Dinner 
Wy VOaR rate 
Anchor tna — ay. — Binghamton 
Chez Ami—Buflalo; ci ~ JK o— Rochester: Club 
ae ge Hotel Hh Merey 


ys' House—Afbany 
Marque—Buffalo; O'Con- 
Lane— uffalo; Rie Bamba— 
hester ; Hotel— Roe : Ship owe 
inn—Milton; Skyline Rest. yracuse; 
Towne House—Buitalo; | Teg Eyek Vietel—Albany: 
Triton—E. Rochester 


Wend F gers Falls; Waite tno 
Fredonia; Youngs Gap otcl—-Parkeville, 

w YORR city 
Admiral: Al wie Rig of 
Armando’ $5 








ouvray: Lobster; Louls ri Armand; 
e Me Cabin Grit: ‘Manny Wolf's Chop 
House; Mayan; Miller's: Miramar; Mont B at. 
Monte n the Park: Monte’s Sea Food H 

Nautilus; Old Brew House; Old Roumanian; Marie, 





« 
heodore’s & iA Ruban 6B Tow Cc 
own House; Townley's Vanderbilt “Hotel; 
vio; Viennese efateras 

Steak House; 3 
Wieel; ‘Ve olde Down Tovers: 
merman's Hungaria 

THE BRONX 
Hotel Concourse Piaza; Jackson's Steak House. 


BR 
ndo's; Ben Maks mn & Cow Ham. 
Hotel A—- “afters Grits ” beatord 
obster House; Suburban Supper Club; Tappens; 


t 
White Shutter. 

TATEN ISLAND 
Tavern on the Green. 


ISLAND 
. White; Anthony's: Arbor inn; Au Petit 
Moulin; Beau Se Blue Spruce ton; 





intry ; 
Vesu- 


T 
York tan; ‘im: 


Roy's Seated House; San Su San; ; Th : 
Swan Club; roar", baad Town Ciub; Villa 
Victor; Westbury 
WESTCHESTER 
Ben Riley's Arrowheud Inn; Bill Rieber's; Bird 
& Bottle tnn; Srommwstte House; Doran's; Fan- 
shaw; French : Glen tolend Casine Hereford 
Houre; Larchmo ~ i Lodge; Lei Woodland 
Lake; Outpost tna; Studie Cis: "Mieaites Shore 
Le 


House; Yonkers Lighthouse. 
ORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte—E! Morocee Supper 


Cleveland—Athambra Tavern; Allendorf; Club 
sropseage:; Damon’ %: Jim's Steak some: Maharas 


Steak onaco's any’ Spe 
Cincinnati—ta Normandie sonette, 
aram 


oledo—Northwood Inn. 
Youngstown—Mural Room Rest. 








Sleep 
Tulsa—The | Hotel Orchid Club: 


Muskogee—Sunset | 
Okiahema Cit: oe; "Fonte Rest.; Hollow. 
Pierre's; Sea-Fare; Ok, ye 


& “Fur Trader” 


Supper Club. 
House. 


Club: 


PENNSYLVANIA 


rank ” BratiaysS Bron jinrock 
 Drexe 
ten & ‘Ledes ; Em N ti ine; 
Mitenell’s Test. Old Sacer Sockbinder's, Or: 
s Pump Roo : 
Warwick eta im; jony; Tabu Supper Club, 
Pitt ; Air 


ye oe 
The Bum's; 


San juan—La Mallorquina. 
SOUTH 


CAROLINA 
Cherteston—Homoten Rest 
aterboro—LaF ayette Grille. 


Abilene—Mack Epien 
Austin Hitehiat Pest 8 Spanish Village No. t. 


Belles Chests Chinese Cottage: Europa Rest.; 


Name 


Hete!l Reems « Foed& Beverage ~ « 
Car Rentals « 


"Diners' Cluk” crevit card APPLICATION 


(Please answer all questions—type or print) 


WHAT YOU CAN Charge 


Gifts 


Flewers e¢ Catering 


Travel « etc 


(talian Village; La Vieille Varsovie: Marie's; Mau- 
clee's; enree yt ares Spanish Village Cafe; 
hern K a 

Fort Werth—o ; Clover Grill & Club; 

enny Lind Dinner Club 

Galveston—Crysta! Palace. 

Heouston—Azzarelli's & hetti 
we 





House; Captain 
ich; Ding ow; 
; Houston; Kansas 
City Steak House; 
French Rest.; Pier 21; 
Chan; Vincent's; 
Lubbock—Cactus Inn 
San Antonio—Colony Room; Tai Shan 

TAH 


Salt Lake City—Beav Brummel 

VIRGINIA 
Richmond—Terrace Room; Wright's Town House 
Va. Beach—The Marshalis 


Bremerton—Bixby's ‘ "; Enetai tna 
Brinnon—Olympic inn. Quilcene—Log Cabin tan 
Seattie—Casa Villa; Ruby Chow's pryeag’s 
620°": King Osear's; Norselander Seafood Res 
Pancho's Rest.; ‘Top O' The Town’ Room—Ser 
rente Hotel; Von's Cafe. 
Union—Rau's Chicken Dinner tna 
WISCONSIN 
Milwavkee—Cape Cod inn; Holiday Heute; 
Mader's Rest.; Pan American Club; Towne Reom 
Pewaukee Lake—Oakton Manor 
Genoa City—Nippersink Manor 
Eagle River—Pine Manor 
CANADA 
Windsor—Eimwood Casino 
) enn haa Supper Ciub; Maurice's 
Penthou 
ieatrent-—-Peatheuse 
House; Chez Paree 
Vietoria—Chalet Matterhorn; Club Siroceo; Mont 
erey; Oak Bay Geach Hotel; ‘Olde England’ tna. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
London—The West End: Astor Club: Gagatelie; 
Colony Rest.; Dorchester Hotel; Green Park Hotel; 
Grosvenor House; Hyde Park Hotel; L'Allegre; 
; L’eeu De France; Maison Prunier; 
~~ Fleming's Hotel; May Fair 
; Mirabetie; 96 Piccadilly; Quagiine's; Wash- 
ington Hotel; Londen-—''The City’ imm's Rests 
Lendon—Kensington & District 
ington Palace Hotel; Kensington; 


Patomar; 


Lounge Windsor Steak 


White's 


London—Sohe & District—Gargoyle Ciub; 
Be Pere 


+; Mettners; L'Eseargot Bienvenu: 
Auguste—London—Car Rental—Daimier Hire 
ondon—F lowers & Fruit Fortnaum & Masen 
irmingham—Midland Hotel 
Bournemouth—WNorfolk Hotel 

Brighton—Roya!l Albion Hotel 

ristel—Grand Hotel 

Cambr idge—U niversity Are Notel 

The Channel Isiands—Star Res 


Eastbourne—Cavendish Hote! 

Edinburgh—A lb m: Aperitif; De Guise 
Egham—Great Fosters. 
Frinton-On-Sea—Grand Hotel 

Berrard’s Crose—The Bull Hotel 
Glasgow—Maimaison Rest.—Central Hotel 
Heath Row-—Berkeley Rest.—Crantord 

The Lake District—Keswick Hotel 


ote 
i—French Rest Adelphi Hotel. 

ridned Wells—Hotel Commodore 

Lyndhurst—Grand Hotel 

sidenhead—Skindie's Hotel 

Maita—Astra Hote! 

Wanchester——French Cont = tlidiand Hotel. 





orguay—imperial Hotel. 
The — ine Club—St. james, Gar- 
bad — House Hotel, - 


pe PY aa wien Ste: Twenty-One Ciub; 
Sans Souci. Vara Veradere internacional . 


Honolulu—Ciro's; a ny Edge. 
water Hotel ; ys Coffees Shop; Evergreee 
ouse; Menchune Lodge; Oasis 

; meee” & Italian Patio; Seuth 

ior Vie's agon Wheel Waikiki Law 


Seas; Trad 
Yoo Chai; Waikik/ Retest Waikiki Tavera 


Rent Home Y 
Own Home " 


—__. Phone... 





Home Address 


City 


State . 





Company Name. 


Nature of 
ee 





Address City. 


Sisse PP bone 





How long 





Bank 


Position._£®™-.—Social Security No 


Branch 


Regular [ 
Special 





a © Accounts at 





invoice to 


(5°43 06 check borrows (1 y.> 


0) Individual at home 


ideal a bh 


Individual at Office ()¢ 


Company 
Invoice for $5.00 fee 





NEW YOrK 
Empire State Building 
BRyant 9-2160 


Individud's Signature 


ity with company applicant 





If company account-authorized 


LOS ANGELES 
910 N. LaCienego 
CRrestview 5-520! 


a 


CHICAGO 
33 WN. LoSalle S$, 
RAndolph 6-2775 


Bivd. 





100,000 MEMBERS 
ACCLAIM CONVENIENCE 
AND SAVINGS OF 


DINERS’ CLUB 


CREDIT 
CARD 


Here is your sepertenty to get for your own business 
and personal use the Diners’ Club Credit Card, ac- 
duieed by one hundred thousand members for its val- 
vable charge-it convenience. The Diners’ Club Credit 
Card simplifies expense records, acts as an automatic 
bookkeeper for travel and entertainment expenditures, 
varantees red carpet treatment at thousands of mem- 
© establishments from coast to coast and in many 
foreign countries, too. The tremendous success of the 
Diners’ Club in the three years of its existence is ample 
proof of the downright need for such a service. Here 
is your key to the city in every key city. 


Your Credit is Good — Everywhere You Go 


With this one card, you may say “Charge iti’ at res- 
tavrants, hotels, night clubs, auto rentals, florists, etc., 
from Canada to Mexico, from Hawaii to the British Isles. 
As a member of The Diners’ Club, you will be welcomed 
at the finest dining and entertaining places everywhere. 
You merely present the card, and sign the check. Your 
credit is unquestioned, as The Diners’ Club guarantees 
payment to each member establishment. 


Why Carry Cash? 


Think what this means in terms of traveling at home 
or abroad without having to carry large sums of cash. 
No longer seed you cram your wallet with dozens of 
individual credit cards. Your Diners’ Club Credit Card 
is more than 2500 charge accounts in one! 


T SINGLE 
SINESS MAN 
, TRAVELER 


Your Key to the City... 


In Every Key City 





AEH 





Pay Once a Month 


At the end of each month, you get a Cer- 
tified Accountant's itemized statement re- 
flecting your charges for that period. You 
have one bill to check, one check to send. 
A nominal $5.00 annual membership fee, 
to partially defray bookkeeping and mail- 
ing costs, permits the issuing of any num- 
ber of personalized credit cards to firms 
or families. This is the only cost to the 
card-holder. 


ATTENTION: 
SALES MANAGERS COMPTROLLERS 


Your entire executive 
staff or sales force can 
travel almost anywhere 
in the world and sign 
every bill with one Diners’ 
Club account. Get an in- 
dividually totalled ex- 
pense sheet, plus a com- 
pany total, as you desire. 
End expense account 
troubles forever. 








At Last-——> 
AN ALL-IN-ONE 


CREDIT CARD 


The Diners’ Club was conceived 
and developed out of a need for 
an all-in-one credit service. Start- 
ing with a handful of restaurants 
in one city, it has snowballed to 
where it now has international 
coverage. The small list of restau- 
rants has been increased to almost 
two thousand. In addition, the 
plan now provides charge-it facili- 
ties for Florists, Auto Rentals, 
Gifts, Catering, Travel, Sightsee- 
ing, Hunting and Fishing, etc. And, 
THE LIST IS GROWING EVERY DAY. 
New Credit Cards are issued at 
frequent intervals giving all the 
additions, and a monthly news- 
letter keeps members up to date 
on Diners’ Club news. Check the 
listings at the right for your fa- 
vorite places in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Great Britain, 
Scotland, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii and Cuba. 





TAX BULLETIN! - 





TAX BULLETIN! - 


YOU MUST KEEP DAILY RECORDS! 


A recent tax bulletin issued by the Director of Internal Revenue warns that blanket deductions for travel and 
entertainment expenses without substantiation will no longer be allowed. You must keep an accurate record 
with proof of every expenditure, including date, place and amount! Ask your accountant about this. 

Your Diners’ Club statement provides that itemized record with supporting proof of your travel, enter- 
tainment and other expenses. One such supportable deduction, which might not otherwise be allowed, will 
more than justify your membership in The Diners’ Club. 


TAX BULLETIN! - 


TAX BULLETIN! > 








ALABAMA 
Dixie Drive it Vewronr—garmiggnens: Mobile; 
Montgomery—68 U-Drive a —Tusealoosa. 


Ari 
jaker Aute Rental—Phoenix; Tucson. Finley Rent-A- 
anner-Gray Line—Phoenix; Tucson. Saunders v 
NADA 
Gritioh Columbia—Syivester U-Drive, 
CALIFORNIA 
Barrett U-Drive—Oakiland; San Francisco. 
Hav-A-Kar—Los Angeles. 


Vittoria. 


AUTO RENTAL SERVICE 


HAWAII Duese Driv Yourself, ine.—Springfield. 
Hertz-U Drive—Honolulu. 

uni 
Ball Drive Yourself—Eva 
em ponte. 
Drive it Vourself—Chica 


INDIANA 
Columbia Oriv-Ur- —< —. — a 
Safety Auto Rental—Fort Way 


iow 
Brown Auto Rental—Des Moines. Lincoin 





Hav-A-Kar—Kansas 


St. Joseph. 
Tanner-Gray enw Vegas 


W JERSEY 
U-Drive tt—sersey seit 
U-Drive-it Co. of -—Newark 
NE Ew 


Saunders Drive it Yoursell—Kansas City. 
mend NEVADA 


Kent Auto Rent—! 


TEXAS 
Rent-A-Car—Dalias; Central Driv-Ur-Self—W ace; 


a Drive-Ur-Self—Houston; Hillard’s Reat- 


A-Car—Austin, Beaumont, Forth Worth 
Mission Driveriess ome Antonio 
Mission Rent-A-Car © Corpus Christi 
National Car hental—Sen Ange 
ut 


Orive it Yourself—Sait Lake City. 
Utah Driv-Ur-Seif—Salt Lake Clty. 
VIRGINIA 














ae s Aut) Rontelat os Angeles 
8. rive it Yourvelt—-Wollywood; 
Beach: Los Angeles; Pasadena; San Pedro; 


Pesedens jeas & o haan 
ante oniea, o a . 





Beker Aute nate 
CON neneCTICUT 
Ramp U-Drive—Hartfor 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington Truck Rental—W iimington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
National Car Rental System Licenseo—Wash 


Couture Motor Corp.—Miami; Miami Beach. 
Ryder Car Rental——Miami; Miami Beach; Orlando; 
Tallahassee; Tampa. Sarasota U.Drive—Sarasota. 
Sun Co.—St. Petersburg. 

U-Drive Autos—Jacksonvilie. 


Dixie Drive it Vourself-——Atianta. 


iverside; San Diego; Santa Barbara: 


General U-Drive It—Davenport. 
KENTUCKY 
Dixie Drive it My a aaa 
Dixie Drive it Yourseif—New Orleans. 
VLAD 


National Car Rental—B 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Automobile Rentai—Hyannis. 
Chardon Motor Mart—Boston. 
Columbia Motor Mileage—Boston. 





Mount Auburn Renting Service—Cambridee. 
Car Renting Servico—Springficld 
Shoppers eames 

MICHIGAN 
Williams Rent A Car—Detroit. 
MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis Drive Yourself—M inneapolis. 
SSiPPI 








Dixie Drive It Yourself—jackson. 


Columbia Driv-Ur-Self—St. Louis. 


Dyer Auto Rental—Lynn; Salem; Wakefield 


N.Y. 
Rent-A-Car—Buflalo 
York Limousine—N.Y.C. 
NCRTH CAROLINA 
Ryder Car nOnt DAK 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Auto-Rent, inc.—Fargo 


10 
Redifer Bus System—Cileveland. 
Saunders Drive t it Mi yh 7 aaa 


OKL 
Atlas Auto Rental—Bartlesville, Tulsa. 
eon 


Covey's U-Drive—Portiand 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Penn You Drive—Pittsd: 
Standard Car Rentai— 
U- Drive-it—Harrisburg ¥ a 
DE ISLAND 


Automobile Rental—Prov. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ryder Car Rental—Columbia. 
TENNESSEE 
Dixie Drive It Yourself—Knoxville; 
Nashville 


Memphis: 


U-Drive it—Norfolk, Richmond. 
ASHINGTON 

Hugh Corbett’s U-Drive—Seattle, Tacoma 
WISCONSIN 

Boynton Car Rental—M il waukee. 


FLORIST SERVICE 


New York City—Ruth Joyee Flowers; Statier Hotel 
Flower Shop; Kimi Cannon's Stem & Petal Flower 
Shop: Annenberg & Erickso 

— ornia—George Prot = ony "Fewere~en Fran 


Biltmore Flowers & Gifts — Alhambra, Beverly 
Hills, Los Angeles. Pasadena 

Exclusive Florists—San Diego 

Halehester's—H ollywood 

Statier Flowers & Gifts—Los Angel 
Chicago—Mare Leeds Custom Florist: O'Brien 

F lowers. 

Dalias. Texas—G aorge M. Stuart Florists 
Hawaii—Honolulu rossiey's Flowers; Royal 
Hawaiian Flower Shop: Surfrider F lower Shop 





New Railroad 


What’s this surveyor doing? He’s sighting on tomorrow. . . 
clipping off an old curve . . . clipping off the past. . . 


It goes on day after day on the Santa Fe. 
Building new. 


Till there’s nothing left that’s old today of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Sania Fe but the country 
and the song and the pride of its people! 


IN THE PAST 5 YEARS . . .Whole fleets of stream- 
lined trains replaced with finer streamlined 
trains ... Enough new track laid to more than 
reach from Chicago to Los Angeles... Great 
new “hump” yards built to speed switching .. . 
New roadbed, new rail and new ballast methods 
—for smoother, safer rides for goods and people. 


IN THE PAST YEAR... New freight stations, 
with new towveyors, at Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco .. . Great new construction started to raise 
Santa Fe rails in Kansas and Missouri above 
the highest flood stage of recorded history. 


IN THIS YEAR... New micro-wave communica- 
tion system put in service between Galveston 
and Beaumont, Texas... New freight classifica- 
tion yard will be opened at Belen, New Mexico. 


AND IN THE NEXT YEAR... More curves will be 
clipped, more grades reduced . . . 119 new diesel 
units will go to work... New modern diesel 
shops will be completed ...3600 new freight 
cars will be placed in service . . . New electronic 
communication and control equipment will be 
installed . . . and El Capitan will be re-equipped 
with all new chair cars! 


AND IN THE NEXT 5 YEARS... New cars and 


whole new trains will be rolling on an ever newer, RESS TRAT 
greater Santa Fe. 

It costs Santa Fe millions (not one penny from PAYS ITS OWN Way 
the taxes you pay) to keep America’s New Rail- 


road growing newer every day. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 








the ANCHOR MEN of the production team 


View of floor pan stamping line in Ford's new 
Buffalo Stamping Piant. Both big presses 
shown are Danly Underdrives. They are placed 
astride a continuous conveyor line which is 
part of Ford's remarkable ‘“‘automation” 
system of material handling 


DAR LY PRESSES 


help ford maintain uninterrupted oufput 





Non-stop production is the watch word in Ford’s huge new stamping plant 
located at Buffalo, New York. With efficient, minimum cost operation 
they’re turning out approximately 40% of all Ford stampings. 


Up and down all 19 major stamping lines you’ll find Danly Presses... 
because Danly Presses are specifically designed and constructed for continuous 
production. With exclusive features like the Cool Running Danly Clutch 
and automatic pressure lubrication these presses are setting new 
uninterrupted production records . .. not only at Ford, DANLY MACHINE ort Priam 
but in the leading stamping plants throughout the country. eens 


hicag 


If you’re looking for top production—be sure to check the performance 
records of Danly Presses and see why... 


Tt cor Cesd to num) ay DANLY PRESS! 


a € 


Single Action Autofeed Underdrive Frame Double Action 
Sueeht Side Single, Double, Straight Side 
Triple Action 


MECHANICAL PRESSES ...50 TO 3000 TONS — HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 





MOBILIFT “Stand-Ups” 
Glad Oud ! 


MOBILIFT Stand-Up type Fork Lift Trucks Stand Out for 
efficient, low-cost materials handling in warehouses, terminals 
and plants because they get more work done faster. 


Here's W " 1 The operator gets on and off an ample size platform in a second 
’ or two, He works on his feet, has maximum all-around visibility. 


2 MOBILIFTS are agile. Compact design, short over-all length, and 

MOBILIFT 360° steering mechanism makes ZERO inner turning 
radius and 57” outer turning radius possible (2,000 Ib. model 
“E''). MOBILIFTS are long-time favorites for close, congested 
working areas. 


3 LEV-R-MATIC push-pull controls speed all movements. NO 
GEARS TO SHIFT... push-pull levers for forward-back movement, 
elevating and tilting. 


4 MOBILIFT air-cooled 3-cylinder engine delivers abundant, reli- 

able power. Compact, precision-balanced, accessible for eco- 
nomical operation with minimum repair and service. 

Let a MOBILIFT Sales Engineer show you why MOBILIFT 

Stand-Ups in your business will Stand Out! Write or wire 

MOBILIFT for complete information today. No obligation, 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 
2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO + 790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
1113 Spring St. N. W., ATLANTA + 2724 Taylor St., DALLAS 
2730 San Pablo Ave., BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 


Share the Gas 
Dear Sir: 


We have read with great interest 
Pipelines Vie for Northwest {BW 
Feb.28'53,p31| in which it is stated 
“The going is rugged for natural gas 
pipelines bent on conquering their last 
frontier—the Pacific Northwest. As the 
only major untapped market for ‘the 
wonder fuel,’ the pow hort area 
promises to be a real prize 

Would you please call to the atten 
tion of your readers, and _particularh 
the natural gas compar the fact 
that there is a frontier beyond the 
frontier. . . . Florida needs natural gas 
for domestic use, for existi industries 
and for ' new indust vhich 
would be developed if ga re avail 
able. . . . For years we have been strug 
gling to get it piped in 


Watrer E. Keyes 
DIRECTOR 
FLORIDA STATE IMPROVEMEN 
COM MISSION 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA. 


Prestidigitation 


Dear Sit 

The susiness week Index of Specula 
tive Confidence (shown at the top of 
page 96 in the issue of Mar. 7) seems 
to be going up very rapidly t the sub 
heading reads, “Investors have lost the 
confidence of 1952's yearend rally 

Farther down in the text lech 
nicians can get a rough measure of it 
by taking the ratio of an index of stock 
prices to an index of business ac 
tivity ...”, and in the next paragraph 
“Since early January, stock prices have 
been declining or going sideways, whil 
business activity has continued to reach 
new highs.” 

Could it be possible that the chart 
at the top of the page is upside down? 


GrorceE C. CAMPBELI 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e Yes. Chart above is the way it should 
have looked. As an add onus, we 
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You watt then... 


complete wall, including doors, 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls permit quick, eco- 
nomical space changes — provide modern, efficient offices! 


You can rearrange your present 
space or have new space partitioned 
off quickly and economically with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable 
Walls. There is little or no inter- 
ruption of normal routine. 

These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain... 


and extra strong to withstand shock 
and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The 


glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc 
tion men under the strict supervi- 
sion of trained J-M engineers .. . 
responsibility is undivided, 


An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 60, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont 


4N\ Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walle 








OUTSTANDING 
PRODUCT OPERATION... 


rowe MOTORS 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


...an end result of special engineering - 


SPECIAL APPLIC 


Many manufacturers have found 
that the use of a Lamb Electric 
Motor — engineered for their par- 
ticular device — greatly improved 
product operation. 


Better performance was obtained 
because the Lamb Electric Motor 
provided exact mechanical and 
electrical requirements. 


Other benefits frequently obtained 
with a specially engineered Lamb 
Electric Motor are—reduced prod- 
uct weight, compactness, improved 
appearance and lower cost. 


As you plan ahead, remember 
that our 37 years’ experience in 
the small motor field is available 
to help your company obtain 
these results. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric-Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.—Leaside, Ontario 


Gear unit for 
reversing service 
with constant 
speed capacitor 
type motor, 


Having inbuilt control switch and 
receptacle, this motor is readily adjust- 
able to portable tools and equipment. 


Series universal motor with inbuilt gear 
reduction and drive shaft at right angles 
to arreature shoft. 


THEY'RE POWERING AMERICA'S Fae PRODUCTS 


* nb Elechic 


reactionat Horserower MOTORS 





have brought the figures up to date. 


Exceeding Speed Limit 


Dear Sir: 

All of us at Berlitz were delighted 
with the article {It Pays to Speak the 
Language} in your issue of Feb. 28 
(page 130). Your researchers dug up 
material about us we didn’t even know 
ourselves, but on checking back we 
found that the facts are substantially 
correct, with one minor exception 
which we hasten to correct before you 
are deluged with incredulous guffaws 
from language teachers all over the 
country. Even Berlitz could not pro 
vide a vocabulary of 14,000 words in 
any language in 60 hours. It should 
have read 1,400. 

RoBERT STRUMPEN-DarRRII 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES 
OF AMERICA, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Admirable Work 


Dear Sir: 

I have just read with a great deal of 
interest the article in BUSINESS WEEK 
of Feb. 28 (page 150) which presents 
the story of employment of the severely 
handicapped in the defense plant oper 
ated by the New York Federation of 
the Handicapped. 

Stories like this, carrying a message 
of hope which has been realized, give 
a big lift to physically handicapped per 
sons seeking a niche in competitive en 
terprise. The same story is being told 
im many industrial plants throughout 
the country. This eviden hould be 
convincing where there is a question in 
any employer's mind as to hiring physi 
cally handicapped workers 

BUSINESS WEEK merits the commenda 
tion of all Americans for bringing this 
message to the businessmen of our 
country. 

Ross T. McIntire, M.D. 
VICE ADM. (MC) USN, RETD 
CHAIRMAN OF THE PRESIDENT’S COM- 

MITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One-Man Band 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Chamber of Commerce 
Secretary On the Loose {B\W/—Mar.7 
"53,p76| evokes astonishment and sym- 
pathy. It could have been subtitled “A 
Human Dynamo Caught in a Whirl 
wind of Fanatic Motion.” Often have 
I wished that your reporter would 
add just one more word at the very end 
of the panegyric—“WHY"? For ex- 
ample, here is a man, evidently intelli- 
gent enough to hold a responsible posi- 
tion in the community, getting himself 
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Metal 


acrobat 


tells time 


DIRCK J. OLTON, Behr- 
Manning Product and Devel- 
opment Engineer, perfected 
coated abrasive machinery 
for polishing aircraft engine 
and frame components. 


DR. L. H. MILLIGAN, 29 years 
in Norton Research, devel- 
oped vitrified diamond 
wheels, which excel in off- 
hand grinding of cemented 
carbide tools. 


Every time your watch ticks, its finely tempered hair- 
spring coils and uncoils...5 times per second, 18,000 
times per hour! 

This tiny steel acrobat gains much of its dependability 
from modern grinding. It is formed by rolls ground by 
Norton and Behr-Manning abrasives. So, you see, pre- 
cision grinding helps put the spring in steel. 

Not only in making the hairspring of your watch but 
in every manufactured metal product, big or little, Norton 
and Behr-Manning abrasives are essential production 
tools. As the world’s largest manufacturers of abrasives 
and abrasive products, Norton and Behr-Manning con- 
stantly develop better products to make all other man- 
made products better. 

NORTON makes abrasives, grinding wheels, refractories, Norbide 


grain and molded products, grinding and lapping machines, non-slip 
floors. Norton Company, Main Office and Works, Worcester 6, Mass 


BEHR-MANNING makes abrasive paper and cloth, oilstones, abrasive 
specialties, Behr-Cat brand pressure-sensitive tapes. Behr-Manning 
Corporation, Division of Norton Company, Troy, New York 


Plants, Distributors and Dealers the world over 








WNORTONPY A\ 


Gilaking better products to make other products better 


NORTON - BEHR-MANNING 





casting 
about 
for 


new 


roduct-improvement 


ideas? 


Where, in today’s tight manpower 
market, can you find the 
technical personnel to carry 

on long-range product 
development? Yet few companies 
can afford to overlook the vital 
necessity of constant product 
improvement and new 


This Fishing Reel, 
al Sul for example, was redesigned to use 
product development. a die-casting technique permitting 
. - “ a one-piece integral frame design. 
Even if you have qualified 
specialists available, will you 
be able to divert their time—and 
your own—from pressing 
current assignments? 


Many well-known firms are 

answering such problems by 

utilizing the complete, 

co-ordinated services which 

comprise DF] Creative Product Coaxial Switch 

Development. From the preliminary which required development of 

Technical Survey of market an efficient design for high-speed 
7 : switching of microwave circuits, 

demand and use-requirements— 


through all phases of Research ~ 
and Development, Design 
Engineering and Production 
Engineering—our skills are 
tailored to your special problem. 


We'd like to show you evidence . 
Te 2 . Saag ; This Desk 
that this kind of service is being ; P 
. is part of an entirely redesigned 

used to advantage by many of line of office furniture, including 
America’s leading firms. Write structural layout, eee 
for brochure describing each ability of desk. and table parts, 

: : : . eye appeal”, manufacturing con- 
phase of DFI service. sidérations. 


PLANNED 


designers for industry, inc. gauge 


2915 DETROIT AVENUE leet SS. 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO — ae 
RODUCTS 





rung out of sleep and bed at 5:40 a.m. 
and running about every day and night 
until “finally at 11:07, he sets the alarm 
for 5:40 a.m. and turns in.” Then with 
little more than six and a half hours of 
sleep, the scramble begins all over again. 

Of the picture spreads . . . the only 
one that showed some indication of ra- 
tional living was the 12:40 luncheon. 

. . Perhaps well-being and efficiency 
might be further improved if during 
such a long active day one were to make 
a point of eating alone and taking a 
brief respite from thinking 

One of the aims of BUSINESS WEEK, 
to be sure, is to stimulate and inspire 
the American business executive. Un- 
less your personality portraits are accu- 
rate, however, they may often produce 
the opposite effect ; 

May I suggest, therefore, that more 
space be devoted to the hobbies of 
these men and less to their pre-dawn 
breakfasts and pressurized luncheons 
Such a change in treatment might well 
enhance the efficiency pictures so 
acutely essayed. 

Davip LESTER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A Different Tune 


Dear Sir: 

Referring to Professor Robert Bar- 
tels’ letter in your Readers Report 
{[BW—Feb.21'53,p12], under the title 
Harmonizing Debits & Credits, there is 
something very wrong with the pro 
fessor’s conclusions about the mathe- 
matical source of liquid savings, which 
should be corrected. . . . 

So-called liquid savings, in our mone- 
tary system, are indeed a direct function 
of a particular type of spending, namely, 
deficit spending. . . . In other words, 
liquid savings are a direct mathematical 
function of debt, either private debt 
or public debt. . . . 

You need only to consult the records 
which show that almost all of our liquid 
savings during World War II were 
simply a direct mathematical reflection 
of government deficit spending or the 
expansion of the national debt. On the 
other hand, since the war, our 
liquid savings have been a direct 
function of the expansion of private 
debt or of deficit spending on the part 
of our corporations and_ individual 
citizens. 

Although “big saving and big bor 
rowing at one and the same time” may 
appear to be paradoxical, as you pointed 
out in your Business Outlook [BW— 
Jan.10°53,p17], in reality it is just a 
simple mathematical phenomenon in 
that the one is but a direct function or 
resultant of the other. 


Geo. B. BaILey 
JOHN B. PIERCE FOUNDATION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Acme Steel Strappin 
Insures 1 


Secures tractor parts for long-distance hauling 
. « « saves time and trouble for International Harvester 


STRAPPING ON A TRACTOR. When International 
Harvester ships crawler tractors on open railroad 
flatcars, Acme Steel Strapping ties tool boxes, 
lubrication equipment and seat cushions in place 
for a safe journey. 


, j , 


rA 


Me 
wereRwaTiIONAl 


oIesel 


Whenever you receive anything secured with Steel Strapping can help you. Write Acme 
Acme Steel Strapping, you know that the Steel Products Division, Dept. BW33, Acme 
shipper has taken care to get it to you safe. SreEL Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chi- 
cago 8, Illinois. Acme Steel Company of 


Chances are he has cut the cost of packing 
Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


and shipping, too. Because Acme Steel Strap- 


ping makes packing and loading easier and 

faster; at the same time it provides better pro- FREE confab 

tection to help insure S.A. (Safe Arrival). we 
Direct from shipping headquarters, magazine that ba 


Almost certainly, if you have any kind of a tells the latest shipping rews and developments 
-... yours free for the asking! Just send in the 


shipping or materials-handling problem, Acme coupon... 
Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of ““Confab.”’ 
DS” ae 
Company 
Street Address 


City Zone State 
BW 33 





This 12-page, 8% x 11-inch illustrated 
booklet that explains, in complete detail, 
how you can simplify and save with 





——=S 


PURE Ol 





INDUSTRIAL. 
LUBRICANTS 


Pure Oil specializes in top-quality mul/ti-purpose oils pe cess ssessseses sess 
and greases—each one designed to do a number of dif- i 
ferent jobs instead of just one specific job. And do § The Pure Oil Company 


each job equally well. § Industrial Sales Dept. B-33 
£ 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Now we have published a booklet that explains how ¥ 
using these products can help you reduce your lubricants 
inventory ... simplify your lubricating procedures.. . Siti 
minimize waste and error. 


SO rr | 


Please send me your free "Simplify and Save” booklet. 


d Position __ 
Request a copy from your local Pure Oil sales office.* : osition 


Or use the handy coupon at the right. Do it today! § Company 


Be sure with Pure Seis. 


Sales offices located in more than 500 cities, including: Atianta 
Birmingham + Charleston + Charlotte « Chattanooga * Chicago 
Columbus « Indianapolis + Jacksonville » Madison « Memphis + Miami i 
Milwaukee + Minneapolis + Pensacola « Pittsburgh « Richmond A 


r] a eee Zone State 
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Confidence is shaping this year’s business curve. You can see thig 
clearly in the spending plans of consumers and businessmen. 

We reported consumers’ buying plans—homes, home furnishings, 
autos, TV, etc.—last week (BW-Mar.21’53,p27). They were big. 

Now new figures are available on business capital outlays (page 34). 
These indicate fresh records for plant and equipment spending. 


7 
High capital spending by business could power us through any slump 
that may be lurking ahead. It generates a lot of activity and income. 
Such spending was a major factor in stemming the 1949 slump. 
It helped (along with rising arms outlays) to prevent the spread of 
the “private recessions” that were so evident last year. 


Rising costs on borrowed money so far are putting no brake on plant 
and equipment investments. 

Businessmen reported to the Dept. of Commerce and Securities & 
Exchange Commission that they plan outlays in the second quarter at 
the swiftest pace ever—$28.1-billion at an annual rate. The seasonally 
adjusted annual rate for this year’s first quarter was $271,-billion. 

a 

You can’t, even now, rule out any decline in business activity in the 
last half of the year. 

At the moment, businessmen expect to spend less in the second half 
on modernization and expansion than in the first. This change in trend, 
if it comes, might be very unfortunately timed. 

Yet it must be remembered that business generally revises its plans 
upward as the year progresses. Boom psychology is working that way. 


= 
One thing is certain: The over-all level of business for 1953 will be 
very satisfactory (even if there is a second-half tapering). 
The big first half guarantees that; it will outweigh any decline that 
can be foreseen later, thus sustaining the year’s average. 
But the stock market is having trouble figuring out how good that is. 
Lower activity and price cutting later on could hit profits. 
_ 
You got a foretaste this week of the fight for competitive position that 
is shaping up; it came in Chrysler’s price cuts (page 27). 
This may not bring general price cutting. Yet it is bound to make the 
going tougher for any company whose cars are behind the parade. 
<7 
Auto makers will have a bang-up second quarter. Output estimates are 
going up almost daily. But, says Ward’s Automotive Reports, this “does not 
preclude the fact that some producers may be disappointed.” 
* 
Top rankings among the most popular models won’t be decided until 
the big spring sales weason is well along. 
So far, Chevrolet production has been way ahead of Ford (although the 
latter had a slight margin in January registrations). 
And Ford holds a good edge over Plymouth. 
Buick holds fourth spot quite securely. Pontiac recently has been 
pulling ahead of Dodge and Oldsmobile for fifth. 











Record-making Resin 














CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... to'find a low-cost, easy-to-get 
material for making phonograph 
records and other plastic products. 


SOLUTION... 


... Vinsol® Resin, one of many 
materials produced by Hercules 
in large quantities from the South- 
ern pine. Low in cost, and easily 
mixed with other ingredients, 
Vinsol aids in the production of 
two types of records. In the stand- 
ard 78 r.p.m., it replaces a sub- 
stantial amount of imported shel- 
lac. Combined with ethyl cellulose 
or vinyl compounds, it offers many 
advantages in break-resistant 


phonograph records, 


RESULT... 


.. . long-lasting phonograph rec- 
ords that can be priced to meet 
popular demands. In other uses 
for plastics, Vinsol serves as a 
thermoplastic binder and extender’ 


in phenolic resin compositions. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 


. . textiles, paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph’ projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


H ER CG U/ 7, ES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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IMPORTANT PURCHASES 


To most people, the purchase of a diamond ring is an event of a lifetime. 
But to business, important purchases are a daily occurrence. 

For example, approximately a million dollars each working day are spent by 
American Cyanamid Company’s Purchasing Department to obtain the 
materials, equipment and services to carry out its operations. It buys more 


than 2,500 different raw materials alone, the total of which amounts to 


hundreds of millions of pounds. 


? 
AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


Carrying out these daily purchasing functions efficiently requires the close 
cooperation of hundreds of sources of supply, both here and abroad. These 
. i’ : 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
sources of supply are among Cyanamid’s valuable assets. For they serve the 
company dependably and efficiently, and by constantly working to improve the 
quality of their products and the standard of their services, they are helping 


Cyanamid give increasingly better service to industry and the public. 
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Mercury is barely running ahead of the two leading independents, 
Nash and Studebaker (with Studebaker now creeping up on Nash). Then 
come Chrysler, DeSoto, Cadillac, Packard, and Hudson. 


Close to 100,000 of the 950,000 new cars produced in the first two 
months of this year went into inventory. Partly, at least, this was to make 
up dealer stocks depleted during model changeovers. 

These stocks, backed by mounting output, will have salesmen beating 
the bushes for prospects in the next few weeks. 

Then comes the test of the market for new cars. You will be able to 
tell how it is going by the trade-in allowances that are offered. 


Problems in TV sales differ from those in autos, at least in the matter 
of timing: Auto dealers are just now entering their big season while TV is 
going into its slack period. 

Thus, though manufacturers have been talking about continuing allo- 
cation of sets to dealers (BW-Mar.7’53,p31), you hear more and more about 
spreading price wars at the retail level. 


Consumers still are spending—whether all industries are getting their 
share of the retail sales dollar or not. 

Department store sales (profiting by the early Easter, perhaps) con- 
tinue to make a good showing. The income tax bite didn’t seem to slow 
things down at all. 


Total retail sales—which censistently show up better than the figures 


for department stores alone—go on setting new records. 
There’s no reason to presume that March will be an exception. 
Latest Dept. of Commerce figures, for February, show the seasonally 
adjusted volume of all retail establishments at nearly $14.8-billion. That’s 
up from $14.3-billion in January and $13.4-billion a year ago. 


e 

Record retail sales draw their impetus from the high level of personal 
income after taxes (as well as liberal installment credit). 

Not only that, but savings continue high—providing a further backlog 
for consumer spending. Latest figures show saving at 814% of disposable 
income; that means $20-billion a year squirreled away. 

~ 

Not all the prices marked up after decontrol held their advances, 
including two where consumer resistance may have been a factor. 

Coffee futures backed off this week from earlier highs. And, a few 
days earlier, the gasoline markup in the Northeast was rescinded. 

Higher chlorine prices also failed to hold—but it’s hardly likely that 
the consumer had anything to do with that. 


2 
Record stocks of gasoline have had more than a little ‘o do with the 
failure of petroleum and petroleum products to advance in price. 
About 160-million bbl. of gasoline are now in storage. That’s 6-million 
bbl. more than a year ago. East Coast stocks are up 18%. 
Louisiana now has joined Texas in cutting back crude oil output. 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 
Detroit, Mich. A major supplier 
of standard and special carbon 


steel products for a wide range 


of applications in industry. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 
Buffalo, New York. Blast fur- 
nace division for production 
of various types of pig iron. 


Weirton, W. Va. World’s larg- 
est independent manufacturer 
of tin plate. Producer of many 
other important steel products. 


I es high metallur- 
gical coal for the tremendous 
needs of National Steel mills. 








STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 
Ecorse, Mich. and Terre Hau 
ro Exclusive my acy ge - 
amous Quonset nat an 
Stran-Stee! nailable an Bx 


Houston, Texas, Warchouse 
and distribution faciiities for 
steel products in the Southwest, 


~ ee 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio. Produ 
iron ore from extensiv 
ings in the Great Lakes area 


NATIONAL 
STEEL 
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4 09 Neon Steel 


Aiding automotive manufacture with wide sheets 
from one of the world’s largest mills 


The safety, durability and beauty of the modern automobile are 
due in large measure to the steel industry’s ability to develop 


facilities for the production of extremely wide sheets. 


These high-quality wide sheets enable manufacturers to make 
automobile parts in one piece which otherwise would have to be 
fabricated, at greater cost, from two or more widths of narrower 
steel... such parts as passenger car tops, panels for hoods and 
floors, and sides tor delivery trucks. 


The huge mill illustrated in Peter Helck’s painting is the 96-inch 
mill at Great Lakes Steel Corporation—National Steel division at 
Detroit, Michigan. This mill was the first of its type to be built 
to this size and is one of only three comparable mills in the 
steel industry today. 

The mill’s massive, finely engineered machinery is arranged in a 
straight line more than a quarter-mile long, Its ten “stands” 
house heavy rolls 96 inches wide, each driven by a powerful 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


electric motor. Steel starts in the mill as a thick three-ton slab, 
passes through the rolls at speeds up to 2000 feet a minute and 
emerges as a thin sheet, 

As well as making extremely wide sheets, this mill 1 the nar- 
rower widths more generally used. Sheets of auto-b thickness 
in widths from 90 to 60 inches can be delivered, after further 
processing by cold rolling, in a single unwelded coil 512 feet long. 


Benefits of this big mill will be further increased wh 

ties for producing larger slabs are completed this year. Ir 

to making sheets from 90 to 72% inches wide in th 

foot length, it will then deliver 72 to 33-inch-wide sheets in a single 
unwelded coil 1860 feet long—more than triple the present length. 


The 96-inch mill and its product are only one phase of National’s 
wide range of steel production. They demonstrate again the 
progressive spirit and emphasis on quality which ike and 
keep National one of the nation’s leading producers of steel. 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


only 
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1949 1950 1951 


§ Latest Preceding Month 1946 
Week 


Week Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above)... "2586 12587 2594 238.7173. 
PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons). . mean: 2 +2,288 2,240 
Production of automobiles and trucks. 169,128 +165,762 161,860 
Engineering const. awards (ing. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands) $50,002 $49,111 $44,479 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours). ... . 8,078 8,138 8,196 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls. cs 6,489 6,450 6,543 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons). . . 1,405 1,350 1,392 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and l.c.1. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars). . 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) ; 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ‘ 422.8 410.4 437.9 311.9 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) : 92.2 92.2 106.3 ++73.2 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) Lap age 3 88.0 85.6 93.5 1175.4 
Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100).............. 130.7 130.5 124.9 ++76.4 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) ae elm 3 25 $44.08 $44.00 *°$42.00 $20.27 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MJ, Ib.).................2004 .720¢ §29.140¢ 25.406¢ 24.500¢ 14.045¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). $2. $2.39 $2.36 $2.51 $1.97 
Cotton, daily price —_— ' ten iaeaiiaie OO, ee ee ere 32.97¢  33.49¢ 32.94¢ 41.46¢ 30.56¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). yak Ag Pe Dg Sud cee Maal ie a Ee al $2.10 $2.10 $2.10 $1.85 $1.5] 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 207.6 


Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s).................. 3.57% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 28% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ¢ ns 54,479 54,841 53,759 53,708 45,820 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks ° 78,010 77,844 78,013 74,843 72,036 
Cominercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks ¢ £ eee 23,418 +23,139 22,902 21,651 9,299 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks ¢ Fe 31,014 31,328 31,518 32,400 49,879 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding — 26,181 25,941 25,648 24,216 23,853 


Latest Preceding Year 1946 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month Month Ago deereee 


Average weekly earnings in manufacturing . $71.42 $71.51 $66.91 $43.82 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) February.......... $14,755 $14,305 $13,406 $8,541 


* Preliminary, week ended Mar. 21. * Revised, ® Revised series. Month ago, year ago and 1946 average are estimates, 
*+Estimate # Date for "Latest Week" on each series on request 
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‘These Sparks 


m7! he 
a i! 


_ 
a Million Times 


Sparks fly when a worn electric cord shorts out. Magnify 
them a million times and you'll have an idea of what 
goes on in a big power plant circuit breaker as it inter- 
rupts the surging overloads of power when lightning 
strikes . . . or when wind and ice bring down high voltage 


lines carrying power enough for a city. 


When the contacts open, the “sparks” become flaming ares 
with explosive force. Ordinary metals would disintegrate 
... copper vaporize in a puff of smoke. Yet the Mallory 
Klkonite” contacts take that sort of punishment time 
after time. 


Elkonite is a product of Mallory metallurgy ... isa high density metal that saves critical 
composed of finely powdered particles of 
different metals, mixed and. formed under 
tremendous heat and pressure. The result is 
anew material with the high electrical con- 
ductivity of one metal and brute strength of 
several others... metals that can’t be com- 
bined in any other way. 


space in the designing of rotors, flywheels 


and counterweights. 


The research and development of new mate- 
rials for tomorrow's equipment is but one of 
the many ways Mallory has pioneered in the 
fields of electronics, electrochemistrs and 


: als ae , ietallurgy. If you are designing f . 
Elkonite is just one example of how Mallory samira you are designing for tomor 


has helped industry solve a problem. Mallory 
metallurgists have also been active in the 
development of high temperature titanium 
alloys for jet engines, superchargers and 
gas turbines. Another alloy ... Mallory 1000 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


row’s markets, investigate our specialized 
production facilities and engineering services 
today. We have helped many manufacturers 
turn out better, more saleable products . . . 
at lower costs. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 





“One nation indivisible” applies to what Americans make 
and use as well as to Americans themselves. 

It’s putting things together to stay together that 
secures the material blessings of our liberty. 

Wherever assembly lines move, steel buildings rise, 
trains roll or ships sail— Oliver fasteners are there 
defying the stresses of time and wear. 


‘ ‘ 
Our business 1S Today, as for nearly a century, Oliver brings 


a wealth of wisdom to every industry problem 


holding America together of fastening many parts together and making them 


unbreakably, unshakably one. 

If you want to put something together —from skates 
to skyscrapers—get together with Oliver and get it 
put together right. 


eS PINAY, 


+, 
oT Aap 


ae 
Nd Phew 
Aca ds Maw to tran il el 


OLIVER tcrporstion 


industriel Fasteners - Pole Line Materials - Berry Hydraulics 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 





in BUSINESS this WEEK... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


AUTO DEALERS GEAR FOR BATTLE. Chrysler 
price cut signals start of hottest competitive year 
since the hard-sell 1930s.................... p. 27 


HOW EX-OFFICE HOLDERS ARE MAKING OUT. 
Not all the “outs” found jobs easy to get....p. 28 


NO STAMPEDE FOR FASTER TAX WRITEOFFS. 
Businessmen want to control their own deprecia- 
tion policy, but they'll make changes slowly. .p. 30 


WHY KAISER BOUGHT WILLYS. Both companies 


Congress on minimum time for the aging of 
whiskey 


CAPITAL SPENDING CONTINUES TO CLIMB. In- 
dustry’s 1953 plant and equipment budget hits 
record-high $27-billion 


Business Briefs 


SPECIAL REPORT: 
THE KEY TO EISENHOWER’S ECONOMICS: 


had good reasons for entering into the merger SOUND MONEY. What is sound money, and what 


does it mean to private business; what will the 


THE BATTLE OF THE AGES. Showdown nears in government do to keep money sound?......p. 80 





Exchange head, is an SEC alumnus, 
spent nearly half his life in govern- 
RE SMO ioe ovo ce cesess p. 118 


PRODUCTION: 


THE PACE QUICKENS IN POW- 
DERED METALS. Two developments 
by Whitney Chain and Lux Clock 
may clear way for expansion..p. 43 


BIG SAVINGS IN NICKEL. That's 
what General American Transporta- 
tion claims for Kanigen—a new 
chemical plating process .p. 48 
PREMIXED ALLOY. A new “semi- 
commercial” plant will produce sili- 
con-aluminum mixture direct from 
U. S. bauxitic clays... . .p. 50 
“PIGGY-BACK” BOOST FOR RADIO. 
New Armstrong system may help in 
struggle with TV.. -p. 52 
SWING TO TILT-CAB TRUCKS. Three 
of White's ee mr follow 
seer ie swés .p. 54 


NEW PRODUCTS:............. p. 60 


REGIONAL REPORT: 


INCOMES HOLD ON TO THEIR 
GAINS. Income in January stayed at 
December's high level. Dallas was 
high, Minneapolis low p. 103 


REGIONS: 


CAN BALTIMORE HOLD ITS TOP 
SPOT? Iron ore imports wil] climb 
as our reserves give out, and city 
is their chief port of entry p. 150 


WHAT IT’S ABOUT: 


CONVERTIBILITY OF CURRENCY: 
HOW IT WORKS—-AND DOESN'T. 
A new Business Week department 
takes a long look at an old problem 
among nations.... p. 194 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


WILL ELECTION PARALYZE ITALY? 
Reds may not win at polls this spring, 
but present coalition could lose 
NE ec 5.5.6 Mak hai h os aper d p. 164 
HOTEL CHAIN WITH WINGS. Wal- 
lace Whittaker’'s newest opens this 
spring in Bogota............. p. 167 


COMPANIES: 


HALOID’S HUNCH PAYS OFF. New 
process produces multiple copies of 
office paperwork in 3 min.....p. 186 
OVERHAULING PUTS ASSOCIATED 
ON ITS FEET. When trucking com- 
petitors combine, the going can get 
IDS i b-d xs Adc ose edpeks p. 190 


FINANCE and MARKETS: 


HOW MUCH MORE PLANT EX- 
PANSION? Business needs for new 
money are bigger than ever..p. 140 


TEXAS INSURANCE IS BIG, TOO. 
Life policies hit $10.5-billion, putting 
the state in eighth place......p. 144 


THE MARKETS: NARROWING THE 


have started a trend......... p. 136 
STOCK-BOND GAP. Wall Street : 
thinks there is still a “satisfactory” MARKETING: 


p. 148 THE FREEZER - 


TABLE: HOW BOND PRICES HAVE FOOD INDUSTRY. 
REEN DIPPING .............. p. 149 I. WHO'LL FILL THE HOME 


FREEZER? _.p. 64 
LABOR: 


II. PATTERN: WHEN CONSUMERS 
STRONGER, TIGHTER UAW LOOKS ey See Revere... + OS 
AHEAD. It faces a flock of problems III. STOCKING UP FOR THE CUS- 
—and no longer has strong allies in 


TOMER. How a frozen food plan 
the government ............. p. 170 eas 


ae i Fe 
STATE LAWS FIRST. Supreme Court IV. THE NUCLEUS. The freezer 
decision backs idea that T-H should itself seems destined for a boom 


bow to tougher state laws... .p. 174 BO ada S8 vsnig Weaiskn «cecil Ue 
RAIL WAGE BOOST. Productivity 
NAMES & FACES: 


award is sure to be cited as AFL 
LITTLE MAC’S BIG JOB (cover). 


and others seek 1953 raises. .p. 176 
PREMIUM PAY for night work is in Edward McCormick, American Stock 


Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 
International Outlook 
Personal Business 


The Trend 
Figures of the Week 


Local Business 
Readers Report 











many contracts. Amount depends on 
lateness of shift.............. p. 177 


MANAGEMENT: 


GIVING THEM A STAKE IN THE 
COMPANY. There’s a revival of 
interest in making stockholders out 
of rank-and-file employees. ...p. 130 


CAN YOU STOP ex-employees from 
competing with you, by enforcing 
restraining contracts? ........p. 133 


PUTTING DIRECTORS ON A SAL- 
ARY. General Mills does, and may 


ROCKING THE 
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MOTOR SHOW in Chicago drew a record 481,0 
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00 people. Demand is tremendous, but output is catching up. So, across the U.S... . 


Auto Dealers Gear for Battle 


customer would walk in and pick a cat 
off your showroom floor 
¢ Happy Days—All this melancholy tall 


Chrysler Corp. knocked the wind out 
of the automobile world this week with 
a sudden announcement that price re- 
ductions averaging $100 a car are effec- 
tive at once. It was a clear signal that 
1953 is going to be the hottest competi- 
tive vear in the auto business since the 
1930s. 

Only a week before, Harlow H. Cur- 
tice, president of General Motors Corp., 
had served notice that GM’s first objec- 
tive is to regain its prewar percentage of 
the market (BW—Mar.21'53,p92). 

L. L. Colbert, Chrysler president, an- 
swered GM’s challenge with facts and 
words. He said “this price cut .. . is 
to secure for Chrysler-built cars and 
trucks a greater share than ever before 
of the market in all price classes.” 

Chrysler’s announcement was sudden 
but it had been well planned, with the 
idea that it has gained the initiative by 
springing it this way. 

GM and other auto makers put out 
hurried statements saying no_ price 
changes are contemplated by them. 
They claimed their cars are priced right. 
¢ Heat on Dealers—This spirit of com- 
petition displayed so actively in Detroit 
puts the heat on auto dealers across the 


nation in a way that hasn’t been seen 
since prewar days. 

“You watch,” said a Mercury dealer 
in Pittsburgh this week. “There'll be 
fewer auto dealers around this time 
next year.” 

He didn’t mean that the auto in- 
dustry is heading for a crash—or even, 
necessarily, a slump. What he did mean 
was that, before the year is out, the 
business of selling automobiles is going 
to get fiercely competitive. 

He isn’t alone with that opinion. 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters, checking 
showrooms and lots across the country, 
have found most car dealers in whole- 
hearted agreement, 
¢ Too Many Cars?—Auto manufactur- 
ers have their sights set on a whopping 
totai of 5.5-million to 6-million cars 
this year. Already, production is up to 
165,000 cars and trucks a week—a figure 
that will lead to the biggest first quarter 
in history. Second-quarter schedules 
look even bigger. 

All those automobiles will have to be 
sold. Most dealers think it can be done, 
somehow or other. But it won’t be 
easy. “The day is gone,” says a Texas 
sales manager, nostalgically, “when a 


is of the future—midsummer or earl 
fall. The present looks a good deal 
more rosy. 

Both manufacturers 
turned on some high volt ip( promotion 
late last year—through television, radio 
newspapers, expensive auto shows (pi 
ture)—and they have kept it going. Thi 
coupled with the pringtim 
rise in customer interest, has made d 
mand jump spectacularly in the 
month—in many cases, outstripping De 
troit’s production. 

A dealer in San 
stance, says he has 90 to 100 unfilled 
orders on his books. Dealers in Minn 
apolis report sales running 60% 

That’s the way it is throughout most 
of the U.S. But dealers figure it won't 
last. Sooner or later, Detroit's 
production will catch up with demand 
e The Hard Sell—When Detroit do 
catch up, cars are going to be harder 
and harder to sell. That's when dealer 
will have to start putting more effort 
into their sales program 

Many foresighted dealer 


and = dealer 


normal 


past 


Irancisco, for in 


roaring 


in fact, are 
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—E. J]. (Eph) Davis, __ am of Traffic and Order Dept., with new Caterpillar DW 


0 Tractor 


“This Cat will never be an orphan!”’ 


“Construction men work against dead- 
lines. If machinery can't be serviced 

regardless of age—with genuine man- 
ufacturer’s parts, they don't want it. 


It’s an ‘orphan’! 


“This can't happen when it’s Cater- 
pillar-buile. 


“If the Caterpillar dealer is tem- 
porarily out of stock, he can get any 
pare practically overnight—by Air 
Express! Airc Express speed, closely 
coordinated with our Special Order 
department, gives all domestic Cater- 
pillar dealers—over 375 stores—com- 


plete parts service for every model ever 
built. It gives them an ‘inventory’ of 
some 80,000 different parts! 


**Down time’ is cut to the minimum 

. machine life extended to the maxi- 
mum ... with the help of Air Express 
speed and dependability. 


“That's why Caterpillar dealers fre- 
quently tell us ‘Ship it Air Express’— 
averaging more than 18 times a day!” 

Air Express gets there first—and 
often saves money, too! In many 
weights and distances, rates are /owest 
of all commercial air carriers! 


It pays to express yoursell clearly, 
Say Air Express! Division of Railway 
Express Agency. 


OAR EXPE. 


GETS THERE FIRST 
via U, §., Scheduled lirlines 





LAW: State’s Dean Acheson 
Rejoins his own firm 


NO JOBS: REA’s Claude R. Wickard 
Back on the farm 


Commerce’s Charles Sawyer 
Back to law practice 


Labor's Maurice Tobin 
Speechmaking 


Are Making Out 


instance, former Budget Director red 
crick J. Lawton, who stayed on to help 
new director Joseph Dodge learn the 
ropes; Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion head Donald Cook, whose resigna 


tion has been submitted but not ac 
cepted yet by the White House; and 
Republican Harry A. McDonald, who 
will probably head the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. until its uncertain future 
is decided. 

Another holdover and a former Labor 
Secretary, lrances Perkins, is still Civil 
Service Commissioner, but that’s only 
because the Administration hasn’t got 
around to naming a_ successor 
¢ Secure—Only three Truman Cabinet 
men—the former Secretarics of State, 
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Defense, and Commerce--had_ estab- 
lished careers to return to. Dean 
Acheson had his Washington law firm, 
Robert Lovett went back to the New 
York banking firm of Brown Bros., 
Harriman & Co., and Charles Sawyer 
returned to his Cincinnati law practice. 
So far, law has attracted the biggest 
crowd—men like former Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar Chapman and ex- 
Agriculture head Charles Brannan, who 
opened their own offices 
¢ Setting Up Shop—Most of Truman’s 
advisers are hanging out their own 
shingles, too, as consultants. Economist 
Leon H. Keyserling, for instance, is a 
D. C. legal and economic consultant. 
John R. Steelman, man of many jobs 


Interior's Oscar Chapman 
Law firm partner 


Army’s Frank Pace 
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doing that right now. In Salt Lake City, 
where the market is already getting 
sticky, a Chevrolet dealer reports: 
“We're using telephone _ solicitation 
more than we've ever done since 1939. 
We're boosting our advertising, increas- 
ing manpowcr, making our people really 
go out and sell.” 

A dealer in Houston, trying to build 
up a reservoir of orders before things 
tighten i keeps 40 salesmen at work 
ringing doorbells and making phone 
calls. Another dealer employs a_ sort 
of roving reporter who drives around 
town and jots down the license number 
of every car parked by a competitor's 
showplace. ‘The owners of these cars, 
whose names can be found on the 
state’s motor vehicle registration books, 
are generally receptive to a telephoned 
sales talk. 
¢ Trade-Ins—When the automobile 
market gets competitive, dealers do more 
than feed extra power into their selling 
operations. They offer all sorts of extra 
inducements to the customer. They 
offer to pay and arrange for his license 
plates. They give him optional equip- 
ment free of charge. And they give him 
an extra-big trade-in allowance for his 
old car. 

The worry attached to that last in- 
ducement probably causes more gray 
hairs in the auto retailing business than 
any other single factor. Ever since the 
end of the war, dealers have given low 
trade-in allowances. They got away 
with it because demand was so great. 
As a result, a dealer made a good profit 
on the new cars sold and then, on top 
of that, made another profit selling the 
trade-ins. But in a normal market, he’s 
forced to increase trade-in allowances— 
normally to a point where he takes a 
loss on the used cars. 

That's what has auto dealers worried 
now. In some areas of the country, 
trade-in allowances are already on the 
way up. A San Francisco dealer, more 
hard-hit right now than most, savs that 
his sales are up 40% to 50% over the 
level of last vear’s—but he’s making less 
money. His profit margin has been 
chipped away by the high trade-in values 
he’s forced to allow. 
¢ Used Cars—If new-car dealers smell 
trouble in the wind, they might take 
melancholy satisfaction from the fact 
that used-car men are up to their necks 
in trouble already 

As Detroit steps up production and 
more new cars are sold, the lots fill up 
taster and faster with old cars. The re 
sult is that the market is glutted; prices 
fall, and the profit disappears. A Cin- 
cinnati dealer estimates that the price 
of used cars in his city has dropped an 
average of $100 in the past 60 days. 
A Houston used-car man puts it at 25% 
in 90 days. Growls a Bostonian: “I hate 
the sight of a used car.” Any way you 
look at it, it spells a sticky market. 
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PUBLICISTS: Harry S. Truman 
Writer 


CONSULTANTS: Leon Keyserling 
Legal and Economics 


ped hy 
a 
e 4 . 
Alben W. Barkley 
Writer, TV performer 


John R. Steelman 
Economics and labor 


How Ex-Office Holders 


Never before have there been so few 
jobs for so many men. 

‘That's how one of Truman's policy- 
makers described the plight he and a 
lot of his colleagues found themselves 
in last November. In general, business 
turned a cold shoulder to the lawvers 
and economists who had won their 
spurs in the New Deal-Fair Deal Ad- 
ministrations. ‘Top Truman men, in- 
cluding some former Cabinet members, 
found it tough getting jobs outside of 
government. 
¢ Safe—The cx-President himself, of 
course, had no such worries. Mr. 
I'ruman, now vacationing in Hawaii, is 
said to have turned down a number 
of juicy offers from business and other 


moirs for 


back, for 


He'll write hi 
Life magazine when he get 
$600,000. 

Barkley, too, has turn 
He’s busily writing about 
litical career, and he still 
as “veep” on a weekly TV show 

Industrv’s cold receptic f top-level 
Democrats is probably one factor that 
led to the recent ousting of Rural 
Electrification Administrator Claude R 
Wickard. Wickard finall igned and 
went back to his Indiana f But he 
left no doubt he had been pushed 
e Holdovers—The Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, however, is making no_at- 
tempt to hasten the departure of a 
handful of other Truman officials—for 


sources. 


publicist 
long po 


his job 
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region also pointed out that it may be 
wiser not to hit federal revenues too 
hard. If you do, he said, you may wind 
up with tax increases to make up the 
difference, and those increases would 
tend to be frozen into law. 

Most businessmen said they want 
only the same treatment of depreciation 
for tax purposes that they customarily 
use for their own accounting. The 
majority said they'd only make slight 
changes: maybe cut a 20-year schedule 
back to 15 years or a 15-year schedule 
back to 12. 
¢ Accountants’ View—This brings the 
question down to how the accounting 
experts look at amortization rates. It’s 
a cinch the accountants don’t tend 
toward recklessness. 

The promoters and the accountants 
in the business world harmonize on 
one theme: It would be nice to be able 
to accelerate depreciation to build up 
reserves that would cover current equip- 
ment replacements without dipping 
into profits. 

Besides being good accounting prac- 
tice, this would actually create addi- 
tional tax revenues for the government 
by stimulating business expenditures, 
BW reporters were told. 

“T doubt that many companies would 
try to write off too fast,” a Chicago 
businessman said. “That would simply 
compound troubles when the writeoft 
was completed.” 

Another midwesterner feels there's 
too much agitation about putting de- 
preciation on a replacement-cost basis. 
“That’s fine when costs are rising,” 
he commented, “but can’t vou hear 
those same companies screaming if 
they were limited to replacement costs 
in a period of declining prices?” 

The real trick, an Ohio manufac- 
turer said, would be to base the amorti- 
zation rate strictly on the “real 
economic life” of the piece of equip 
ment involved. “But of course,” he 
adds, “if we had advance information 
on a coming tax cut, I can assure you 
we'd take advantage of that, too.” 
¢ Stimulus to Buying?—Throvgh all 
the reaction among businessmen runs 
the idea: that companics would spend 
more money for new equipment if the 
amortization rate was liberalized. This 
feeling isn’t universal, however. A Mid- 
west manufacturer said sourly: “With 
labor costs as they are today, you buy 
new cquipment as fast as you can, 
anyhow.” 

A lot would depend on_ business 
prospects. “I wouldn’t put up a new 
plant unless I knew we were going to 
get business cnough to make it worth- 
while,” a Milwaukee businessman said 

The prospect is, as one man pointed 
out, that industry is facing a period of 
hot competition. And that means the 
best and latest in highly productive 
labor-saving equipment. 
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A new military vehicle that promises 
to out-perform the jeep of World War 
If was unveiled last week at the U.S. 
Marine Corps base at Quantico, Va. 
Designed to be borne by helicopters 
(top picture), the Mighty Mite put on 
a full-dress show to demonstrate that 
it can outclimb a mountain mule, navi- 
gate slime-filled ditches, mud, or sand 
that would stop a tractor. Even if it 
overturns, the driver has a better than 
even chance (bottom picture). 

The Mighty Mite is the brainchild 
of Ben F. Gregory, one-time barnstorm- 
ing pilot of Kansas City. Made by Mid- 
America Research Corp. of Wheatland, 
Pa., the vehicle is a light-weight, pocket- 
size jeep, powered by a compact 44-hp. 





... Revises Ideas of Military Vehicles 


German engine built for the Volks 
wagen. The jeep weighs only 1,500 Ib. 
(compared with World War IL jeep’s 
2,800 Ib.), is only 100 in. long, and 
has a wheel base of 64 in 

Under its stub hood are the inlet for 
filling the gas tank, battery, distributor 
oil filter, fuel pump, generator, and 
spark plugs—all high enough so that th 
vehicle can go through 50 in. of water 

Secret of the new jeep’s success, say 
a Mid-America official, are the 


sion which makes it 


suspen 
ride easy and 


makes cach wheel drive independentl 
of the other three; 
spindles of the front wheels 
makes it casy to stecr; and its light 
weight. 


the centering of the 
whi h 
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No Stampede for Faster Tax Writeoffs 


@ Most businessmen complain about the Treasury's 


current policy on depreciation of equipment. They're happy 


to hear the rules may be liberalized. 


@ At the same time, they're taking a sober look at 
what they'd do if left to their own devices. Many say they 


wouldn't change their writeoffs much. 


@ Biggest gains would be made by small companies 


and growth industries where things are still uncertain. Faster 


writeoffs would reduce risks in expansion. 


Businessmen have no idea of going 
hog-wild if Congress and the Treasury 
Dept. agree on casing the rules 
on ¢quipment depreciation. Even 
ik Washington (BW—Mar.21'53,p28) 
leav — the speed of writeoffs entirely up 
to the companies concerned, business- 
men will go slow in taking advantage 
of the option. Slower than you'd have 
thought from their gripes about the 
present setup. 

“Most of the shouting against the 
present rules has come from executives 
who are looking for a way to explain 
lowered profits,” a Clevelander ex- 
plained, “but the decisions about 
amortization will be made by the ultra- 
conservatives—treasurers, comptrollers, 
accountants. That fact in itself prac- 
tically guarantees a_ reasonable and 
sane treatment of the problem in any 
well-organized company.” 

“We wouldn't dream of taking too 
big a hunk of depreciation allowance 
the first year,” another Ohio manu- 
facturer agreed. “That would throw 
everything out of balance. And we'd 
sure have a lousy comparative statement 
to show our stockholders at their next 
meeting.” 
¢ Happy but Cautious—This is not to 
say that businessmen aren't happy 
about the prospect of easier deprecia- 
tion rules. They are. They think man- 
agement—not government—should de- 
cide how fast new equipment should be 
written off. They're merely cautious 
about how management would decide. 

Everyone questioned this week by 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters doubted that 
big business would benefit much from 
a free-wheeling depreciation policy. The 
larger companies have already got 
fast writeoffs on equipment for defense 
contracts, a lot of it convertible for 
consumer goods. One thing the big 
companies would like is a Canadian- 
type allowance for depreciation — 
construction. On a huge, complicate 
installation that takes vears to build, 
the writcoff could be a big item. 
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e Easing the Risk—The biggest gains 
from a liberalized policy would be 
among the smaller companies and the 
growth industries. The young company 
could put its money back into facilities 
instead of taxes. And, for these com- 
panics, the option of fast writeoff makes 
all the difference between a new plant 
that’s a poor risk and one that’s worth 
a chance. 

“New plant is always a gamble, and 
a chance to amortize faster would be a 
cushion against losing the gamble,” 
said a western steel fabricator. 

“It would be a good talking point, 
whether it actually meant anything or 
not,” echoed a machinery manufac- 
turer who thought it might be easier to 
sell company backers on a new plant. 

Mining men were particularly strong 
for a faster writeoff. They said it would 
encourage operators to develop the 
smaller ore bodies that now can’t be 
counted on to produce for the 
amortized life of the necessary plant. 

New industries are especially vulner- 
able to the gamble in new plant, as 
the rules now stand. A furnace dis- 
tributor in the Northwest, for example, 
says he'd like to go into manufacturing 
gas furnaces, but he won't invest in 
plant for that purpose. The future is 
too uncertain, he says, with competi- 
tion from eastern manufacturers and 
with the profit margin so narrow. 

Companies in unsettled industries 
can’t predict how long they can stay 
in the running—and present rules of 
slow amortization throw them into high 
tax brackets where their carly profits 
fizzle away. 

What can happen is shown in the 
case of one smallish company that 
made $177,000 before taxes. But it 
was hit by excess-profits taxes on top 
of corporation taxes, and it wound up 
with only $40,000. To carn its profit 
on a government contract, the com- 
pany had to spend $80,000 for special 
equipment that wasn't usable for its 
civihan work. So it really lost $40,000 


out of capital. This company is think- 
ing of selling out. 

¢ Freedom of Choice—A]! the business- 
men checked by reporters agreed on 
two points: 

e Giving management the choice 
cf how fast equipment should be 
written off is far preferable to leaving 
it up to government engineers and tax 
experts. 

eIn the ‘long run, the govern- 
ment wouldn’t lose tax revenues be- 
cause of faster writeoff. 

In the minds of both 
and government officials, the two points 
are closely linked. ‘The second is justi 
fication of the first—if it needs justify- 
ing. Beyond this, though, is the 
businessmen’s conviction that Treasury 
men aren't capable of judging the 
fairest rate of amortization just by 
looking at a company’s books or read- 
ing a report by their own engincers. 

“The government will get its pound 
of flesh anyway,” a Cleveland execu- 
tive said, ‘‘so why not let us decide 
what’s best for our company?” 

“In the long run,” a Houston con- 
struction executive said, “the govern- 
ment would get as much taxes from 
the company as it does now. Of course, 
it might have to wait a little while 
longer, but it wouldn’t be any tougher 
on government than it’s been on us.” 

Many businessmen said their com- 

panics wouldn’t change their policies 
much or benefit much but would ap- 
preciate the right of self-determination. 
One gain they sce is the elimination of 
wrangling between companies and tax 
collectors over how existing rates should 
be applied. 
e How Fast to Write?—If businessmen 
could write the new depreciation rules, 
how far would they go in liberalizing 
the present setup? The answer varies 
according to the circumstances of each 
company, and its business philosophy. 
In general, as a Pittsburgh treasurer 
pointed out: 

e You don’t want to write off your 
equipment so fast that you understate 
your earnings and thus depreciate your 
stock price on Wall Street 

¢ You don’t want to upset your 
established pattern of carnings for a 
temporary advantage. “I never yet saw 
anvone outguess the tax man,” the 
executive said, “and you can_ look 
silly 10 years from now if you try.” 

e You don’t want to wipe out 
carnings and thus foul up executive 
incentive plans that are based on stock 
prices or levels of earnings 

e You don’t want to 
yourself when you make your 
accounting to the shareholders. 

Another industrialist in the 


businessmen 


embarrass 
annual 


same 
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The Battle . . . 


... of the Ages. That's 
what they're calling tax fight 
over stocks of aging whiskies 
held by the distilling industry. 


The giants of the whiskey industry 
are choosing up sides for a knock-down 
and drag-out fight. The cause of war: 
the Saylor bill in Congress, which 
would permit distillers to leave 
whiskey in bond for 12 years (instead of 
the present eight) before having to 
pay the federal tax on it. Hearings on 
the bill begin next week. 

Backing the bill for all they are 
worth are Schenley, Publicker, and a 
number of allies. Vociferous in op 
position are Brown-Forman and Sea 
gram, backed up by a group that in- 
cludes Stitzel-Weller, Yellowstone, and 
others. National Distillers, originally in 
favor of the bill, is now said to have 
shifted over to its foes. Variously caught 
in the middle or frisking around the 
edges of the controversy are a lot of 
smaller companies. 
¢ What It’s About—The essence of the 
dispute—which is being called the battle 
of the ages—is the huge inventory of 
roughly 735-million gal. now aging in 
the industrv’s casks. As it reaches the 
end of the bonding period, this in- 
ventory will have to be taken out and 
sold. That could mean a flood of 
whiskey far bigger than consumers are 
prepared to buy at present prices. 

Schenley and Publicker argue that 
the Saylor bill offers a handy way to 
stave off inventory troubles, by giving 
the industry an extra four years to 
hold its stocks. These two companies, 
according to industry estimates, have 
about 30% of the total inventory. 

The Brown-Forman-Seagram group, 
with less formidable supplies in hand, 
advances a whole string of arguments 
against the Saylor bill. Boiled down, 
these are: (1) There is no inventory 
crisis, (2) the Saylor bill wouldn’t cure 
it if there were, and (3) the bill would 
surely saddle the entire industry with 
a 12-year cconomy instead of the pres- 
ent cight-vear economy. The biggest 
argument of the opposition is that 
many small distillers couldn’t afford 
the expansion of warehousing facilities 
that 12-year bonding would force upon 
them. 
¢ The Inventory—At the outbreak of 
Korea, the distillers had about 640- 
million original proof gallons of 


whiskey in storage. Memories of World 
War II restrictions began to haunt 
them, and they launched into a mad 
production race that brought stocks 
up to 751,240,933 gal. in mid-1951. 
This level was held for a year; then the 
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rade began to worry ‘more about sur- 
pluses and less about war, 

The new worry was intensified when 
the federal excise tax was boosted from 
$9 a gal. to $10.50. Under the law, 
the tax has to be paid after the whiskey 
has been in the casks for eight years. 
The distiller can keep the whiskey 
longer before bottling it if he likes, 
but he has to pay the tax. Dealing in 
great bulk, that means an impossible 
cash outlay to the government with no 
compensating return flow of cash from 
thirsty customers. Just to make the 
pain worse, the tax is paid on the 
whiskey existing at the eight-year mark. 
But if the stuff is bottled later, it will 
have lost very substantial bulk by 
cvaporation and absorption by the 
barrel. (The eight-vear loss is around 
36%.) Thus you pay tax on more 
whiskey than you ultimately have to 
sell. 

Schenley and Publicker contend that 
285-million gal. will be forced out of 
bond in the next eight years, calling 
for more tax money than the industry 
possesses. ‘Their opponents come up 
with quite different conclusions from 
much the same figures. They point out 
that annual consumption runs around 
90-million gal., which makes current 
storage stocks figure out rather neatly 
to an eight-year supply, disposable with- 
out too great anguish. 
¢No Cure—Seagram and _ its allies, 
which do their arguing through the 





He’s Top Czech Now 


Antonin Zapotocky is the new president of 
Communist Czechoslovakia, succeeding the 
late Klement Gottwald. Photo shows him 
with wife at village dance five years ago. 






Distillers Council to Maintain Bonding 
Standards, claim that even if ther 
were a crisis, the Saylor bill wouldn't 
solve it. They feel that if stocks wer 
genuinely excessive they would have 
to be absorbed sooner or later. The tax 
pain can be postponed, but it would 
come back. 
¢ The Motives — DCMBS 
doubts that its foes are really backing 
the Saylor bill because of a genuine 
concern with taxes. The group charges 
that the real plan is to gain a com 
petitive advantage by pushing big in 
ventory onto the market with attractive 
well-over-cight-year labels 

The argument is that Schenley and 
Publicker, having the biggest stock: 
would be wav ahead in the newh 
created market for nine-vear to | 2-year 
whiskevs at prices more attractive than 
ever before, due to the tax-and-evapora 
tion angle. 


publicly 


Airlines Can't Quit, 
Board Rules 


North Texas isn’t going to lose its 
local-service airline after all. Last wee} 
Pioneer Air Lines asked Civil Acro 
nautics Board permission to suspend 
operations. This week, under CAB 
pressure, the line agreed to continue to 
operate. 

Last spring Pioneer, which had been 
operating with DC-3Js, decided it 
needed larger, faster planes. It bought 
nine Martin 2-0-2s from Northwest 
Airlines, at a total cost of close to $3 
million. It sold its DC-3s to the Ai 
Force (at a fat profit) and borrowed 
$2.3-million from the First National 
Bank of Dallas and the Chase National 
Bank of N. Y. 

Because of the switch, Pioneer's cost 
zoomed from a rate of about $1-million 
a year to about $2-million a year. So 
Pioneer asked CAB for sharply higher 
mail pay. 

Instead of granting the request, CAB 
cut the line’s mail pay slightly. It said 
it had warned Pioneer before the line 
started using the new planes that it 
would not underwrite the switch with 
extra mail pay. Pioneer argued that 
this was the first time CAB had ever 
refused to help a line switch to newer 
bigger planes. But the board countered 
that those were all planes in the devel 
opment stage that promised an eventual 
payoff, while Martins (1) were com 
pictely unsuitable for a local-service op 
cration, and (2) were not being mad 
any more. 

The board said it will continue to 
give Pioneer cnough mail pay to cover 
costs at the DC-3 level. And this week 
Pioneer appeared resigned to selling it 
Martins (if it can find a buver) and 
buying or leasing a new flect of DC-3 
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Why Kaiser Bought Willys 


Both companies had their reasons for this week's 
merger. Kaiser-Frazer needed a profitable auto business; 
Willys, some capital for improvements and expansion. 


Kaiser Mfg. Corp., wholly owned 
subsidiary of Kaiser-Frazer Corp., this 
week made a deal to buy Willys-Over- 
land Motors, ‘nc., for something like 
$62-million. A Cleveland banker com- 
pared the deal to a marriage between 
an ambitious man somewhat hard up 
for cash (Willys) and a widow who has 
suddenly come into a pile of money 
from California. In many respects, it 
was. 
¢ The Details—To finance the pur- 
chase, K-F got commitments for $72- 
million of private capital: a $37-million 
investment by Henry J. Kaiser Co. 
(company that holds and invests the 
Kaiser family’s money), $15-million put 
up under stringent terms by Trans- 
america Corp. (bank holding company 
of California), and a $20-million term 
loan from the Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., also of 
California. 

Some of this money will go to help 
pay off Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
loans to Kaiser-F'razer. Edgar F. Kaiser, 
president of K-F’, says that these loans 
once totaled some $66-million, have 
been whittled down to $48-million. 
K-I° now plans to pay $15-million more, 
bringing the total of such outstanding 
loans down to $33-million. 

The deal is subject to approval by 
Willys common stockholders. Thev’re 
almost certain to approve. According 
to Ward M. Canaday, Willys’ president 
and board chairman, stockholders will 
get the equivalent of $17 a share from 
the purchase, Willys stock this year has 
been as low as $11.75. 

When all the details have been 
ironed out, the name of the combined 
companies will probably be Willys Mo- 
tors Corp. All plants and facilities of 
both companies, Kaiser says, will con- 
tinue operating. With certain modifica- 
tions, K-F and the new company will 
probably continue turning out K-F’s 
line of Henry J. cars and its aviation 
and electronic equipment, and Willys’ 
line of passenger cars and trucks—in 
cluding its Jeep. 
¢ Motives—Both Willys and K-F had 
reasons for entering into this merger 
deal. Some of the reasons are fairly ob- 
vious; others are partly hidden. 

Perhaps the most obvious motive is 
the improved financial setup that will 
result. K-F has been losing money 
hand over fist, Its accumulated net 
loss as of Dec. 31, 1951, was over $46 
million—all but about $10-million § of 
the monev stockholders had invested in 
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it. According to RFC administrator 
Harry A. McDonald, the company was 
“staring into a liquidation picture be- 
fore this purchase developed.” Willys, 
on the other hand, has made a_ fair 
profit—but it has never had the finan- 
cial backing it feels it needs for expan- 
sion and improvement of its plants. 

The merger will not only help give 
K-F a profit and the Willys organi- 
zation some capital; it will make Soe a 
favorable tax setup. The new company 
will be able to write off part of its 
taxes against K-F’’s loss carryovers. 
¢ Selling the Cars—The merger will 
also let the two companies weed out 
the weaker dealerships of each. Kaiser 
has been trying to do that for some 
time. When it entered the passenger- 
car business after World War II, it 
franchised a long list of new dealers 
who lacked both experience and estab- 
lished markets. They fumbled along 
for a while, able to turn a profit be- 
cause the public was on a_ postwar 
automobile-buying spree; but as soon 
as a semblance of normalcy returned to 
the market, many of them ran into 
trouble. The K-F dealer network be- 
came thin and spotty. 

Willys, on the other hand, has a 


Come to Roost in History 


Built in 1829, this mansion at New Market, 
Va., lay between the lines of a Civil War 
battle, still has shell scars to prove it. Later 
it served for 24 years as a home for children. 
Today, its ancient grandeurs have been con- 


U 


good dealer organization. It’s well dis- 
tributed geographically, and most of 
the dealers are veterans in the business. 
Their main trouble is that they have 
never had a really fast-selling passenger 
car. If they’re now franchised to sell 
the Kaiser car—as many observers think 
may happen—they’ll have what auto 
makers consider an excellent product. 
Backed by sales knowhow, auto men 
think, the Henry J. should gain new 
popularity in the market 

¢ More Advantages—There are also 
manufacturing advantages to be had 
from the new setup. “With certain 
fabricating and manufacturing opera- 
tions presently exclusive to each com- 
pany,” says Kaiser, “the Willys and 
K-F facilities will complement each 
other to an unusual degree.” 

Close observers see, too, a personal 
advantage for Willys’ president, Ward 
Canaday. He owns or controls 800,000 
shares of Willys stock, which gives him 
a heavy stake in the company. If, as 
friends say, he would like to get out of 
active management before long, the sale 
to K-F might fit well with his plans. 

However, according to Kaiser, it’s 
planned that the newly formed com- 
pany will continue under substantially 
the same management as the old 
Willvs-Overland. Canaday was invited 
to be president and board chairman of 
Willvs Motors. 
¢ Combined Assets—The newly formed 
outfit will be a big one. Combined 
total sales of Willys and Kaiser Mfg. 
Corp. are now running at about $600- 
million a year. 


verted to a dormitory for drivers of the 
Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc., a trucking com- 
pany. Old exteriors of the and 
its slave quarters will be preserved, with 
parking areas and repair shops in the rear. 


mansion 
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ARES 


Checking Coast to Coast 
for 
Your Steel Requirements 


Business executives and buyers, faced with 
the problem of getting steel from stock under 
today’s spotty supply situation, are finding 
Ryerson a helpful source. 

True, our stocks are still unbalanced from 
a size standpoint—a condition which, we 
believe, prevails throughout the industry. 
But the Ryerson plant near you does have a 
fairly good tonnage on hand and it does offer 
you a special service that’s often helpful. 

As part of the world’s largest steel distrib- 
uting organization, your local plant can call 
on the resources of fourteen other Ryerson 
plants, each an independent operating unit 
but all interconnected and ready to cooperate. 

Thus, if the steel you must have, or a 
practical alternate for it, are not on hand 
locally, there is still the chance that your 
requirement may be met from the stocks of 


another Ryerson plant. We are always glad 
to check them all when necessary. And re- 
member— Ryerson has always been notable 
for prompt, reliable delivery. When we have 
the steel, we get it to you quickly. 

So multiply your steel buying efforts and 
make one call to do the work of many. Contact 
your nearby Ryerson plant for all your steel 
needs. Our ability to help may surprise you. 





PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS IN STOCK 


CARBON STEEL BARS—Ho!l STAINLESS —Allegheny bors 
rolled and cold finished plates, sheets, tubes, etc 
a. REINFORCING STEEL —Bors and 
PLATES —Many types including accessories, wire mesh, etc. 

Inland 4-Way Sofety Plate BABBITT METAL —Lead bose, 
pane nigraly oe — five types 

mony types coatings 4 . 
TUBING—Seamless and welded,  RYERTEX—Plostic bearing 
mechanical and boiler tubes 
ALLOYS —Hot rolled, cold finished, MACHINERY & TOOLS—For 
heat treated —and tool steel metal fabrication 











RYERSON STEEL 


JOHN T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK © BOSTON e¢ PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH © BUFFALO © CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE ¢ ST.LOUIS © LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE © SEATTLE 





Capital Spending Continues to Climb 


U.S. businessmen will break another 
record this year by spending $27-billion 
for new plant and equipment. That's 
the bullish estimate that emerged this 


How Industry 


week from the Dept. of Commerce’s 
latest calculations. Expenditures at 
that rate would be about 2% above 
last year. 


Plans 


Are INCREASING and DECREASING 


MANUFACTURING 


Durable Goods Industries 


Primary lron and Steel 


Primary Nonferrous Metals 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Electrical Machinery and Eqpt. 
Machinery Except Electrical 
Motor Vehicles and Eqpt. 

Other Transportation Eqpt. 
Stone, Clay, and Glass Products 


Other Durable Goods 


Nondurable Goods Industries 6,210 


Food 
Beverages 
Textile Mill Products 


Paper and Allied Products 
Chemicals and Allied Products 


Petroleum and Coal 
Rubber 


Other Nondurable Goods 


Mining 

Railroad 

Other Transportction 
Public Utilities 


Commercial and Miscellaneous 6,989 


TOTAL 


Data: Dept. of Commerce. 


1952 1953 


(estimated) 


12,039 


5,523 


1,350 
529 
328 
444 
822 
872 
211 
270 
697 


6,516 
506 
285 
314 
380 

1,571 
2,858 
134 
469 


11,994 
5,784 


1,538 
595 
355 
376 


896 
253 
318 
682 


540 
245 
400 
354 
1,451 
2,596 
139 
484 
880 
1,391 
'1,363 
3,838 


1,380 
4,368 
7,000 


26,455 


Back in January, economists were 
saying that the capital expansion boom 
just might hold its 1952 record high, 
but the odds seemed to form a slight 
drop. Educated guesses radiating from 
the Commerce Dept. and Securities & 
Exchange Commission, which make the 
estimates jointly, put 1953’s projected 
outlay at $26.2-billion, compared with 
last year’s $26.5-billion (BW-—Jan.3 
"53,p32). 

Now Washington’s latest data, 
coupled with the fact that consumer 
finances are still in good shape 
(BW—Mar.21’53,p27), give pretty solid 
support for optimism on general 
business outlook for 1953. It reinforces 
prospects for continuing high-level busi 
ness well through the year 

Commerce and SE<¢ iade_ their 
estimates from surveys of companies in 
manufacturing, mining, lroads and 
other transportation, public and com- 
mercial utilities, commun 
struction, trade, service, and 
industries. 
¢ On the Agenda—Heading the list of 
increases is the utilities industry (table, 
left), which will spend $4.4-billion 
an increase of 14% ov t 
$3.8-billion. 

While manufacturers 
plan to increase their capital outlays 
to slightly more than $12-billion, 
pared with slightly less than $11.9 
billion in 1952, durable goods makers 
expect to decrease expenditures by 
about 5%. 

Declines in primary ir id 
nonferrous metals, and mn tomotive 
equipment account for thi yp. Non 
durable increases are expected to come 
in petroleum, chemicals, paper, and 
beverages. 

The commercial 
group—the _ biggest 
plans to spend the same 
vear as last—about $7-billio: 
show a drop from $1.4-bill 
billion, a 7% decrease. 
¢ Spending Schedule—As usual with 
estimates carly in the year, the plans 
suggest that the heaviest spending will 
come in the first half. By midyear busi 
ness expects to be hitting an annual 
rate of $28.1-billion in capital outlays. 
After that it will drop down until it 
hits a rate of $27-billion in the fourth 
quarter. 

However, past experien: 
years shows that the spendin 
often fatten up as the year 5 along. 
And so if business stay od, the 
last half may come out 
than it now looks. And, of 
a high level of capital spending will 
do a lot to make busine: 1 general 
good. 
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Shareholders ( A i Ec [) 
Directors 


Officers 


. for continued progress 


DP&L ANNUAL REPORT DEMONSTRATES THAT THE GOOD OLD 
AMERICAN TEAM OF LABOR, CAPITAL AND BUSINESS MANAGE- 
MENT CAN AND WILL SUPPLY ANY ELECTRIC REQUIREMENTS. 


The Annual Report of The Dayton Power and Light Company for 1952 is a success story 
you will enjoy reading. It is a record of steady growth of generating power ... a record 
of proved ability to increase the sale of the Company's services and to hold down operating 
costs. 


The Annual Report shows that at the close of 1952 DP&L is better equipped than ever 
before with facilities providing for greater efficiency in operation. 


New construction completed in 1952 brought about a more comfortable margin between 
anticipated demand and the facilities necessary to meet it. In fact, this margin enabled us 

6041 sq. mi. ; ; > P P ; : 
282 communities to assist other neighboring companies and particularly the Tennessee Valley Authority 
OHIO where we sent during the year approximately two hundred million kilowatt hours of 


®covumBus electric energy. 


1952 accomplishments, as summarized in the Annual Report, demonstrate that The 
SERVICE AREA Dayton Power and Light Company is equipped, financed, manned and managed for con- 
tinued progress, geared for American teamwork. 


Take a minute to read these highlights 
of 1952 achievement 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


BALANCE SHEET is 
December 31, 1952 INCREASE #2 — @ Total number of shareholders reached 19,110, an 
ASSETS OVER 1951 fe increase of 800 over 1951 
Property and plant $173,301,796 10% % . 
Current assets 15,825,309 4% 2 ~— @ Electric generating capacity reached a total of 520,000 kw 
Other assets ___ 254,296 65% Bs 
$189,381 ,401 10% @ Annual residential consumption for 1952 averaged 
LIABILITIES sit: ¥ sage i 2,285 kwh 
Capitalization $146,939,093 21% 43 ’ 
Current liabilities 14,081,520 decrease 43% == — @ Annual consumption for rural and farm customers averaged 
Reserves __ 28,360,788 7% be 3,600 kwh 
Total liabilities. ...$189,381,401 ie 


e Annual gross revenue for the first time passed $50,000,000 





@7,450 new electric customers were added during 1952 
RESULT F OPERAT _ oH 

REVENUE pnpabeales , diene %  @ Total sales of natural gas reached 25,328,000 Mcf 

EXPENSES 43,119,588 j 


Net operating revenue $ 9,688,486 ‘ ei e Annual residential consumption of natural gas averaged 
OTHER INCOME 148,703 1 , 134 Mcf 
$ 9,837,189 ¥ 
1,561,747 @ 4,800 new natural gas customers were added during 1952 
$ 8,275,442 5 
___ 948,770 e As for several years past, our promotional activities have 
$ 7,326,672 helped lift the sale of appliances in our service area 
pt. = above the national average. 





In spite of the fact that we have 269,631 additional shares outstanding, we have increased the tt 
net earnings per share of common stock to $2.85 as compared with $2.74 at the end of 1951 gr 


We will be pleased to mail you a copy 
of our 1952 Annual Report on request 


THE DAYTON POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 


25 North Main $t., Dayton 1, Ohio 














If you 
employ turret lathes 
in your plant... 


Whether or not you have a direct interest in the 
purchase of new machines, you certainly are con- 
cerned with efficient utilization of manpower. 


New Britain has developed a new single spindle 
automatic machine which belongs in almost every 
turret lathe department — to cut costs on pieces 
which are on the border line between turret lathe 
and multiple spindle production. If a job “belongs” 
on an automatic, except that set-up time on a mul- 
tiple spindle machine would be too costly or the 
run too short, this new machine will fill an im- 
portant manufacturing gap in your plant. 


It is remarkable for its mechanical simplicity and 
simplicity of operation. A new approach in single 
spindle turning, it incorporates important features 
which guarantee the quick set-up essential to eco- 
nomical production and manpower savings. It has 
the power, performance, accuracy and rigidity for 
long as well as short runs. 


Many leading plants have recognized this new 
automatic as a machine that will make notable 
improvement in their production costs. You will 
want to know more about it, yourself, and pass the 
information on to your production executives. May 
we mail you Bulletin 126 that describes its chief 
features? 


Machines For Making Progress .. . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 
LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 
NEW BRITAIN #6F# COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 





























BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Lockheed Aircraft Corp. is negotiating 
to buy Hughes Aircraft Co. from How- 
ard Hughes. Sale talk involves Hughes’ 
350-acre Culver City plant and a large 
production unit at Tucson for guided 
missiles, plus a large electronics lab and 
radar facilities. 

a 
Antitrust fines may move out of the 
slap-on-the-wrist class and into the 
heavy-penalty bracket. A House judi- 
ciary subcommittee approved legislation 
to boost the top fine for violating the 
Sherman antitrust act from $5,000 to 
$50,000. 

« 


New aluminum producer Harvey Ma- 
chine Co. will try to find a commercial 
method of producing alumina from 
domestic clay-bearing ores in a Salem 
(Ore.) plant it has just bought from the 
government for $325,000 (BW —Feb.7 
"53,p122). The U.S. started the project 
during the war but couldn’t find any 
economical alumina formula and 
closed down after the war. 
. 


Air taxi business is booming, about 80 
light plane operators reported at the 
National Air Taxi Conference. Some 
first 1952 figures show that 17 operators 
grossed $650,000 in fares carrying vis- 
itors and company officials to and from 
businesses and plants that are remote 
from airline terminal cities 
2 


Du Pont’s $40-million plant at Kings- 
ton, N. C., started producing Dacron 
polyester fiber in one of its six produc- 
tion units this week. Annual produc- 
tion goal, when the other five units 
are ready by the end of 1953, is 35-mil- 
lion Ib. of the new extra-strong, wrinkle- 
resistant miracle fiber. 

* 
American Sulphur & Refining Co. is 
investing $l-million in its first com- 
mercial plant near Fillmore, Calif. It 
expects to produce 100 tons of 99.5% 
quality sulfur a day. The company, 
formed a year and a half ago, says it 
has developed a new process that will 
enable it to compete with the big Gulf 
Coast companies in extracting pure sul- 
fur from ores with a sulfur ¢ontent of 
about 20%. 

» 
For conservation’s sake, the Texas Rail- 
road Commission this week made the 
biggest cut in allowable crude oil out- 
put since last July (BW —Feb.21’'53, 
pl05). It set April production at a 
little under 3-million bbl. a day, off 
more than 119,000 bbl. from March. 
It’s the fourth slash in the last five 
months. 
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Prospects for an $8-billion budget cut are firming up. Preliminary 
slashes in Truman’s old spending schedule for fiscal 1954 have about con- 
vinced Eisenhower’s advisers they can come close to their economy goal. 

That would put spending at $70.6-billion for the 12 months starting 
July 1, compared to the $78.6-billion proposed by Truman. 

The deficit would shrink to around $2-billion, as against the Truman 
deficit that was figured at some $9.9-billion. In fact, the deficit might even 
be smaller. For since the Truman budget was made, the business outlook 
for the year has improved. 

a 

Such a budget would change the tax picture. While still out of balance, 
it would show so little red ink that Congress might well let the excess-profits 
tax die June 30, as scheduled, and vote Rep. Reed’s bill to give some tax 
relief to individuals at midyear. The showdown will come in May, shortly 
after Eisenhower submits his new budget to Congress. 


Trouble is developing over Taft-Hartley revision. 

The original idea was to “balance” the law—give some recognition to 
labor’s claim that management has unfair advantages. Both Eisenhower and 
Senate Leader Taft back this general proposition. 

Holding Congress to this line is the hitch. The Administration thus far 
has made no proposals. So Congress is starting to write its own ticket. Some 
strongly backed amendments have labor squirming. 


For example: state right-to-work laws. It now seems pretty certain that 
any revision bill will contain a provision that O.K.’s some state labor controls 
that the courts have ruled out under Taft-Hartley. 

Take Michigan’s strike law. It requires a vote by workers before a union 
can pull a strike. The Supreme Court held it invalid on the grounds that 
Taft-Hartley covered the situation. The Lucas amendment would validate 
such laws. The unions see this as an invitation to state oe to write 
still more labor controls. 

s 

Another example: non-Communist affidavits. Under T-H, union leaders 
must swear they aren’t Reds; otherwise their unions will lose bargaining 
and other rights assured by the law. One strongly advocated proposal to 
“balance” this is to require a similar oath from management. 

But a substitute is gaining support. It would strike out the oath. But the 
government’s Subversive Activities Control Board would be empowered to 
pass on whether a union was Red-controlled. And where it found the Reds 
ran things, the union would lose its T-H standing. Labor opposes that. 


More freedom of speech for employers is a good bet in any legislation. 
Under the old Wagner act, an employer couldn’t open his mouth while a 
union was organizing his business. T-H sought to remedy that. But the 
National Labor Relations Board has interpreted the relaxation as applying 
only to unfair labor practice situations, not to bargaining elections. A bill 
would change this. 

* 

The closed shop ban will stay, despite the case made for the hiring hall 
practice. In fact, there’s considerable sentiment to ban any contract that 
requires workers to join a union. 

Industrywide bargaining won’t be outlawed. Support for this step isn’t 
strong enough to put it across. 
































Your INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR keeps this 
picture of his business in mind. All his “eggs are in one 
basket” and that “basket” is the local trading area 
he serves. Here’s how you benefit from this view. 


The Distributor’s own success is measured entirely 
by his ability to make your buying job simpler, save 
you time, reduce your purchasing expense, and keep 
you informed. To him, every buyer is a friend and 

‘ oe ” 
neighbor, far more than a “name on a card”, 


To maintain your good-will, he makes sure that 
every sale increases your confidence in his sincerity 
and judgment. His lines carry a double guarantee ... 
his own as well as the manufacturer’s. 


Likewise, it is good business for him to keep you 
reliably informed on new products, on changing mar- 
kets. The advice of his own specialists, or of manu- 


facturers’ field men who work with him, is quickly 
available. Their engineering “know-how”, furnished at 
no cost to you, can often lead to major savings. 


This reliable cooperation is an important reason 


why so many keen buyers are steadily increasing their 


purchases through Industrial Supply Distributors. 
For valve needs, you can be sure of resourceful, ex- 
perienced cooperation from your Jenkins Distributor. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ SERVICE IS ESSENTIAL TO INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 











Take a pound of coal, pulverize it well, 
burn it in a boiler to make steam to 
turn a turbo generator... and you end 


up with one kilowatt hour of electricity. 


Today’s giant steam generating plants 
produce as much as a million kilowatt 
hours . . . consume as much as 600 tons 
of coal per hour to satisfy their hunger. 
Feeding mountains of coal to power 
plants at a continuous rate is a Hewitt- 
Robins specialty. We have world-wide 


experience in engineering and produc- 


HEWITT: 


a . 
are” 


POWER PLANTS HAVE FEEDING PROBLEMS 


ing complete bulk materials handling 
systems, including such specialized 
components as car shakeouts, stocking 
and reclaiming units, belt conveyor 
(both belting and machinery), flexible 
rubber pipe for slag disposal, industrial 


hose for every need. 


If you have a problem involving the 
conveying or processing of bulk mate 
rials .. . gases, liquids or solids... bring 
it to Hewitt-Robins for the most effi 


cient answer. 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and constructing materials handling systems 


RESTFOAM DIVISION: 


Restfoam™ pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Kubber Corporatio 
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The 80-day injunction will stay. And so will the provisions allowing 
employers to bring unfair labor charges against a union. 


There will be some concessions to labor, but nothing even close to the 
big basic revisions labor wants. 

The right of strikers to vote in bargaining elections will be protected. 
Eisenhower feels lack of clarity in the law on this point could lead to union- 
busting tactics. 

Injunctions in secondary boycotts, now mandatory, may be put on a 
discretionary basis. There’s considerable support for this. 

& 

The unions may decide the game isn’t worth the chase. The way things 
are moving, they would have to accept new, unwanted legislation in order 
to get any changes they want. 

So union leaders may try to stall legislation until 1954, then bring 
the showdown with the Congressional elections only a few months off. 


Government lending to business will continue even after the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. is reorganized out of existence. 

Eisenhower’s plan: Consolidate RFC lending functions and the Small 
Defense Plants Administration into a single small business agency. The 
Treasury, under Humphrey, probably will man the loan window. 

Government housing—government built and owned—was saved from 
near extinction by Sen. Taft. Eisenhower is cold to this government venture. 


But Taft argued it should be kept alive at today’s 35,000-unit-per-year rate. 


The Pentagon has admitted an ammunition shortage, as charged by 
Gen. Van Fleet (BW-Mar.21'53,p152). It didn’t come right out and say that it 
had miscalculated. But the Army now is boosting production. 

The Military Air Transport Service, the Pentagon’s own airline, may 
get a rough going-over by Rockfeller’s government organization committee. 
It may be put on a real business basis, with each service paying for what 
it gets. The plan is under consideration now. 

The draft: The 19-year-olds will be tapped in 41 states in April. By mid- 
summer, all states will be calling up the younger draft eligibles. 


On Korea, there’s rising speculation about a big U.N. offensive some 
time before the weather turns bad next fall. Talk grows out of this political 
consideration: Unless the fighting ends within the next 18 months, the Demo- 
crats will make it hot for the Republicans in next year’s Congressional elec- 
tions. Korea isn’t a popular war, and it’s nearly three years old. 


Washington’s bullishness on the business outlooy. is short-range. The 
feeling is that this year will be as big as last year—maybe even a little bit 
bigger. There isn’t much, if any, rise left in the level of the defense pro- 
gram. But it won’t be shrinking for another year or so. There’s much more 
material available for civilian goods production. And civilians have high 
buying plans (BW-Mar.21’53,p27). But beyond this year, officials are reluc- 
tant to make predictions. 

Expectation is that a softening will set in late this year. Chrysler price 
cuts (page 27) are seen here as forerunner to many cuts in other lines. 
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POWDERED METAL parts (arrows and bottom) today go into roller chains (left), clock body (right) as . . 


The Pace Quickens in Powdered Metals 


For years, engineers have had big 
hopes for parts made of powdered metal. 
The parts can be made with impressive 
accuracy. Complex mechanisms are 
cheaper to manufacture, and there is 
little metal wasted. ‘The process opens 
the way for new types of designs. Other 
characteristics of powdered metal parts, 
such as porosity, make them advanta- 
geous for special applications. 

In the past fifteen years, the dreams 
have been gradually materializing. Re- 
cently, two developments have stepped 
up the pace of the progress: 

¢ Whitney Chain Co. reports that 
it has overcome what so far has been 
one of the major defects of powdered 
metal parts, their poor enduraace, and 
is turning out roller chains with pow- 
dered metal bearings that hold up. 

¢ Lux Clock Mfg. Co., Inc., which 
has been substituting powdered metal 
parts for standard ones, is now going a 
step further, designing parts specifically 
based on the newer process. 
eHow It’s Done—What interested 
Whitney Chain Co. most about pow- 
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dered metal parts was their porosity. 
The parts are made by pouring a fine 
powder of iron or other metals into a 
die and pressing the powder into form— 
in much the same manner as aspirin 
tablets are made by pressing powdered 
aspirin into a mold. The pressed form 
then goes into a furnace where the small 
metal particles fuse, solidifying and 
strengthening the part. The fusing op- 
cration is called sintering. 
¢ Oil Problem—Even after the millions 
of particles fuse, however, there are 
still enough air cavities left in the part 
to make it quite porous. Whitney fig- 
ured wearing parts, or bushing, in a 
chain that had this quality might elimi- 
nate one of the major objections to 
chain drives—their oil requirements. Be- 
cause of the constant friction, the 
chains must be oiled frequently to pre- 
vent excessive wear. In many Cases, 
manufacturers recommend that the 
chains be constantly submerged in oil. 
When chains are used on food ma- 
chinery, in paper mills, and in many 
other applications, oil becomes a prob 


lem. If there’s too much oil on th 
chain, it may be flung off into the food 
onto the paper, or cause some other 
damage. 
¢ Porosity Advantage—When you make 
the bushing of the chain from 
stecl, however, the many little ai 
cavities can be impregnated with oil 
With this setup, the chain is self-oiling 
and there’s just enough oil on the sur 
face to take care of the 
contained in the part will not damag 
the product that’s being processed, but 
will prevent chain wear from friction 
It works something like this: As fri 
tion starts, heat is generated. When the 
temperature goes up, the oil in the 
cavities expands and flows ont onto the 
surface. “his immediately gives a good 
lubricated surface. Then, as friction 
and temperature are reduced, the oil in 
the cavities contracts, causing a slight 
suction. The suction pulls the oil on 
the surface back into the cavities until 
it’s needed again. 
¢ More Pep—It didn’t take the Hart 
ford company long to develop bushings 


intered 


need. The oil 
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DO MORE WORK...DELIVER MORE AT LOWER COST 
BECAUSE OF THIS major ADVANCE IN TRUCK DESIGN 


YOU don't need stop-watch time studies to measure the new, important savings in deliv- 
ery time and cost made possible by this new White 3000 with the first factory-engineered 
low-bed frame. 
You see it at a glance. Reaching and stretching minimized... steps are saved... 
less energy is expended every minute of the way, all day long once this new White goes 
into your delivery service. 
The new White low-bed frame lowers the body 12 stretch-saving inches and more... 
permits much more body capacity within easy reach . . . makes a “career” out of your 
driver-salesman jobs. This design feature, coupled with a// the other exclusive advantages 
of the White 3000 makes the new White 3000 the most efficient .. . practical truck you 
can use in your city and suburban delivery service. THE Nek LOW FRAME WHITE "3000" 
Find out today what it means in your business. A : : : 
No makeshift juggling, welding or pinching to lower 
body height or add capacity in the sew White. Factory- 
engineered low-bed frame is 12 inches lower than 
conventional trucks. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY + Cleveland 1, Ohio 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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WHAT WOULD RUSSIA PAY — 
FOR ARMORARC ELECTRODES 2 








Photo courtesy H. C. Phelps, Welding Engineer 


THE IRON CURTAIN WAY « Unretouched photo of welded 
joint on Russian T-34 tank, captured in Korea, now a museum 
piece at Aberdeen Proving Grounds of the Ordnance 
Corps. Joint appears welded over and over again...weld 
spatter is everywhere . . . typical of Red Communism’'s 
vaunted “efficiency.” 


RUSSIA CAN'T BUY a single pound of our 
Armorarc armor welding electrodes, ..or 
any other Alloy Rods Company brand, for 
that matter... because the destination of 
each export shipment leaving our plant is 
checked carefully to be sure the hard-won 
skills of our workers, and the trade secrets 


of our management, are not “borrowed” by 
the self-appointed originators of all ideas 
in the Kremlin. The quality of our products 


Aye 


From photo files of the Alloy Rods Company 


THE ARMORARC WAY « Unretouched photo of what any 
capable American welder can accomplish when welding 
tank joints with Armorarc armor welding electrodes, used 
in numerous U. S. defense plants. Result: strong, perfectly 
fused welds with proper contour and freedom from stress 


concentration. 
AR-18 


is a direct result of the American 


} 


competitive system and our way } 
of life—worth protecting in every Alloy : 
, / 4 


way we can. Roc i 


SEVEN GREAT ELECTRODE BRANDS C1” fps 
Arcaloy « Armorarc « Bronze-Arc * Nickel- ¢ 2 10. 
Arc * Tool-Arc © Wear-Arc * Weld-Arc q 

Write Department M for individual product \d 
bulletins...or availability of our 22-minute 
16 mm color motion picture, first “inside 
story” showing how arc welding electrodes SLECTRODES 
are manufactured. MADE ANYWHERE 


YORW PA 


Nu FINER 





Another modern buliding glazed with Mississippi 
Wire Gloss. More thon 6000 sq. ft. of Polished 
Misco ore used in this outstanding Aid A i 


Mississippi Wire Glass 
Standard of Safety For 
Over Half a Century 


Wire glass is the only material for glazing 
openings that can successfully withstand the 
fury of the flames in this dramatic Under- 
writers’ Laboratory test. To qualify as Fire 
Retardant No. 32, the glass is first subjected 
to temperatures renging up to 1600 deg. F. 
and later to a %" stream from a fire hose at 
35 to 40 Ibs. pressure. Passing the test re- 
quires that the glass remain in the sash sub- 
stantially unchanged except for cracking due 
to thermal shock. 

With an enviable record of protecting life 
and property, Mississippi Wire Glass helps 
bottle up fire... often prevents it from roar- 
ing into tragic and costly conflagration. And 
this proven product more than meets Under- 
writers’ requirements — it is the stondard 
upon which those specifications were estab- 
lished in 1899. 

Mississippi Wire Glass affords constant pro- 
tection at minimum cost in vertical shafts, 
partitions, exterior walls, skylights, windows, 
doors, and all other vulnerable locations 
where fire or breakage protection is desira- 
ble. A non-combustible, it offers other exclu- 
sive features in its corrosion resistance, rigidity, 





tion for Lutherans Building, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. Architects, Cram & Ferguson, Boston, 
Mass., & Maurey Lee Allen, Appleton, Wis. 


b e of shrinkage and in glazing advan- 
tages that far outweigh a possible slight 
difference in initial cost. 








Specify Mississippi Wire Glass . . . the original solid 
wire glass upon which the Underwriters’ Standard 
was based . . . the standard today by which all others 
are judged. Available in either hexagonal or Misco 
wire mesh in types for clear vision or diffusion. Carried 
in stock by distributors of quality glass everywhere. 





Send for Catalog No. 53. 


88 ANGELICA ST. 


New yvoar 


COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


* CHICAGO « FULLERTON, CatiF 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 





of powdered metal that could handle 
the oil properly. But then it ran smack 
up against a fatigue problem—the in- 
ability of powdered metal parts to stand 
up under a heavy load for long 

This difficulty had stumped a lot of 
engineers. That’s why the subsequent 
success of Robert Talmage, consultant 
in powder metallurgy, and Whitney en- 
gineers is causing a stir. They attacked 
the problem of poor endurance. In 
field tests, they have found that chains 
they have developed will, with no addi- 
tional oil, outperform chains lubricated 
according to standard practices. Whit- 
ney is keeping its formula a_ trade 
secret. 

The tests show that the new chains 
work in many applications. Whitney 
engineers predict that they will go over 
particularly well for these use: 

e Applications where excessive oil 
may damage the product, such as food 
machinery. 

° Applications where the chain is 
subject to adverse dust conditions, such 
as on road building and farm machinery. 

e Applications where workers are 
likely to neglect oiling. 
¢ Cheap and Easy—While improved 
endurance is brightening the future of 
sintered metal parts, increasing ex- 
perience with powder metallurgy is also 
making strides. The activities of 
Lux Clock Mfg. Co. of Waterbury, 
Conn., are a good indication. Lux 
started to experiment with powdered 
metal about five years ago; today it is 
pioneering with a new approach to 
designing parts based on the possibili- 
ties of powdered metal. 

Two qualities of powdered metal that 
started Lux’s mouth watering originally 
were the cheapness and the case of 
making complicated shapes. ‘To make 
the small gears and other parts needed 
for clocks, automatic screw machines 
are used and some parts require many 
operations. One small gear, a lantern 
pinion, was formerly made at Lux by 
joining two small circular pieces with 
metal pins. The parts had to be made 
separately and assembled. 

When Lux started to experiment 
with sintered metal parts, they found 
that a pinion gear could be made in 
one operation. They also found that 
they could make an arm assembly in 
three pieces instead of six 
¢ Accuracy Factor—Even more signifi 
cant than the cost factor to Lux was 
the high degree of accuracy possible 
with powdered metal—particularly im- 
portant for clocks. Both the pinion 
gear and the arm assembly were made 
with very close tolerances 

The big reason for this is that, since 
sintered metal parts are molded in- 
stead of being ground or cut, ac- 
curacy is easy to maintain. Dies are 
costly and hard to make, but once the 
die is made, there is very little wear 
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NEW K.C. TERMINAL 


Newest link in the Pacific Intermountain Express cross-country network of motor freight terminals 
and sales offices is the Kansas City terming!. The new terminal, built at a cost in excess of 
$500,000, is Kansas City's newest and most modern. 


P-l-E Announces New 
Motor Carrier Service 


Mechanization Assures 
Speed and Safe Handling 
of P-l-E Shipments Through water-motor carrier service from 
trans-Pacific ports to more than 400 interior cities 


From the “squawk box” in each dockside and major ports of entry is now a reality with 
trailer to the “yard donkey’ that spots trailers to P-I-E’s newest facility for importers, 
the various freight doors, the new P-1-E terminal Shipments Carried “in Bond” 
is fully mechanized. 5 : af . The new service, which carries shipments in 

ing and unloading trailers is accomplished bond directly from the ship to shore to door, was 

day and night quickly and safely with sporlights 
that flood the van interior with light, portable 
2-way communication units that check each ship- 
ment number assuring proper routing, and electric 
fork life trucks that shuttle cargoes safely and 
quickly between cross-country trailers and local 
pickup and delivery units. 


set up after an intensive study of the needs of 
shippers and receivers of imported goods.’ This 
specialized service, offering expedited dependable 
transportation on a scheduled basis, is currently 
availabie through the Ports of San Francisco, 
Oakland, and Los Angeles. Complete details are 
available at all P-1-E terminals and sales offices. 








New Terminal Heralds 
Importance of Kansas City 
as Gateway to America 


Pacific Intermountain Express, transcontinental 
motor freight carrier, has announced the opening 
Nes newest terminal in Kansas City on February 

Built at a cost in excess of a half million dollars, 
the new facility has been designed to handle a 
large volume of trafic — testimony to the impor- 
tance of Kansas City as the gateway to both the 
East and the West. 


Designed for Present and Future 
Needs of Shippers and Receivers 


The plan and construction of the new P-I-E 
terminal was decided upon afrer an exhaustive 
study of a great number of motor freight and 
industrial facilities conducted by the engineers 
architect and P-I-E executives. As a result, the 
mew terminal achieves complete utilization of 
space and structure. 

The terminal site, located ac Liberty Avenue 
and Woodswether Road, is 929 feet deep and 275 
feet wide. Office space occupies 6,000 square feet 
of che terminal building with a freight dock ad 
joining that is 18,508 square feet in size with 
reinforced concrete aprons on both sides 

The freight dock is capable of handling 48 
line-haul and pickup and delivery units simul 
taneously. The dock is constructed to allow for 
future expansion to take care of increased needs 
of Kansas City area motor freight shippers and 
receivers 

The entire yard area is paved with black top 
and reinforced concrete strips. An additional 
building for shop and maintenance facilities has 
a floor area of 17,324 square feet 

The Kansas City terminal is regarded as one of 
the major installations in the P:1:E cross-country 
operation which presently extends from San Fran 
cisco and Los Angeles in the West to Chicago and 
St. Louis in the East 





Central Control System Reduces 
Dock Time, Prevents Shipment Loss 


A uniform coding system is used throughout 
the entire P-1-E system to maintain positive con- 
trol on each shipment 

Individual shipments, coded upon arrival, are 
dispatched across the dock through a cenrral con 
trol system. The ‘dispatcher,’ located in a sound 
proof booth, controls the movement of individual 
coded shipments by freight bill copies and relays 
information to freight handlers through an inter 
communication system 

Load manifests are delivered to dock foremen 
upon arrival of pickup units for immediate move 
ment of freight for foodine into outbound line 
haul crailers while freight bills and ocher necessary 
papers are being completed by office personnel 

Use of this central control system reduces for 
shippers and receivers shipping time on both in 
»0und and outbound shipments 


PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS 


TERMINAL & SALES OFFICES 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA (GENERAL OFFICES) 

CHICAGO, ILL ELKO. NEV LAS VEGAS. NEV 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. ELLY. NEV LOS ANGELES CAcIF PIOCHE. NEV 


DENVER, COL KANSAS CITY, MO. COAKLAND) EMERYVILLE, CALIF POCATELLO, IDA. sr tours. “oO 


SALES OFFICES 


CINCINNATI CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE NEW YORK 


OGOEN, UTAK RENO, NEV. 
SACRAMENTO. CALIF BAN FRANCISCO A 


PHILADELPHIA 


GALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
. 


SAN JOBE. CALIF 


WASHINGTON, 0. C 








“Automation” Gaging sure pays off! 


“AUTOMATION” IS ALREADY AN ACCOMPLISHED FACT in 
dimensional inspection. Federal Automatic Gages perform, at high speed 
and without human error, the same functions as human inspectors. A 
Federal Automatic Gage checks the linear measurements of the workpiece, 
rejects it if outsized, or sorts it into one of several dimensional categories 
for Assembly. Install it directly in your production line if you wish. It 
gages, sorts and distributes parts at speeds which until recently were 
fantastic and to limits in the order of 25 millionths of an inch or better. 
One such gage sorts parts into six different size classifications of .0001” 
at the rate of 400 per minute. Any or all gaging systems can be used 
-— electronic, electric, or air. 

High Speed Automatic Gaging opens new horizons and transforms 
Inspection, formerly an irksome overhead expense, into a profitable pro- 
duction line operation. Gaging, when synchronized with the output from 

a modern machine tools, becomes continuous, 
automatic — and profitable. We have helped 
many plants solve their gaging problems and 
we can help you, too. The coupon below will 
bring us together. Federal Products Corpora- 
tion, Providence 1, R. I. 


Simple, semi-automatic E Di E RA 


gages are profitable, too. Lorgest Sf ively to designing end 
pa dee ail types of va valbaaaes “INDICATING GAGES. 


" Iirdhagieabee rere —oor rr er or eC Ce ro 


FEDERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION e 123 Eddy Street, Providence 1, R. I. 
C) | would like to discuss a gaging problem with you. 





1 am interested in the latest improved gage or gages below: 
(] Avtematic Sorting Gages ([] Avtematic Machine Control! Gages 
(C) Continuous Measuring Gages 


Name 


Company 


& po----------~_ 





on it. Every part passes close inspection 
tolerances unless something unusual 
happens to the equipment. 

ew Horizon—After cxperimenting 
for about three years with a few parts, 
Lux started to use sintered metal parts 
extensively about two years ago. 
Originally, the idea was to see how 
many existing parts could effectively 
be made of sintercd metal. Now de- 
signers are planning new clocks with 
sintered metal techniques in mind. 
These clocks will contain parts that 
could not be made in any other way. 
¢ Early Moves—The recent moves at 
Whitney and Lux have followed from 
a fast train of developments since 1937 
That was when first use of powdered 
metal parts for mechanical applica- 
tions took place. Moraine Products Div. 
of General Motors Corp. began to make 
ferrous powder parts. In 1938 auto- 
motive oi] pump gears were made from 
iron powder and the new technique 
Was on its way. 

The automobile industry pushed 
powder metallurgy during the war for 
making many parts such as small gears 
and cams. Key advantages during the 
war were the availability of metal 
powders, the reduced metal wastage, 
ease of use, and availability of the 
relatively simple equipment required. 

Now, the automobile and business 
machine industries are probably two of 
the biggest users of sintered metal parts. 
Business machine firms have been using 
them extensively for the same reason 
as the clock manufacturers: They can 
turn out many small parts fast and 
accurately. 
¢ Bright Future—With the solving of 
problems such as fatigue, there seems 
to be an unlimited future for sintered 
metal parts. Several companies are ex- 
perimenting with ways to make piston 
rings and other special parts from metal 
powder. 

Holdup in the operation may be 
equipment. Most of the presses used 
for powder metal parts are adaptations 
of presses designed for other uses— 
pharmaccutical presses or plastic presses. 
Each machine has been adapted for 
use for many different types of parts; 
versatility has been a key word. So far, 
no one has built a powder metal press 
specifically designed for a particular 
powder metal application. It’s probable 
that parts which now seem impossible 
to make of sintered metal could be 
made if special presses were developed. 

Morcover, until recently, furnace 
manufacturers were somewhat reluctant 
to tic up their facilities to make the 
special furnaces needed for sintering. 
They didn’t see too big a market for 
the special furnaces and didn’t want 
to get too involved in an operation that 
would lead to only a few orders. With 
the growth of powder metallurgy, this 
obstacle seems to be passed. 
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and 


suddenly 


you re 


ruined! 


Unfortunately, it often takes a numbing loss to 
turn up a dishonest employee. And then, it’s 
too late. Your business could be crippled or 
thrown into bankruptcy ... your honest em 
ployees out of work. 

It couldn’t happen to you? That’s what the 
others thought—the ones you read about in 
the papers. Leaving your business unprotected 
against such a possibility is a pretty dangerous 
gamble these days. 

Indemnity’s DDD Policy (Dishonesty, Disap- 
pearance, Destruction) offers blanket coverage 
—protection against dishonesty by employees, 
or loss of money or securities through bur 
glary, robbery or disappearance. The DDD Policy 
covers losses by forgery or alteration of any 
outgoing check or draft. 

Whatever your business — whatever its siz 
too much could depend on a DDD policy for 
you to be without one. Your Indemnity Agent 
will be glad to explain the advantages of a policy 
adapted to your own needs. Call him today 


IMDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE®©O 


























The inside story of .. 




















































eNever Cracks e Wen't Craze 
© Never Loses Its Dielectric Strength 


++. scientifically designed to be kink- 
proof... can be knotted, bent, twisted 
++ @ngineered to meet extremes of 
temperature .. . flexible at —100°F 
+ « +» unchanged by temperatures as 
high as 500°F... 


... durable silicone rubber coating 
fuzed to fibrous glass braid . . . cannot 
be peeled...can be supplied to 
meet all Class “H" performance re- 
quirements of MiL-1-3190, NEMA VS-1 
- + « lasting dielectric strength... 
humidity-resistant . . . oil-resistont... 
flame-resistant . . . non-corrosive... 
fungus-resistant... 










Somples will be sent to you on sepa- 
rate order. Be sure to ask for Turbo 
117 Sleeving. 
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KNOT IT... 


















BEND IT... 
. TWIST IT 
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_ Durabie Silicone | 
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Rubber Coating | 
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Insulating Specialists 


Moterial y ) Since 1920 i 
The William @L-ZL ED and Co., Inc. 


Dept. 8 W-3, Willimantic, Conn., U.S.A, Tel. HArrison 3-1661 









TURBO Insloted Wires @ Wire Markers © 
Extruded Tubing @ Glass Sleeving and Tubing 
Varnished Sotvrated Sleeving and Tubing @ 
Cambric Cloths, Tapes, Papers @ Mica 
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methods. 


Nickel, right now, is too scarce for 
comfort. The 100-odd U.S. industries 
that use it have had to scrounge harder 
and harder every year since the out- 
break of war in Korea. Small wonder, 
then, that they were excited this week: 
General American Transportation 
Corp., of Chicago, has released details 
of a new nickel-plating process (BW— 
Mar.21’53,p68) that, according to the 
company, promises real savings of the 
metal. 

The process is called ““Kanigen.” Gen- 
eral American says it gives equivalent 
plate protection with one-half to one- 
third the amount of nickel that’s used 
in conventional plating processes. 

It’s a chemical, rather than electro- 
lytic, process. The main piece of equip- 
ment is a vessel containing the special 
plating solution. The absence of elec- 
trolytic equipment cuts setup and main- 
tenance costs. 

e Motive—Even though production of 

nickel has increased from about 75-mil- 
lion Ib. to about 375-million Ib. in the 
last 25 years, there’s nowhere near 
enough to go around (BW—Mar.7’53, 
pl46). It’s estimated that in an all- 
out war, stockpiled nickel plus current 
output would be consumed in one year. 
The National Production Authority, 
casting a hungry eye on nondefense 
sources, has even warned makers of 
silver-plated flatware to “‘anticipate a 
complete cutoff” of their nickel sup- 
lies. 

General American wasn’t thinking 
about the nickel shortage particularly 
when it started development work on 
Kanigen. The company had _ been 
building a great many special tank cars 
for carrying chemicals and other fluids 
that shouldn’t be contaminated. Its 
system was to bake an enamel coating 
on the inside of the cars. This did the 
trick, but it was expensive and would 
last only two or three years. 
¢ Plating—Researchers felt that the 
ideal solution would be to plate the 
inside of the tank. Electroplating had 
to be ruled out for a number of reasons. 
Most important, such a plating job 
would be too porous. 

Then the company picked up an 
idea that had been kicking around lab- 
oratories for a long while: chemical plat- 
ing. The Bureau of Standards had dis- 
closed a means of doing this some years 
ago, but had concluded that the process 
would not be commercially plausible. 


Big Savings in Nickel 


That's what General American Transportation Corp. 
claims for Kanigen—a new chemical plating process it has 
developed. Kanigen uses only one-half as much nickel as old 


General American refined the process, 
found some of the missing links. 

Last summer a pilot plant was set up 

in East Chicago, Ind., to test the new 
method. It proved satisfactory for pro- 
duction-line plating of steel, copper, 
brass, bronze, stainless steel, and alumi- 
num. In addition, tests were successful 
on plastics and magnesium. 
e New Fields—While Kanigen may re- 
place some industrial applications of 
electroplating, General American figures 
the real future of Kanigen lies in fields 
where previous plating techniques 
weren’t applicable. Most important 
will probably be: 

¢ Unusually large pieces, irregular 
shapes, and parts that can’t be easily 
managed in clectrobaths 

e Forgings and steel castings, as 
well as basic materials not readily plated 
by traditional methods. 

¢ Interiors of tubes and parts with 
screw threads or other indentations that 
must be coated uniformly, without 
pores. 

e Valves and other devices now 
made of expensive corrosion-resistant 
metals, that can’t be plated economi- 
cally by conventional methods. 

e It’s Easy—The new process is rela- 
tively simple. It needs no rectifiers or 
motor generators. Since racks and 
hangers do not need to carry current, 
they can be constructed inexpensively. 
The plating vessel itself, however, is 
pretty special. All equipment that comes 
in contact with the plating solution 
must be acid resistant and able to with- 
stand temperatures of 212F indefinitely. 

Kanigen plate is a composition of 
nickel and nickel phosphide. General 
American says that platings run about 


5% to 8% phosphorous and are ex- 
tremely hard. In typical applications, 
even on a large scale, Kanigen is not 


likely to show any pores even at plating 
thicknesses of one-2,000th of an inch. 
It plates wherever the sol 
in contact with the surface of the 
article. There is no limit to the thick- 
ness of the deposit, and the no local 
build-up of deposits at high points 

e Plans—Gencral American will build 


ition comes 


two new plants, one in East Chicago, 
Ind., and the other in Los Angeles, 
Calif., to utilize the new process. The 


plants are expected to be in operation 
by the third quarter of 1953. There- 
after, other firms will be licensed to 
use the process. 
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There are steels that just don’t lend them- 
selves to quantity production. They need that 
special touch of handwork that results in un- 
matched quality. These are some of the 
factors that make the difference between 
everyday steel—and the special steels that 
set Crucible apart. 

For instance, the fine chisels of the wood 
carver probably have a Crucible special alloy 
tool steel: PARK-S CHISEL STEEL; while his drill 
bits may be made of one of the more than 50 
Crucible-branded tool steels—REX AA HIGH 
sPpEED. Then too, Crucible supplies the special 
alloys that go into longer-lasting saw blades 
and other woodworking tools. 

Here’s but one example that points up the 
scope of Crucible’s activities. Expand this 
into the myriad of applications in Industry 
and you can see why every day you come in 
contact with products made with Crucible 
Special Purpose Steels. If yours is an applica 
tion that requires a fine steel —call on Crucible 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
D3 years of, rnc} steelmaking 











CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH. PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA, ¢ SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N.J. © PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA. « SPRING WORKS. PITTSBURGH. PA. 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. « TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN e NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL. OHIO 
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Here’s Why it Will Pay You to 


LOCATE /N 


LACKAWANNA LAND 


Jot down your own specifications 
for the ideal industrial location for 
your purpose ...then study the 
above map for a moment. 


Consider this area in relation to 
your own needs for natural re- 
sources and raw materials, electric 
power, fuel and water, skilled or 
semi-skilled labor, favorable living 
conditions, proximity to great pop- 
ulation centers, access to domestic 


and foreign markets at New York 
and Great Lakes ports .. . availa- 
bility of the world’s finest trans- 
portation, 


On critical analysis you'll find that 
this thriving and prosperous in- 
dustrial area served by the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad has everything to 
help your business prosper. Scores 
of choice large and small locations 
are available. 


For information and confidential assistance in 
finding exactly the site you need, please contact: 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, Room 1704, 140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Phone BArciay 7-2500 


Lackawanna Railroad 


Shortest Rail Route between New York and Buffalo 
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Premixed Alloy 


A new ‘“‘semi-commer- 


cial"’ plant will produce sili- 
con-aluminum mixture direct 
from U.S. bauxitic clays. 


Silicon is a favorite alloying material 
for aluminum that is to be used in dic 
casting; the silicon makes the aluminum 
casicr to handle, yet the end product 
is harder. By conventional methods, 
though, the mixing of pure silicon and 
pure aluminum is rather tricky business 

During World War II, Tennessee 
Valley Authority found that some of 
the difficulties could be avoided by pro- 
ducing an aluminum-silicon alloy di- 
rectly from bauxitic clays found in the 
U.S. and using this as the alloying 
agent instead of pure silicon. Now 
TVA has given nonexclusive licenses 
for using its direct reduction process to 
two major companies, Apex Smelting 
Co. and American Smelting & Refin 
ing Co. (BW—Mar.21'53,p36). Apex 
and Amcrican, operating jointly as na 
tional Metallurgical Corp., are building 
a “semi-commercial” plant at Spring 
field, Ore. 
¢ Gravy—The principle of the process 
is a little like that of making gravy. 
If a cook adds cornstarch or some other 
dry thickener to the gravy, the result is 
likely to be lumpy. But if the corn- 
starch is premixed with a little water, 
the gravy will be smooth. The direct 
reduction process gives a premixed 
combination of silicon and aluminum. 

This alloy will then mix nicely with 
the relatively pure aluminum scrap 
from the aircraft industry, which is a 
major source of supply for smelters 

The process is expected to cut costs 
as well as to speed up alloving. National 
Metallurgical hopes to find out how 
big the saving will be after the $500, 
000 Springfield plant goes into opera- 
tion, around July 1. Capacity at first 
will be 2-million Ib. a year, but the 
plant has been designed so it can be 
swiftly converted to full scale operation, 
at about 10-million Ib. a vear. 
¢ Domestic Clays—A side benefit of the 
process would be to lessen to some ex- 
tent the dependence of the U.S. on 
imported bauxite. That’s because direct 
reduction can utilize domestic clays that 
contain alumina, but not in the high 
degree of concentration found in the 
imported bauxite that is used to pro- 
duce pure aluminum. 

TVA has been operating a direct 
reduction pilot plant ever since the war. 
Its experimental alloys have been used 
successfully by industry as a deoxidizing 
agent in steel making and as a reducing 
agent in the production of magnesium. 

Continuing research has promoted 
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“TRU-THREAD" 
THREAD 
DRESSING TOOLS 


"Sell it and make your fortune 
Mynheer Van Niekirk” 


It was the year 1876. Free America was 100 years old and there were great celebrations 
in Philadelphia. In London, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. 

In South Africa, children playing by the Orange River found a bright pebble, too 
pretty to throw away, but when trader Van Niekirk offered to buy it they shouted 
with laughter and told him to sell it and make his fortune. 

But, nobody wanted to buy the pebble so Van Niekirk dropped it in an envelope 
and mailed it to a government agent who declared it to be a diamond of 21 carats. 
Then, the governor of the Colony bought it for five hundred pounds and sent it to 
the Paris Exhibition as a curiosity. 

Nobody paid much attention, but this was the first clue to the existence of the 
diamond fields that would one day pour out fabulous treasures in gems—and in 
industrial diamonds, those incomparable cutting points which do so much to increase 
production and reduce costs. 

The diamond fields are but 75 years old, and for 43 of those years we have 
specialized in importing and selling industrial diamonds and manufacturing industrial 
diamond tools—engineered to your job and guaranteed to do it, Please write for 
our catalogs. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY 
9-3200 West Davison Avenue « Detroit 6, Michigan 
Othe lo ring U. 8. Ces--Agonts Hireoghoet the Wartd 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 
33 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


WHEEL TRUEING TOOL COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
575 Lenglols Ave., Windsor, Ont. 





The world is held to- 
gether. .on Farquhar 
Transparent Globes 
by TEXCEL Cellophane 
Tape. No doubt there 
is an important use 
for TEXCEL on your 
job. Our Tape Engi- 
neering Service can 
give you the answer... 
without obligation. 


TEXCEL 


CELLOPHANE TAPE 


INDUSTRIAL TAPE CORPORATION, WEW BRUNSWICK, W. J. 
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several private companies to seck new 
applications for the silicon-aluminum 
alloy. Apex Smelting, for one, wanted 
to find out whether it could be substi- 
tuted for the mixture of silicon and 
virgin aluminum that was being used 
to produce intermediate aluminum al- 
loys for die casting. 

Apex took its problems to IT'VA, and 
carried on research in the electric fur- 


naces both there and at the Bureau of 
Mines, in Albany, Ore 

Meanwhile, American Smelting & 
Refining had been carrying on similar 
studies on its own. When Apex fin- 
ally decided to go ahead, the two com- 
panies decided to pool their efforts and 
knowledge. The Oregon site was se- 


lected because abundant cheap electric 
powcr 1s needed to run the furnaces. 


“Piggy-Back” Boost for Radio 


Armstrong system of multiple transmission on a single 
FM frequency may help in struggle with TV. Three-dimen- 
sional sound would benefit especially. 


Radio engineers, scratching in all 
directions for gimmicks to combat tele- 
vision, this week were hopefully look- 
ing over “piggy-back” transmission, 
latest invention of Dr. Edwin H. Arm- 
strong, the father of frequency modu- 
lation (FM) radio. Armstrong’s new 
development permits an I'M station to 
send out several signals simultancously 
with the same frequency (BW—Mar.2! 
"53,p36). 

The industry sees two major poten- 
tialities in the Armstrong invention: 

¢'I'wo or three programs could 
be broadcast at the same time on the 
same frequency. 

e Three-dimensional sound, the 
so-called binaural transmission, would 
be given a definite boost. 

The advantages of the multi-program 
broadcasting springs basically from the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
rule that in any one city, no single 
company can operate more than one 
regular (AM) frequency and one FM 
frequency. 

* Conflict—The disadvantages of that 
to the broadcaster become especially 
poignant during the baseball season. 
Males of the family adamantly demand 
that baseball be broadcast to them. 
But the only way the station can 
satisfy them is by bereaving the distaff 
department of its favorite soap operas. 

With the Armstrong system, the di- 
lemma would be solved. The year- 
round soap opera continues, but dur- 
ing the diamond season, the bascball 
broadcasts ride serenely along on_ its 
back. A flick of the switch and your 
receiver picks out the progeam you 
want. 
¢ Three-Dimensional—The Armstrong 
benefits to binaural transmission are 
more technical. In present three-di- 
mensional sound, the same program is 
picked up from different angles by an 
AM and an FM transmitter. The cus- 
tomer, at his end, sits between an AM 
and an I'M receiver, each tuned to 
the same program. The result gives 
the same three-dimensional effect to 


the car that the movies are now trying 
to present to the eye. 

The result is much prized by the 
more crudite lovers of musi Uhey feel 
that a concert broadcast by a single 
transmitter overstresses that part of the 
orchestra—be it woodwinds, brass, or 
what—that is nearest to the transmit- 
ter. With two transmitters, this aural 
discriminating is largely done away 
with. 

There is a catch, though. The FCC 
tule of one frequency to a. station 
means that one half of the binaural 
transmission must be AM, the other 
half FM. Static and interference are 
likely to plague the AM half of the 
sound. 

The Armstrong system would do 
away with the difficulty because it per 
mits both halves of the transmission 
to be sent by FM, which is relatively 
free from static. 

Ihere is a further advantage. As it 
is now, a station would have to tie up 
both its AM and its FM facilities to 
experiment with hinaural sound. Arm 
strong’s development would let it carry 
on normal programs, while experiment- 
ing at the same time 
¢ Filtering—Stripped of technicalities, 
the Armstrong system simply superim- 
poses one program on top of another. 
The receiving set is equipped with a 
“demodulator,” which filters out the 
desired program from the others that 
ride along with it. 

In theory, more than two signals 

can be sent at a time, but each would 
have to have its own demodulator. In 
practice, noise becomes a problem when 
more than three programs are sent at 
the same time. 
e Costs—On the side of costs, Arm- 
strong says that the adapting of pres 
ent transmitters to multiple broad 
casting should not be prohibitive. On 
the receiving end, the customer would 
either have to buy a new I'M set or 
have his old one adapted New sects 
might run about 25% more expensive 
than present models. 
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“Glare is eliminated... machinery works 


better ...workers are comfortable 
since we installed PC Glass Blocks” 
says Richard S. Pierce, Associate Publisher, Wallaces’ Farmer Magazine 


With the wide climatic changes in Des Moines, Iowa, 
the windows in this building bulged out as much as 
six inches. The problem was so severe in winter that 
the windows were sealed and actually caulked for the ——s qavane STYURS—deceretive ox tenctiena! 
season. Even so, wind whistled in through cracks in ' . n anlgge heal cepa nor game 
the caulking. It got so bad that the delicate printing SOFT-LITE* EDGE—opal gloss insert af 
ae was affected, and employees complained | i edge of beth oot edge plore, creates 
oo ew FFUSING SCREEN—divides block into 
It was just as bad in the summer. The glare and Zhalve iver mien valve arm 
heat were so intense that the entire window area was OCLSANLBASY” PACE PRUE — specie! 
painted to make the interior more bearable. sniatee i coating protects block face from mortar 
Now, with PC Light-Diffusing Glass Blocks, the , a oe one 
problem has been solved. “Glare has been completely SAVES MONEY— oliminotes sash point 
eliminated,” says Mr. Pierce. Suter cake eas itunes ond steal 
The heat problem? “Because of the insulating prop- ct eaemeeans 
erties of these blocks, our employees are very com- 
fortable,” says Mr. Pierce, “And we completely elim- SSS SS SSS ae ean eee en en ae ae ae 
: Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
inated a burdensome replacement and maintenance B Dept. G-33, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
problem.” & 


Here's what you get with 
PC Glass Blocks 


*T.M. Reg. applied for 


Obsol — - Please send me ao FREE copy of your booklet, “PC Gloss Blocks —The Merk of @ 
ste 6 .« ~ > ; . ‘ > > =P, 
solete sash can cost you a small fortune in terms — fptrrssunen] Modern Building.” 


of high maintenance, high heat loss and employee 
discomfort. You can lick all three problems, and get 
a better-looking building in the bargain with PC Glass 
Blocks. CORNING 

See for yourself. Send the coupon today. ‘ ® 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation : 





L) Send engineer to discuss specific problem Advise nearest source of supply 











PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
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WHITE MOTOR’S new-type cab, revolutionary to the industry at first, started the . . . 


Swing to Tilt-Cab Trucks 


Three of White's biggest competitors are launching their 
versions of the cab that makes a truck easier to handle, and 
the engine more accessible for repair work. 


Four years ago, White Motor Co. 
wound up seven years of research and 
development and introduced a tilting 
cab on a cab-over-engine truck (picture, 
above), the theory being that it would 
facilitate maintenance (BW—Mayl4 
'49,p40). The other big truck makers 
cast skeptical glances toward White, 
and decided to let it guinea-pig the 
idea alone. 

This spring, three of these big truck 
makers, International Harvester Co., 
Diamond T Motor Car Co., and Mack 
Bros. Motor Car Co., are giving the 
White development the usual com- 
catmande stamp of approval: They're 
ringing out their own versions of the 
tilt cab. 

e Tiltocab—International Harvester says 
it has had its Tiltocab truck in produc- 
tion for about a vear. It will be on the 
market shortly. Right now, output is 
small, perhaps 500 or 600 units a year. 
The cab is hydraulically operated, and is 
wailable in all standard wheel bases for 
the company’s R-190 an.1 R-200 series, 
plus other special adaptations. Appar- 
ently I-H has been reflecting over the 
tilt-cab idea for some time: It says it 
has been interested in them since 1928. 
Twin Coach Co., of Kent, Ohio, is in- 
stalling the Tiltocabs for 1-H. 

e Tilt-Cab—Diamond T introduced its 
Tilt-Cab line at the Chicago Automo- 
bile Show early this month. ‘The com- 
pany had started researching the prob 


lem in 1951, showed its first tilt-cab 
model to its sales department and deal- 
ers in February, 1952. Their favorable 
reaction prompted the company to go 
into full development and production. 
The mechanism that operates the 
Diamond T Tilt-Cab consists of a set 
of counterbalancing springs that work 
very much like those on a tilting garage 
door. When the cab is tilted, none of 
the driver’s controls is disturbed. The 
universal joints in the steering column 
and gear shift control permit that as- 
sembly to pivot as the cab rises. 
Diamond T is stressing pretty much 
the same points that hav en used by 
White. For instance: The compact 
tractor takes up less room on the road 
or in parking lots, and the under-cab 
engine is more accessible for main 
tenance and repair. The ‘Tilt-Cab will 
be available in two of Diamond T’s 
series: the 112-hp. to 170-hp. gasoline 
engine or 150-hp. diesel 
els), and the 150-hp. to 300 hp. gaso- 
line and diesel series (six models). 
Production is expected to start in 
May with a target volume of 15,000 
units per vear. ““Tilt-Cab o named 
for two reasons: First, the cab tilts; sec 
ond, Diamond T’s board irman and 
founder is C. A. Tilt. 
e Mack’s Model—The Mack tilting cab 
model was first shown last fall in New 
York, and is now in production. It will 
be featured on two new cab-over-engine 


1X mod 
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In sailing, much depends upon control. 
Here, Chief Keokuk handles the tiller; 
Junior, the boom; and Princess Wenatchee 
makes ballasting an eye-popping pleasure! 


- 
GC 
Keokuk Electro-Silvery . . . available in 60 and 
30 pound pigs and 124 pound piglets .. . in 


regular or alloy analysis. Keokuk also manu 
factures high silicon metal. 


SALES AGENTS: MILLER AND COMPANY 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois e 
3504 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio e 915 
Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


On the seas, in a foundry or a steel plant . . . control is 
essential. It’s the chief role of Keokuk Electro-Silvery 
in charging the cupola or blocking the open hearth. 
For with Keokuk, you are assured of accurate per- 
centages of silicon... and, as suits your melt, alloys 
ef manganese, chrome or nickel in various combina- 
tions. So, control both quality and costs with Keokuk. 
Writeyoday for complete information! 


ELECTRO-METALS COMPANY 
Keokuk, lowa 
Wenatchee Deision: Wenatchee, Washington 


~ 





“Full pressure, Joe— 
Quaker hose can take it!”’ 


INDUSTRIAL HOSE 


For heavy duty or light work .. . 
for steam, water, air, acid or gas 
.. . Quaker hose is engineered for 
your specific job . . . built for unin- 
terrupted service, low mainten- 
ance cost. 


Write for name of nearest 
Quaker distributor 


Belting, Hose, Packing and Moulded Rub- 
ber of every construction for every need 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 
DIVISION OF H.K. PORTER COMPANY. INC. 





AT G.E.'s 


Speed 
and 
Accuracy 
count 


Nebel engine and gaplathes are used by every im- 
portant jet engine manufacturer...for fast, 
accurate and economical metalturning. 


Save time and money. Check Nebel first: swing 
sizes 16” to 50”. Wire for prices and 
delivery. The Nebel Machine Tool Co., 
3451 Central Parkway,Cincinnati 25, Ohio, 


OF PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


JET ENGINE PLANT 


Tough joba made easy with Nebel extension bed 
gap lathes like this — one of several at General 
Electric, Cincinnati, 


the workhorse of the 
: —— 
metalworking shop since 1899 





tractors, especially designed for over- 
the-road hauling. Mack says the tractors 
will accommodate 35-ft. trailers and still 
remain well within a 45-ft. over-all 
length limit. One tractor, the H60T 
is gasoline powered, 170-hp. The sec- 
ond is a 170-hp. diesel. Both cabs hold 
three men, tilt manually 

¢ For the Kids—The toy industry also 
has a salute of recognition for the 
White development. Products Minia- 
ture, of Milwaukee, has put $14,000 
into dies to manufacture a plastic model 
of the tilt cab. 

¢ On Its Way—Meanwhile, White Mo- 
tor Co., in Cleveland, has been watch- 
ing closely its competitors’ moves. It 
spent more than $2-million in develop 
ing the idea, and nearly $1-million more 
in introducing, promoting, and getting 
acceptance of such a type truck. Its 
pionecring efforts started to pay off only 
a year Or sO ago when a definite trend 
developed among truck users—both de- 
livery type and over-the-road haulers— 
for the  tilt-cab-over-the-engine _ style 
truck. 

Today more than 50% of White’s 
production is for this type. Says its 
president, Robert Black: “We are 
studying the situation and awaiting de 
vclopments—but you can scarcely expect 
us to accept these challenges in a 
recumbent posture.” 


Gold Seal 
Solid gold wire proved to be the “cheap- 


est satisfactory material’ that Westinghouse 
scientists could find to solve the problem of 


an air-tight, high-temperature, corrosion- 
resistant seal around valve openings in the 
top of vacuum tanks in which zirconium is 
processed. Each tank requires more than 
9 ft. of the wire, but the wire can be used 


over and over again. 
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ZINC FOR GALVANIZING 


Courtesy of The Witt Cornice Co., Member, American Hot Dip Galvanizers Association, Ine 


Eagle-Picher supplies zinc for galvanizing — to 


protect steel from its worst enemy — corrosion! 


Zinc gaivanizing gives steel an effective weather- 
resistant coat — non-corrosive and rust-resistant 
a barrier against both oxygen and moisture. 
Leading steel producers naturally turn to Eagle- 
Picher for zinc to protect products of steel — 


from factory buildings to grain storage bins... 


EAGLE 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


from farm fences to water barrels and pails. 


Galvanizing is but one of the many vital indus- 
trial applications where Eagle-Picher zinc plays 
a part. There may be a need for zinc, and for 
Eagle-Picher's practical research approach, in 
your own operations. We'd be glad to talk it over, 
Write today. Eagle-Picher Company, Zinc Sales 
Offices, Miami, Oklahoma. 


q EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e Generali Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in 


mining, smelting and processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, 


ceramic, chemical and agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment, 

and in many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 

products * Diatomaceous earth products * The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium, Cadmium 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations « Aluminum storm windows and screens, 
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Flex-A-Power, Trumbull’s modern 
electrical busway system, takes 
guesswork out of plans for power 
distribution. It can be altered or 
extended. It can be dismantled in one 
building and re-installed in another — 
quickly, easily and with complete re-use 
of parts. It points the way to greater 
efficiency, flexibility, and safety. It’s 
ready for the future today. 

Write for Bulletin BW-1. 


TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 
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A time compressor invent it the Uni- 
versity of Illinois can speed up tape 
recordings without changing 
ease of understanding. | 
chops words or musi t 
tions, throws part of th 
shoves the rest close tos 
ventor claims that ssions of 
10% can’t be noticed that 
of the tape can be di led without 
destroying understandabi 

* 
Waste pickle liquor (an id 
remove scale from the ice of stecl 
products) can be salvaged by a new 
European process now being adapted 
by Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ‘Uh 
process recovers the entire sulfate con 
tent of the waste pick iquor as a 1 
usable sulfuric acid without installation 
of an expensive contact or chamber 
sulfuric acid plant 

* 
A steam jet process of 
black thoroughly into 
liquid state has been 
Copolymer Corp., Baton Rouge, 
The process is said to 
road tests a 20% impro 
wear over control ti of 
“cold” GR-S rubber prod 


methods. 


tone or 
machine 
little se 
wav, and 


Vhe in 


50% 


used to 


WxiIng carbon 
its 
nounced by 


La. 


shown in 


ubber in 


ient in road 
the b« st 
d by other 
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Preliminary tests will soon be run in 
the depths from 16,933 ft. to 17,112 ft. 
at a new oil well operated by Shell Oil 
Co. The well is at the Weeks Island 
ficld in Louisiana. If completed, it may 
become the deepest produc 
the world. That distin 
claimed for a Wasco field vy 
fornia, which flows from 15 

* 

Mathieson Chemical Corp. has plans 
for a Morgantown (West Va.) plant 
that will produce commercial quanti 
ties of caprolactam, a material to 
be used in the production of nylon 
fiber. American Enka Corp., recenth 
licensed to produce nylon’ under 
du Pont patents, will use the material 
A foreign affiliate of American Enka 
has been manufacturing nylon from 
caprolactam at a plant in Emmen, Hol 
land. 


ing hole in 
tion is now 


ell in Cali- 
530 ft. 


* 

General Motors is pl inning a network 
ot 35 service training 
out the country to make it possible for 
dealer personnel to keep up-to-date 
systematically on nev dels and tech 
nological advances. First center is 
scheduled to open in Detroit about 
Sept. 1. Classroom is designed so that 
a “line” vehicle may be brought in and 
all maintenance, repair, and overhaul 
operations taught under actual shop con 


iters through 





ditions. 
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HUGE VOLUTE CASING of one of the Tracy 
Plant’s 84-inch Worthington pumps being 
assembled inside a concrete form. The next 
step was to completely imbed it in concrete. 


6-TON SHAFT reaches down to one of the six giant Worthington centrifugal 
pumps that lift 2,000,000 gallons of Sacramento River water 197 ft every minute 


6-ton “‘muscles” for the biggest irrigation project ever undertaken 


The job was literally to lift a river. 

In the Central Valley of California, the 
Sacramento River has a super-abundance 
of water. The San Joaquin Valley, with 
its potentially rich farmlands, thirstily 
needs every drop it can get. The big 
catch was moving water from one to the 
other, 

The solution? Lifting two million gal- 
lons of Sacramento River water 197 feet 
every minute. This is the largest mass- 
movement of water ever attempted. It 
is made possible at the Tracy Pumping 
Plant by six Worthington 22,500-horse- 
power pumps, so huge their shafts weigh 
six tons apiece. Such pumps could fill an 
ordinary 100,000-gallon city water tank 
in just three seconds. 

So sure were the engineers on the job 
of the in-built soundness of these pumps 


DISCHARGE LINE ASSEMBLY dwarfs this 
workman. Three such lines carry the river’s 
water about a mile upgrade to the Delta- 
Mendota Canal which flows into the 
San Joaquin Valley. 


that they had them completely imbedded 
in concrete! 

Worthington experience, design, and 
manufacturing facilities are always ready 
to assist in the solution of civil, mechan- 
ical, or industrial engineering problems. 
Write us about your needs. Worthington 
Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


2 Sign of Value 
und tae World 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION « COMPRESSORS - CONSTRUCTION 


EQUIPMENT + ENGINES + FEEDWATER HEATERS + (RDUSTRIAL MIRERS 
LIQUIO METERS + PUMPS - STEAM CONDENSERS + STEAM JET EJECTORS 
STEAM TURBINES + ¥-BELT DRIVES WATER TREATMENT APPARATUS 


WELDING POSITIONERS 








Now...a new and 


STRONGER 
MOLDING MATERIAL 


eeehighest ever in high-impact phenolic ! 








Durez now offers you a ponrogne plastic nee material 
having an impact or shock strength in foot-pounds per inch 
(Izod) ranging up to 30. 





This compares favorably with some metals. It is several 
times as great as the impact strength of molding compounds 
in general use, the highest impact commercially practical 
in phenolics to date. 


MO ce 





Fiberglas*, the strengthening agent, is used in a manner Versatile Vise 
that conserves the industrially valuable properties of Durez Ordinarily you need an array of spe- 
molding phenolics. cial jigs to hold irregularly shaped parts 
for milling, drilling, grinding, and tool 
Po a tt and die work on a production line. Now, 
Known as Durez 16221, the new material invites consider- Custanite Corp. is introducing a vise 
™ eree variety R as excelle 
ation for a large variety of applications lt has excellent called Prestoflex, which—according to 
dimensional stability, a high modulus of elasticity, good the company—holds practically any- 
electrical properties and resistance to water, heat, and chem- thing ; 
icals. It will withstand far higher service temperatures than Lackiae mechaniom quick and 
“-— _. . . 4 4 af 2 1 . “ 
cellulose-filled materials. screwless, and can exert pressure up to 
1,200 psi. Just flip a lever and the vise 
, P : ; is ready for the next part. The com- 
Fiberglas*- filled Durez 16221 is natural in color, comes in an tek tae od “ ble ¢ oul 
ary § yer ‘arly eupeate Se pany says that the adjustable triangular 
ary form, and 1s reac ly moldec y standara Compression and circul onl hes s (pict oct 
methods. It produces parts or components having depend- ee er es ee eee 
arts s he Z depenc ; ‘ ; “eal 
abl > ean, rt a powerful grip on the work with much 
aply uniform Characteristics. 1 

) y less pressure than is needed in ordinary 
vises. 

Dimensions are 94 in. by 3} in. 
Capacity of the jaws is 24 in. It is made 
of specially hardened tool steel, with 
eeeiiel an working tolerances held to 0.001 in 

: ¢ Source: Custanite Corp., Larchmont, 
MY. 
e Price: About $60. 











As specialists in phenolics for 32 years, we offer you the 
counsel of our field technical staff in investigating the prof- 
itable application of Durez 16221, which is now in com- 





*Owens-Corning Fiberglas 





Write to DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. ‘ 
4003 Walck Road Color without Glare 


l 


Nerth Tonewende, N.Y. This summer you'll be able to buy 
moderate-price sunglasses with “natural 
Member S. P. |. Committee view” lenses. That means lenses dark 
on Large Plastics Moldings enough to keep out gl but light 
cnough for true perception of color 
The neutral-type lens first attracted 
attention when the wartime Armny- 
Navy Vision Committee recommended 
them. Small batches of the glass wer 
MOLDING COMPOUNDS made experimentally, and some com 
panies including Bausch & Lomb turned 
out a few lenses, but , for the 
quality market 
Mass production proved tumbling 
PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS block, since the neutral lenses require 
the precise blending of iny_ colors 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB Finally, after eight years of work, L. J. 
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Condor V-Belts-More use per dollar 


Condor V-Belts. — se per dollar 


Condor 4 | ’ allar 
Com. 7/ r dolla 


Condor V-be. , per dollar 


MORE GRIP, LESS SLIP, LONGER LIFE . . . . = Yes; you save money with 


Condor V-Belts on even the toughest multiple belt drive. Straight 
sidewalls provide more grip, less slip, longer life. They are the smoothest 
running V-Belts made, because every part is precision-balanced in manufac: 
ture. This, too, means longer life. Also in special oil-, heat-, static- 
resisting types . . .Get the engineering facts. Ask the R/M distributor for 
Bulletin 6868 ...He’ll tell you, too, how you get MORE USE PER DOLLAR 
with R/M hose, transmission and conveyor belts. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER DIVISION — PASSAIC, NEW p 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Flot Belts V-Belts Conveyor Belts Hose Roll Covering Tonk Lining Abrasive Wheels 


Other 8/M products include: Industrial Rubber ¢ Fan Belts © Radiator Hose © Brake Linings * Broke Blocks © Clutch Facings 
Asbestos Textiles © Teflon Products * Packings © Sintered Metal Parts * Bowling Balls 





call it “difficult”.. 


then call DACQO 


unusual design, tooling 
and production facilities 
mark DACO 


for the challenging jobs 


Are you looking for a source to see a difficult problem 
through for you from the prototype to the finished 
product? Then we invite you to learn about,Daco and 
the development projects successfully completed in 
recent years. 

A good example of Daco’s distinctive facilities is 
this array of jig borers and jig grinders for precision 
location of holes, contours and forms. It’s just one 
reason why Daco is recognized as one of the nation’s 
best for this type of work. Next time you have a pre- 
cision tooling-and-production problem, call Daco. In 
the meantime, ask to be put on the mailing list for 
our quarterly, Daco Doines. 


DACO MACHINE & TOOL COMPANY 
202 Tillary Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


From prototype to finished product... 
in instruments and instrument tooling 


DACO| 








Houze Convex Glass Co. has licked the 
production problem. 

Lenses made by the Houze method 
will still cost twice as much as the 
cheapest sunglasses in the field. But 
they will nonetheless be in the popular 
price range, able to invade the depart- 
ment stores, variety chains, and drug- 
stores where 80% of all sunglasses are 
sold today. In fact, Houze predicts 
that eventually they will replace the 
lighter tints now availabl 
¢ Source: L. J]. Houze Convex Glass 
Co., Point Marion, Pa. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A rinse for mothproofing woolens 
called EQ-53 has been developed by 
the Dept. of Agriculture. One table- 
spoon of the soluble rinse added to the 
wash water for every pound of woolens 
is supposed to be cnough to mothproof 
the fabric for a year. Royal Home 
Products, Inc., Cincinnati, and Wis- 
consin Chemical Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, have already announced that 
they will produce it. 

a 
Sanding can be speeded on contoured 
surfaces if you attach a flexible abrasive 
pad now available from Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., to a 4-in. 
drill. The company recommends it 
particularly as a means of mechanizing 
boat finishing, eliminating the strenu- 
ous job of hand-sanding that confronts 
boat owners every spring. The soft, 
sponge-rubber pad can conform to 
cvery curve of hull, spars, decks, and 
cabin top. 

* 
Home gadgeteers get a chance to dream 
up their own uses for magnets with a 
You-Try-It kit—containing +5 magnets 
in eight styles, turned out by General 
Electric’s Carboloy Dept Detroit, 
Mich. GE suggests such possibilities 
as attaching the magnets to*the wall to 
hold metal equipment, or using them 
to retrieve metal pieces caught in inac- 
cessible spots. 

e 
Sewage facilities and septic tanks work 
more efficiently if you add a powder 
called Bionetic, according to manufac 
turcr Reliance Chemicals Corp., of 
Houston. The functioning of the en 
zyme systems of preserved mucroorgan 
isms in the powder is what does the 
trick. Reliance says the product is 
harmless to humans and plumbing, and 
cuts odors when tanks are overloaded. 

s 
A safety door lock that hooks to th« 
rain gutter of automobiles, with no 
drilling required, keeps children safe in- 
side if parents leave them unattended 
for a short while. Price is $1.25 from 
Sleetex Co., Inc., New York City. 
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biggest, reports it sold $20-million 
worth of freezers last vear, $5-million 
worth of food. Even in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, the food club is by 
no means dead. 

Even the food clubs’ worst enemies, 
moreover, concede that both appliance 
and frozen food industries owe a debt 
to the plans. Some of the plans’ 
screeching promotion tactics may have 
been deplorable, but they made the 
consumer freezer conscious and frozen 
food conscious. Denver chains, for 
instance, sav they're all for the new 
compctition. It has really helped them. 

Both products had a record vear in 
1952. Manufacturers shipped 1.1-mil- 
lion home freezers, an $.6% increase 
over 1951 shipments, says Electrical 
Merchandising, a McGraw-Hill publi- 
cation. Frozen food output (excluding 
ice cream) was an estimated 5.2-billion 
Ib., nearly 1-billion Ib than 
1951 output. 
¢ Still Rising—City by city, the story 
is still one of rising sales. A Des Moines 
wholesaler estimates frozen food vol- 
ume up 40% over a year ago. In Hous 
ton, several stores report 15% to 25% 
more frozen food business than in 
1951. Birmingham’s 1952 sales were 
more than double 1951's. Cleveland 
sales have grown 25% to 30% in the 
last two years. In Detroit and Pitts 
burgh, there’s a slow, steady climb. 

The home freezer can’t take all the 
credit, of course. As more companies 
rushed into the frozen food business, 
competition for the retailers’ limited 
display space drove prices down. That, 
plus heavy promotion, was the all-im 
portant factor, some big packers say. 


More 


ll. The Battle Continues 


The food plans are still in the run- 
ning. A Salt Lake City plan operator 
puts it this way: “The home freezer 
business has been like a fantastic dream 
for the past two years—in ‘Technicolor. 
But I think we're beginning to see the 
light.” 

The light comes from _ several 
sources. In New York a brand new 
group, Food Plan Dealers Assn., has 
just been set up. Similar groups in 
other cities are working to keep the 
clubs in order. The new plans coming 
in—and they are still coming—appar 
ently have learned a lesson from their 
predecessors. 

The day of the lurid advertisement 
is almost gone. No more “buy it whole 
sale” stuff in Seattle, for instance, or 
even a promise of any specific saving. 
The trend now is to stress that safer 
battle crv, “convenience.” 
¢ Other Outlets—To keep the battle 
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going, however, the retailer, too, has 
scen the light. Chains, supermarkets, 
and independents are plugging their 
“specials” to freezer owners. A grow- 
ing number of them offer discounts on 
case lots. Some supermarkets are de- 
voting their off days—-Mondays and 
Tuesdays—to the quantity customer. 
And while some are still worried, most 
of them say their profits haven't been 
hurt; their volume has grown to make 
up for lower big-lot prices. 

Another antagonist in the fight has 
had a change of heart. That's the 
company that rents frozen food lock- 
ers. At first the locker operator saw 
the freezer only as a threat to his locker 
rentals. And it’s true that the over-all 
number of lockers is declining—down 
from some 11,600 in 1951 to 11,400 
last year. But good merchandisers are 
making good gains, says Robert Ma- 
deira, secretary of the National Frozen 
Food Locker Institute. They have 
taken to selling frozen foods, processing 
meats for the home freezer, to make 
up for their rental losses. In many areas 
they rank right behind the grocery 
stores in percentage of frozen food 
handled. In all, lockers account for 
about 7% of the total meat handling 
bill in the country. 

One fact shows the way locker people 
are thinking. Locker Management, a 
trade publication, has just changed its 
name to Frozen Food Center. 


lll. Who'll Get the Plum? 


The retailer argues that he’s bound 
to get the home freezer business even- 
tually. Canned foods went that way; 
why shouldn’t frozen foods? Right 
now he’s said to be getting two-thirds 
of the frozen food business. And he 
has some strong reasons for further 
optimism: 

One is the trend to one-stop shop- 
ping. (That's what killed the specialty 
frozen food store, notes J. M. Fox, 
president of Minute Maid Corp.) 
What’s more, the store offers the cus- 
tomer a choice, and a choice of well 
known brands. Besides, the housewife 
may buck the trend toward dumping 
the inventory into her kitchen. In 
the past few months she has learned 
she can lose money when meat prices 
are falling. She has a long-ingrained 
habit of buying for only a few days 
ahead. William Blees, vice-president 
of Avco Corp., thinks that fact alone 
may prove the plans’ downfall. People, 
he says, just don’t plan their cating 
that far ahead. 
¢ Rebuttal—l’or his part, the food plan 
opcrater has some answers, too: 

Plans can save the customer money 





“Blue Ribbon tare 
cut our cost 
122%" 


—says Shelby Dinettes, Inc. 





Blue Ribbon tape saves time 
and eliminates waste in 
sealing Shelby cartons 


Shelby Dinettes management specifies 
gummed tape for neat, dust-tight carton 
closures. Last year they began using Blue 
Ribbon Superstandard Gummed Tape. The 
result? S. J. Shelby, company president, 
tells what has happened 

“Since we started using Blue Ribbon 
Tape we have cut our tape cost approxi- 
mately 1214 °%. Thanks for introducing us 
to Blue Ribbon’ 

Send for booklet on economies you can 
give your shipping room with this stronger, 
time and waste-saving superstandard tape. 


SEND TODAY for copy of, "How to 
cut costs in your shipping room.” 


Send me without 
obligation a free copy 
of this helpful booklet 
on packaging procedures 
that can save us money 
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MARKETING 
The Freezer—Rocking the Food Industry 


The home freezer and its sidekick, the freezer-food 


plan, have made their mark on food distribution. 


More and more housewives are buying food in bulk, 


to store in freezers. It's affecting retailers. 


Many of the early food plans are dying off. But sales 


of freezers—and frozen foods—are climbing steadily. 


PART | 


Who'll Fill the Home Freezer? 


A home freezer is a sedate, even 
dignified object. It hasn’t the look of 
a revolutionary, plotting to overthrow 
established institutions. Yet this mod- 
cst-faced appliance has carned the dis- 
tinction of setting not one, but two 
industries on their cars. 

lirst, by making the housewife a 
potential holder of inventory, it poses 
some long-range questions that will 
have to be answered some day (page 
68). Further, it has joined hands with 
another relatively new product, frozen 
foods, in a merchandising deal that 
threatens a downright revolution in 
food distribution. This is the phe 
nomenon known as the food club, 
where the housewife food and 
freezer in a sort of package deal. ‘The 
idea is to sell a freezer—full of food 
on time, with the food going at some 
where near wholesale prices (BW—Apr. 
12°52,p30). 
¢ Impact—T'oo few freezers have been 
sold for the inventory impact to be felt 
yet. But the freezer-food tie-in has had 
plenty of impact in the last year or so. 
Here’s how the picture looks now: 

¢ The most spectacular days of 
the food clubs are over. ‘The strongest 
will continue to make progress 
(page 70), but comparatively slowly. 

e But the freezers themselves, 
which got a tremendous boost from the 
food clubs, seem destined for a contin 
uation of the boom (page 72). 

e And even if most of the feod 
clubs wither and dic, thev'll have left 
a lasting impression on the whole of 
frozen food distribution. 
¢ Food Plan—lor a while everyone 
had a package food-freezer deal. Ap 
pliance dealers, tied up with food 
wholesalers, worked the idea to 
the hilt. Some food distributors, al- 
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ready done out of some of their busi- 
ness by direct manufacturer-to-super- 
market sales, saw the plan as a chance to 
get in on a fat market. Hundreds of 
sharp operators, in neither appliance 
nor food business, saw an opportunity 
to make a fast buck. Ethical food plan 
operators urged it as a new way of life, 
a shorter, cheaper channel of distribu- 
tion. Food retailers, caught flat-footed, 
wrung their hands while potential cus- 
tomers tripped off to where they could 
get it wholesale. 

Basically, the food plan illustrates the 
sort of thing that happens when a 
fairly new appliance gets off the ground 
Once the luxury market is skimmed, it 
takes some selling to shove the prod 
uct along. The food plan was the great 
selling gimmick to get the freezer out 
of the hard-to-sell stage fast. It meant 
tough competition, and many jolts 
and jars. 

Early this year the jolts began to 
show up in earnest. It became apparent 
that some heads in the food plan 
business were rolling. BUSINESS WEEK 
has made a cross-country check to find 
out what happened. Here’s the story: 


I. Where Are They Now? 


The plain fact is that, in some areas, 
food plans are dying like flies. Nobody 
knows for sure how many plans ther 
were at their height; one estimate puts 
it at 2,000. Quick Frozen Foods, a 
trade publication, figures that today 
there are probably about 650. 

Here’s what BW reporters found in 
some typical cities. 

In Denver, none of the tie-ins is 
doing very well; most have folded. 
“What has happened to them shouldn't 
have, to a dog,” an observer comments. 


In Salt Lake City, 20 plan left out 
of 31; six of these do nearly all the 
business. In Los Angeles, the 
that there were 200 plans a year ago 
Now there are perhaps 100—and two 
or three good ones carry the burden of 
progress. 

In San Francisco, the 
counted. One surviving plan operator 
tells of 12 plans that folded in the last 
six months, knows of only about five 
remaining out of the 130-odd in busi 
ness last summer. In Seattle, business 
is settling down to two or three major 
operators. Des Moines has four plans 
today, against seven or eight a year ago. 
e What Tripped Them—One word 
sums up the main trouble: overselling. 
Claims of miraculous savings on food 
costs—ranging from 30 ill the way 
up to 50%—just didn’t work out. 
What the advertising called a_ four 
months’ supply of food was eaten up in 
two or three months. Short weight, 
poor food, mechanical failur 
advertising, poor financing, all brought 
the plans into disrepute 

Another basic difficulty was to find a 
good food supplier. Officially, at least, 
the big food packers are steering clear 
of the food plans. They have 
sire to alienate their best tomer, the 
retail store. “Our distributors are sell 
ing ’em,” growled one official, “but it’s 
over our dead body.” Big food dis 
tributors are often in th ime spot. 
The plans often have no choice but to 
buy the lesser-known brand Chev get 
meats mainly from small medium 
sized packing concerns, locker plants, 
and local slaughter-hous 

Financing is another headache. Banks 
are squeamish about lending on col 
lateral that is eaten up 
“It’s goofy,” banker 

despite the fact that bankers often 
find, to their surprise, that such loans 
are better than Home 
delivery is expensive ) plan can 
line up a lot of custome: 

Finally, the housewif 
unexpected obstacle. Plan 
she is likely to go back t 
store when her initial fre 
runs Out. 

For the rest, 
“They went out of busines 
they were poor businessmen.’ 
¢ Silver Lining—Yet the reports are not 
always of catastrophe. From Boston 
where department stores are heavily in 
volved—to Seattle, the word is that at 
least a few plans are making progress 
The Rich Plan, one of the oldest and 
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A Graphic Illustration of Your Maintenance Painting Costs 


Keep this picture clearly in your mind. On practically 
all maintenance painting jobs, the paint represents only 
20 per cent of the cost; labor, 80 per cent. And the paint 
you specify has a tremendous bearing on what you 
save or lose on labor. 


That is why so many prominent industrial, com- 
mercial and institutional buildings have specified 
Barreled Sunlight paint for so long. Some as long as 
fifty years. They’re willing to pay a few more pennies 
per gallon for Barreled Sunlight to get that extra 

quality which means extra savings 
in both paint and labor. They know 
that Barreled Sunlight takes more 





SEND FOR THIS NEW CATALOG NOW... 
For full information on olf Borreled Sunlight 
Maintenance Finishes .. . as well os Borreled 
Sunlight’s new ond advanced “Engineered 
Color” Plan ... write today on your compony 
letterhead for this new Barreled Sonlight ota- 
log. No charge. No obligation. 


thinner . . . cuts material costs. Yes, and of even 
greater importance, they know that Barreled Sunlight 
covers better, goes on faster and lasts longer. . . re- 
quires less labor per job and less frequent jobs 


If you find this hard to believe, let one of our repre- 
sentatives explain a fair, simple on-the-wall test which 
will prove how much you can save on painting by buy- 
ing the best in paint... Barreled Sunlight paint.Write 
and he’ll promptly call. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
1-C Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


Barreied Sunlight 
Fuinie 


in whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colers, 
there’s @ Barreled Sunlight Paint fer every jeb 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints . . . for all types of buildings . . . have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 
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saving money to people who use copper 





Saving space means 

tubing in heat exchanger and condenser installations. 
That's is important to them 
In the first place, 

tion—fins coming right out of the wall of the tube. This integral 


why Wolverine’s Trufin* 
Wolverine Trufin features one-piece construc 


;@ positive, uninterrupted thermal flow and uniform 
Ihe strong fins withstand distortion, vibration, 


structure assure 
temperature control. 
shock, and changes caused by expansion and contraction. 
And, just as important, Trufin requires less space than plain 
tube—using as a measurement an identical amount of surface area. 
It can be formed or fabricated as easily as plain tube. Trufin is 
available in a wide variety of fin spacings and heights and in copper, 


aluminum or bi-metal. Write today for our Trufin bulletin 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., pro 
of tubing and tubular products of copper, copper-base alloy, aluminum and 
electric welded steel. 1469 Central Avenue, Detroit, Michigan.—Plants in 
Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 


ducers 


Frufin and the Wolverine Spun End Process avail- 
London, Ontario. 


Wolverin 
able in Canada through the Unifin Tube Co., 
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That's the way we want it to be, here at Claymont. 
Because that’s the way we make sure that your order 


for alloy steel gets careful, individualized supervision 
. . » painstaking attention to every processing detail 

right from the front office, through our laboratories, 

down to the men who roll your steel. 

Let us show you how our personal touch assures you of 
alloy steels that are truly tailored to your specialized 
requirements. 

Write or call Claymont Steel Products Department, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, Claymont, Delaware. 

THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRGN CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Oakland, California 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta © Boston © Buffalo © Chicago © Detroit « New York © Philadelphia 
CANADIAN OFFICES: Toronto © Winnipeg @ Edmonton © Vancouver 
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Makes your machines 


more productive 


Speed-changing 
af Mechanism 








REEVES 
Vari- Speed 
Motodrive 


Here’s a complete variable speed power 
plant—in sizes up to 20 hp and in speed 
ratios as high as 10 to 1—that gives 
your machines a// the advantages of 
stepless, accurate speed adjustability, 
Permits machine speeds to be reduced 
or increased at will—just by turning a 
handwheel, pressing a button, or auto- 
matically —and without stopping. This 
means that, on the same machine, 
you can= 


Process more different sizes 
and shapes. 

Handle a much wider variety 
of materials. 

Match machine speed with 
operator's ability —use slower 
speeds for beginners; faster 
speeds for skilled operators. 


The Vari-Speed Motodrive is one in a 
complete line of Rr*ves Variable Speed 
Drives now standard on 2,615 makes of 
machines and easily applied to machines 
in service. Send for complete informa- 
tion to Dept. 23. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized leader in variable speed control 


Variable Speed Drives 
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THE HOME FREEZER: PART Il 
When Consumers Hold the Inventory 


Me pown the home freezer 
as one of the truly revolu- 
tionary elements in today’s distri- 
bution picture. 

Just how the revolution will end 
remains to be seen. But at this 
stage it looks pretty certain that 
the consumer’s buying habits have 
been permanently changed. Once 
he has a place where he can keep a 
big inventory of fresh frozen food, 
it is highly unlikely that he will 
ever go back to buying his frozen 
food in small lots. 

The change is_ taking place 
much faster than many people sup- 
pose. Despite the cost of a new 
freezer, there are already some 5- 
million of them. According to 
Electrical Merchandising, about 
11% or 12% of U.S. wired homes 
now have freezers. 

Even with this degree of market 
saturation, an immense addition 
has been made to the country’s 
total storage space for frozen foods. 
These 5-million or so freezers have 
a total freezing space of nearly 60- 
million cu. ft. If you add to this 
the space in the freezer sections of 
refrigerators, you come up with a 
figure somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 80-million cu. ft. of freezer 
storage space. 


¥* CAN GRASP the magnitude 
of this more fully when you 
realize that it is very nearly 
equal to the total commercial 
frozen food storage space—in public 
and private warehouses and in meat 
packing plants—just before the 
war. What’s more, we are adding 
new storage space in the home at 
a great rate. According to some 
estimates, new freezers will add 
some 20-million cu. ft. of storage 
space annually. Added to this is an 
unknown amount of space in new 
refrigerators. 

Furthermore, the addition of 
new home freezer space has a 
spreading effect. Up until now, the 
store was a bottleneck in the frozen 
food business. Grocers haven’t the 
money with which to buy enough 
freezer cabinets to keep up with 
demand. But now that the con- 
sumer has started holding the in- 
ventory, things are loosening up all 
along the line. 

The whole industry is adding 


new storage space rapidly. In 195] 
the Dept. of Agriculture estimated 
that there were 212-million cu. ft 
of so-called “sharp” freezer pact 
(capable of handling frozen foods 
in commercial warehouses in the 
country. By this year, the industry 
thinks there will be 225-million 
cu. ft. in use. Beyond this are the 
net additions to the freezer space 
in railroad cars, trucks, and stores, 
which would be hard to estimate 
Closely. All of this is bound to in- 
crease, to keep pace with the de- 
mand created at the home level 


T= IN TURN raises the very 
interesting question of what 
will happen when the saturation of 
freezers reaches, say, 30% of wired 
homes—a figure that should be 
reached fairly soon if sales of 
freezers go at the anticipated rate 
of from 14-million units to 2- 
million units a year. What, for 
example, will happen to meat? 

Todav, the nation’s commercial 
freezer storage space holds an in- 
ventory of somewhere around 700- 
million Ib. of frozen meat. This, 
in terms of total U.S. meat con- 
sumption, may not scem much. It 
adds up to about 10 days’ supply 
for the entire country. But add in 
the meat stocked in house freezers, 
allow something for meat in transit, 
then calculate what this figure 
may come to in a few years’ time 
—and you have a big inventor 

This inventory of fresh frozen 
meat can have a powerful leverage 
on prices. It will help take the 
seasonality out of the meat busi- 
ness, just as the inventory of 
frozen juice has done in the case of 
the citrus business. It may never 
equalize prices to that extent, but 
it will help—if only because the 
consumer, with a couple of weeks’ 
supply of meat in the house, can 
simply get out of the market if 
prices arc too high. 

At the moment, the big meat 
packers are ducking the whole 
issue. They're saying that nothing 
will happen to their business for 
a couple of decades. But tech 
nological advances have a way of 
bursting on this country’s mobile 
economy with extraordinary vigor 
Frozen orange concentrate is the 
great example. 
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CUSTOMER'S ORDER is relayed through plan to Puritan. Butchers start preparing the 


meat for packaging and freezing. Beef cuts (background) are aged. 


REST OF ORDER —vegetable, fish, fruit— 
is made up in a frigid storage warehouse. 


a ee. 


HOME FREEZER is loaded by delivery- 
man. He can stock about eight a day. 


for the Customer 


wanted him to supply them. Weintraub 
formed several other affiliates to handle 
the newcomers. He now supplies about 
100 food plans in the New York area. 
lor simplhfication, it’s easier to lump 
all of his consumer affiliates under the 


ing hotels and restaurants for years. 
¢ Beginning—Wcintraub started dicker- 
ing with the idea of consumer freezer- 
plan sales a couple of years ago, but 
he wanted to be cautious. First, he 
knew his companies had top reputa- 
tions; second, he knew that food plans 
in general did not. Finally, last May, 
when he thought he had a good deal 
(with Amana Products Corp.—a dis- 
tributor for Amana Refrigeration, Inc.), 
he moved into the consumer business. 
He formed an affiliate of his Puritan 
arm, Puritan Frosted Food Corp., to 
supply the Amana Plan. 

In no time Weintraub was ap- 
proached by other freezer manufac- 
turers, distributors, and retailers who 
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name they use on the telephone— 
l'rosted Voods. Frosted Foods is now 
supplying close to 20,000 families. It 
has grown every month, so mach so 
that Weintraub is arranging new quar- 
ters for this end of his business, By sum- 
mer, the organization’s sales volume 
will probably pass its hotel and restau- 
rant volume. 

¢ Operation—l'rosted Foods buys most 
of its stock of fruits and vegetables 
from frozen food packers. It buys any 





—is the most versatile, 
most adaptable 
bearing material available 


With the facilities of the Bunt- 
ing foundry and machine shop 
plus Bunting engineering, un- 
usual bearings become possi- 
ble. Bunting Bronze Bearings 
can be tailor-made to your own 
design and specifications. Or, 
they are available in over a 
thousand standard sizes from 
the stocks of hundreds of 
Bunting distributors— at least 

one of them near you. 

° 

The Bunting Brass & Bronze Company, 

715 Spencer St., Toledo 1, Ohio 

Branches in Principal Cities. 


Bani 


BRONZE BEARINGS-BUSHINGS 
PRECISION BRONZE BARS 





MACY’S sells a freezer, interests a 


tomer in subscribing to a food plan. 
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PACKAGED MEAT order is grouped on 
shelf and flash-frozen at —30! 
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HOME FREEZER: PART Ill 


StockingUp 


Supplying food pla ith frozen 
food is not a simple m ting opera- 
tion. It means gathering together, in 
quantity, a complet of meat, 
poultry, fish, vegetables, fruit, juice, ice 
cream, and specialty it It means 
storing all of these foods, frozen solid, 
and delivering them froz olid. These 
steps are expensive—yet the food plan 
must still be able to t enticing 
prices. 

An example of a food plan supplier 
is the Puritan and Beinecke setup in 
New York City. Puritan Beef Co., Inc., 
and Beinecke Meat Co., Inc., are two 

HOME DELIVERY is a big advantage of a freezer-food plan. Puritan Beet is companies with one president—Stanley 
in the business of supplying food for 100 food plans in and = Weintraub, Both arms of the Wein 
around New York City. It delivers to 20,000 families. traub organization hay en suppl 
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important details! 


In just one quiet minute 
I read the same 


facts in a Telegram 
~ clear —concise— 
accurate— And they 
can’t be forgotten!’ 














Aqua-Tuf 


WET STRENGTH PAPER 


Licks those Tough 


Greaseproof 
and Wet Strength 


Packaging Problems 


Moist or semi-moist foods require, 
among other things, a high wet strength 
paper for proper packaging. Rhinelander 
Aqua-Tuf glassine and greaseproof pa- 
pers provide wet strength to a remark- 
able degree. 

The beauty of Aqua-Tuf is that in ad- 
dition to wet strength, it also offers you 
the combination advantages found only 
in glassine and greaseproof papers. These 
include odor and moisture exclusion or 
retention, superior moldability, grease- 
proofness, and ease of handling. Cost? 
Surprisingly low— probably less than you 
now pay for fewer advantages 

The Aqua-Tuf line offers you a wide 
selection of workpapers in a variety of 
glassine and greaseproof grades. We'd 
like to tackle your problem. Why not let 
us know about it? 


Write for samples and full information 


4. 
1903-1953 r \y 50th Anniversary 


Rhinelander 


PAPER COMPANY 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





brand that meets it requirements: In 
vegetables, for instance, it attempts to 
buy only Grade A_ produce. ‘This 
means it doesn’t carry many big-name 
brands of frozen vegetables; they usually 
aren't government graded. 

The big feature at Frosted Foods is 
the meat; 60% to 80% of its orders 
by weight or dollar volume are tor 
meat. Unlike the vegetables, Frosted 
l’oods’ meat is completely processed 

from the hanging side of beef, 
through butchering, aging, packaging, 
freezing, and storing—by the Puritan- 
Beinecke people (pictures, page 70). 

None of the food is sold at whole- 
sale prices. The price advantage is 
gained by the consumer through 
quantity buying of particular items. 
lor example, a dozen 12-02. packages 
of frozen peas cost $2.19. This is a 
saving of a couple of cents a box on 
the usual retail price. 

e Meat Prices—Most of the meat is 
sold by wholesale cuts. If you want 
roast beef, you buy a seven-rib cut. 
This weighs about 35 Ib., and at the 
present price of 67¢ a |b., costs around 
$25. It comes cut and packaged into 
two or three roasts, two or three rib 
steaks, and short ribs. 

The Frosted Foods order blank states 
after cach meat item the approximate 
cutting loss and trim. I'cr beef, it’s 21% 
(Il’rosted rebates about 3¢ a lb. on this 
loss). Any housewife can combine this 
loss with the per pound cost and tell 
you that Weintraub’s meat isn't 
exactly cheap—not at today’s prices. 
But she is getting “heavy choice” 
meats, the kind Weintraub sells to 
hotels and restaurants. “Heavy” beef 
comes from fatter steers, and because 
a fattened steer has about the same 
bone weight as one right off the range, 
thcre’s more meat per pound on a cut 
of heavy beef. In advertising Frosted 
loods’ meat, Amana in effect claims 
“heavv’’ meat cuts will yield at least 
20% more edible meat per pound than 
will plain “choice”, cuts. 
¢ Over-All Cost—Amana Plan No. 12 
is intended to feed a family of two or 
three its principal meal of the day for 
four months. It costs about $160. On 
reorder (Weintraub claims he gets 
90%), the customer usually wants to 
break away from the restrictions of the 
plan and simply buy the foods she 
found went over best with her family. 
It won't cost her anv more: Pricewise, 
the plan is simply a sum of its parts. 
In the long run, a plan simply makes 
quantity frozen food selling easier to 
talk about, easicr to advertise. 

The average purchase from Frosted 
Foods is for a (hypothetical) 16-cu. ft. 
freezer, comes to about $200. One- 
third of the customers pay cash. The 
rest finance their food purchases. 
Frosted holds their four-month notes, 
and they pay off in four installments. 


To stay on the right side of the bank- 
ing laws, Frosted doesn’t charge in- 
tcrest—just a $12 service cost regard- 
icss of the amount of the te. On re 
orders, this drops to SY mr note. 
¢ Building a  Reputation—Stanley 
Weintraub is trying to put a piece 
of good steak on the black eye that 
some operators have given to the busi- 
ness. 

Weintraub fecls that if he and 
others do business in this fashion, and 
offer technical advice and _ assistance 
and other forms of servicc, the un- 
ethical operators will eventually be 
driven out of the field. Then, he thinks, 
quantity buying of frozen food is going 
to upset food distribution as we know 
it today. 


HOME FREEZER: PART IV 


The Nucleus 


The freezer itself seems 
destined for a boom year. 
Here's the story of how it 
became what it is today. 


What are the prospects for the object 
that started all this furor—the home 
freezer itself? The weight of fecling 
vmong manufacturers cc! that of a 
Phileo Corp. official, who says, “It’s a 
great year.”” Right now the industry is 
talking of 1.5-million n units in 
1953, against 1952’s 1.1-million. John 
Bess, president of Freshmaster Corp., 
figures output at 2-million 
e Enter—It was back in 1938 that 
Deepfreeze Appliance Di n of Motor 
Products Corp sold it first home 
freezer and started a min evolution 
on its way. Sales were sl it first, but 
the hamec Deepfreeze ight on, to a 
point that the company | omctimes 
rued its choice. ‘To ma people, a 
freezer is a ““deepfreeze,” with no capi- 
tal letter 

Che first home freeze 
after those in ice cream parlors; it was 
a chest. Hard on the h of Deep 
freeze’s move, Amana Refrigeration, 
Inc., came out with an upnght. Ever 
since its entry into the freezer field, 
Amana has made a determined bid for 
the market. Right now it claims to be 
the No. 1 freezer manufacturet 
¢ Growing Up—The war cut the home 
freezer’s career short. Since the war it 
has mushroomed. Elect Merchan- 
dising names 53 manufacturers cur- 
rently—and new names such as Thor 
Corp. and Admiral Corp. are entering 
the lists every month 

For 1953, Deepfreeze expects to up 
its own production 50° Amana, with 
a new $3.5-million plant under way, 


mode le d 
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can solve JOUR 
Wear-Kesistance problem 


@ WHAT JOBS HAVE YOU 
FOR CARMET CARBIDES TO DO? 


For maximum wear, save with Carmet—preformed 
to practically any shape or size! Examples: entire blanking die 
parts; inserts for drawing, heading, extruding and blanking dies; 
gauge and wear parts, pins, bushings, etc. Supplied Preformed 
—with minimum grind stock allowed, or precision ground and 
ready for use. Let us work with you ... send us your drawings and 
specifications for quotations. @ Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, 
Carbide Alloys Division, Wanda and Jarvis Avenues, Detroit 20, Mich. 


For complete MODERN Tooling, call 


Allegheny Ludium Ss) 











® “you name it... looks to triple output bef the vear- 


I helped make it!” end. General Electric Co. expects to 
double output—and, says E. L. Mc 


Bride, manager of marketing for major 
appliances, “We'll sell ‘em.” Crosley 
Division of Avco Mfg. Corp. expects to 
step up sales 40%. Kelvinator Division 
HYDROS FAL of Nash-Kelvinator Corp. thinks it will 

up output slightly. Philco will increase 
output of freezers—from one freezer for 

. every four refrigerators t ie freezer 
PiVeS paper for every three refrigerators. Frigidaire 

Division of General Motors Corp. and 

. Norge Division of Borg-Warner Corp 

lent of f| ht | both expect to boost production appre 

D y 9 : ciably; Maytag Co. and Hotpoint Co 

= will up theirs some. International Har 

vester Co. expects to make about the 
same as last year. 

Most manufacturers agr hat prices 
won't change much—though some hint 
strongly that high production costs are 
pushing against the roof 
e Ups and Downs—Sx trends in 
the freezer itself are apparent. One is 
the. growing popularity of the upright. 
Deepfreeze brought out its first upnght 
last June, is adding m Westing 
house Electric Corp., which up till now 
has had only one on the market, is 
coming out with three 1 ill fou 
are upright Philco, H ter, and 
Thor, however, build not! but chests. 
¢ Other Trends—Anot! innovation 
is the two-door model—part freezer, part 
refrigerator. I'reshmastet 1 new two- 
door job in which the freezer will get 

xen CORN STARCH twice the space the f rator com- 
ro, (no net) partment occupies. Sea Roebuck & 
contre’ Co. last week put on ay its new 
Super-Mart, a box with four cold zones, 
with a freezer chest t tl bottom. 
Made by Sceger Refrigerator Co., it 
sells for $399.95. GE reports phenom- 
enal success with its two-door box, 

The other big change under way is 
the demand for larger and larger boxes. 


I’ve learned a way to improve paper. A way to produce a stronger, tougher sheet. Electrical Merchandising ports that 


With better folding properties. And a better surface for writing or printing. in 1948 the best sellers ran from 7 cu. 
ft. to 8.9 cu. ft.; in 1952 from 13 cu. 
How do | do it? With a special new starch, It's added at the start of the paper- ft. to 16.9 cu. ft 
¢ Plans?—On the burning question of 
food plans, most manufacturers keep a 
scmi-hands-off attitude. Generally, they 
better. It improves all kinds of paper. From high grade Bond to Kraft. leave the decision to distributors and 
dealers—with an exhortation to be care- 
You ll find National’s touch everywhere — from paper making to packaging. ful. (Deepfreeze, incidentally. estimates 
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Effect of 2% Addition (Bleached Sulfite Stock) 





making process, when wood or rag pulp is mechanically treated to produce the 


desired characteristics. It's called a beater additive. It makes fibers stick together 





Starch and Adhesives applied through imaginative research and service. If you’re that less than 3% of the 73,000 appli 
ance dealers in the country who dis 
' Pi aa , A iteih tribute home freezers have freezer food 
ing, bagmaking, greaseproofing, laminating, gummed tape, creping, or tube wince plans.) But manufactui feel a good 


concerned about beater additions, tub sizing, calender sizing, coating, corrugat- 


ing, perhaps we can help you. Just write or phone us. one is a sound merchandising device. 
More than one manufacturer warns 
that 4 buyers’ market lies ahead. This 
fact, no doubt, parth xplains the 
e kindly attitude toward t food clubs. 
STARCHES ADHESIVES Another explanation: Freezer Owners 
Assn., a big plan now in 30 cities, says 
it doubled freezer and food sales in 
RESYNS 1952 vs. 1951. The Rich Plan expects 
to double its 1952 $20-million sales of 

NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Carricr Corp. freezers tl car. 
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HOW MUCH WILL 


ORROSION 


cost YOU THIS YEAR? 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 


Nola cen. . .IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


UNPLASTICIZED 


BE aK Ak By 


ed 





P.V.C. JUST DOESN'T CORRODE. 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 

to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 
Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


BBE AO 


Fume Ducts, Tank Liners, Similar Industrial Pipe— Naturally, piping 


Applications—Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A is ideal for 
fume ducts and tank liners because 


it is highly resistant to moisture, 


acids, oxygen, sunlight, ageing and 
other corrosive elements. 


3 prod 


extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. is resistant to all types of 
corrosion. What's more, it is ex- 
tremely light weight in compari- 
son to metal...therefore easier 
and less expensive to handle. 

\ 


Hi) 
| 





Versatility—Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. Ii is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


ite 


How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 


P.V« 
or write 


of Unplasticized made 


from Exon 402-A 


Chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY, DEPT. 8! 


3 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


IMPORTANT: Firestone supplies Exon 402-A only. This resin is used by many of America’s leading fabricators of Unplasticized P.V.C. end-products 
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lumber 


Moves Faster 


via the M. & St. L.and 
its Peoria Gateway 


From the far-flung forests of the 
Pacific Northwest, Lumber, the great 
all-purpose material for building, 
moves faster to consuming markets 
of the East and Southeast via 


The Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway 


For the long journey through the 
Midwest, routings via the Peoria 
Gateway save hours of time in transit 
on cars of Lumber delivered to the 
M. & St. L. by roads that serve 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Northern California and West- 
ern Canada. 

Thousands of carloads of Lumber 
and the other products of western 
woodlands roll each year over the 
fast M. & St. L. route to Peoria, 
where they are switched to connect- 
ing lines for the final runs to big 
eastern Markets. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES 
SERVE THE FOREST EMPIRES 


To speed shipments for manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers in the giant Lumber Industry, the M. & 
St. L. maintains offices in Seattle, Portland, 

San Francisco, Spokane and Great Falls, 

staffed by Lumber Traffic specialists 

and linked by teletype with all 

other M. & St. L. agencies. 


MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS 
Ratlway 


FAST FREIGHT SERVICE for the Lumber 
and Building Materials Industry 











MARKETING BRIEFS 





Advertising Research Foundation has 
just published a study of the Des Moines 
Sunday Register breaking down that 
paper's readership according to age, 
sex, income level, and oth hara 

teristics. ‘This is the first such break 
down brought out by ARF. It had Al 
fred Politz Research, Inc., do the 152 
page report at a cost of $ WW, One 
important question it explo duplica 
tion in readership with r news 
papers. 

2 

Westinghouse says its $14-million road 
show to introduce the 1953 line of ap 
pliances (BW-—Jan.17'53,p54) was a 
big success. It.reports that 63,000 re 
tailers and salesmen saw performances 
of the musical presentation, It’s All 
for You, in 36 cities. Biggest crowd: 


3,418 in Los Angeles. 
e 


The liquor glut isn’t solely a U.S. 
problem. British distillers see a surplus 
by 1955, when mature Scotch will hit 
the market at a rate of 25-million gal. 
as against 14-million a year now. The 
Financial Times, British business paper, 
says that the high price of Scotch in 
the U.S. will prevent this market from 
increasing. Only hope: increasing do- 
mestic consumption by decreasing the 
whisky taxes. 
2 
National Sales Executives, Inc., is plan- 
ning a 20-day sales management school 
at Rutgers University at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., during August. Com- 
panies are expected to send about 300 
sales executives to the session. Cost 
will be about $600 a man. Registration 
closes June 13, 
4 


Lever Bros. is using a new technique 
in its battle to cut down Procter & 
Gamble’s lead in synthetic detergents. 
Like cigarette companies, it is capitaliz 
ing on the prestige of its leading brand 
name, Rinso. Lever is bringing out 
Rinso New Sunlight Detergent. The 
product has just made its debut in 
Kansas City. It will sell side by side 
with regular Rinso soap flakes in all 
markets. 
@ 


Change in food retailing over the past 
few decades is illustrated dramatically 
in National Tea Co.’s annual report. It 
savs that in 1920 the average real estate 
investment costs per store ran $5.000. 
Today, however, the total investment 
building, fixtures, parking lot—comes 
to more than $100,000. National’s mer- 
chandise inventory per sto las mean- 
while zoomed from around $1,000 to 
$50,000. 
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It’s more 


than a change of title 


Some people think “Traffic Manager” is just another name 
for “Shipping Clerk.” It isn’t! It is an entirely different job. 
The shipping clerk function is to see that the goods get to 

their destination on time and in good order. That can be a 
very important job in itself, but it is only the start of 

traffic responsibility. 


The Traffic Manager works closely with department heads 
because real cost is delivered cost. He can often figure out 
savings through changes of routing, or classifying, or by 
making use of storage in transit. He schedules deliveries 
to avoid demurrage charges. A slight change in design or 
packaging or even in labeling can often cut shipping rates 
or reduce breakage. 


The Traffic Manager sits in at the first consideration of a new 
plant location. He studies rates and delivery schedules to 
important markets. He checks the plans at every stage to 
make sure goods will move in and out with the least 

possible handling. 


What is the status of the chief traffic executive in your 
organization? What you call him isn’t so very important— 
it’s the way you use him that counts. 


As one of the great carriers of 
merchandise freight in the country, The 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


is vitally interested in any plan 
that will move more goods, more efficiently 











We sponsor this series of advertisements about the Traffic Manager and his job because we believe 
the Traffic Man is management’s answer to better and more economical movement of material, 








Sound Money 


one of the neatest and intellectually 
most satisfying branches of economics. 
Ihe practice over the past 100 years 
has been one disappointment after 
another. Again and again, something 
has happened to spoil the Swiss-watch 
precision that the theory says is pos 
sible. 
¢ Miscalculations—T'ake 1937, for in- 
stance, the one time when the Roose- 
velt Administration tried its hand at 
tightening up credit. Early in 1937, gov- 
ernment economists started worrying 
about the way commodity prices were 
climbing. The federal budget had been 
running a deficit since 1931, and a lot 
of economists, appalled by the $20- 
billion increase in government debt, 
were predicting a howling inflation. 
And so'the Administration decided 
to put a damper on prices. ‘The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board tightened up on 
credit, and Roosevelt made a speech. 
What everybody forgot was that the 
federal budget in 1937 was starting to 
run a surplus rather than a deficit. And 











what everybody underestimated was the 
skittishness of business after seven years 
of depression. ‘The Administration 
wanted to put the brakes on gently. It 
succeeded in demolishing the infant 
boom completely and starting the 1937 
recession. There is room for argument 
as to whether or not the Reserve Board 
was guilty of bad timing in its restric- 
tive policy. But justly or unjustly, the 
board got much of the blame. 

A lot of economists got burned in 
the 1937 fiasco. Many have been afraid 
of monetary controls ever since. Ma 
nipulation of money and credit, they 
concluded, is too heavy-handed and too 
uncertain. This line of thinking is one 
reason why the ‘Truman Administration 
never warmed to the idea of using force- 
ful monetary controls to check the post- 
war inflation. 
¢ Sadder but Wiser—But Eisenhower's 
experts are convinced that they have 
learned enough from the discouraging 
history of monetary controls to handle 
the ax without cutting their feet off. 
They are willing to bet their political 
shirts that they can use the money 
mechanism to stabilize the dollar— 
without starting a serious recession in 
the process. 

To see just what they hope to do 
and why they think they can do it, 


you have to take a look at the 
money and credit system loa 
extent, the failure of the 
first Republican administration in 20 
years is going to be determined by 
what goes on at the desks back of the 
paying and receiving windows of the 
country’s banks. 


U.S. 
1 ve 
large 


success O1 


Monetary Policy 


UST A LITTLE LESS than 100 year 

the governors of the Bank of 
land made a bad mistake in what 
generation has come to call public rela 
tions. Smarting under criticism of the 
policies they followed during the finan 
cial panic of 1857, they declared that 
fundamentally the Bank of England 
was no different from any other bank. 
Its policies, they argued, should be 
exactly the same policies that an ordi 
nary banker would follow 

Walter Bagehot, the brilliant editor 
of the London Economist, took their 
argument and beat their brains out 
with it. In a series of articles, he dem 
onstrated, once and for all, that a cen 
tral bank is basically different from all 
ordinary banks. It sits at the end of a 
long lever that extends through the 
whole credit system. Its policies, with 
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Success or failure is going to be determined by what goes on behind the windows of the country 
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SOUND MONEY @ 81 





SPECIAL REPORT 


BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON— 


The Key to Eisenhower's Economics: 





@ What is sound money, anyway ? 


@ What does it mean to your business ? 


@ How does the government use... 


... central banking 


... money management 


... debt management 


to keep money sound? 


When candidate Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower stumped the country last fall, 
one of the first planks he nailed into 
his platform was “sound money.” 

In whistle stop talks, he used a bit 
of business with a piece of lumber to 
make his point—breaking off pre-sawed 
sections a it and throwing them away 
to illustrate the shrinking purchasing 
ower of the dollar. In formal speeches, 
* hammered away at the same point, 
without the lumber but with all the 
statistics of a 10-year inflation to toss 
at his audience. 

At first the reporters who rode the 
campaign train thought it was the 
usual election-year malarky. “The 
sound dollar,”” one of them remarked, 
“is all sound and no dollar.” 

But as the campaign went on, the 
sound dollar became more and more an 
Kisenhower trademark. By clection day, 
the reporters—and apparently the voters 
—were convinced that he ment it. 

Since the election, everything that 
Eisenhower has done suggests that he 
does mean it. His Cabinet and sub- 
Cabinet appointments, his State of the 
Union message to Congress, some of 
the first acts of his Administration, 
all point the same way. 
¢ Resonant Note—Now, it is true that 
no administration on record has ever 
in so many words endorsed anything 
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but a sound dollar. The phrase has a 
nice ring to it, even when the dollar 
hasn’t. But when Eisenhower talks 
about sound money, he has a_ fairly 
definite idea in mind. To him and to 
such men as George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and W. 
Randolph Burgess, Humphrey's special 
deputy, it implies at least two things: 

¢ A dollar that will purchase ap- 
proximately the same amount of goods 
from one year to the next. 

¢ Use of the government’s power 
to make credit hard to get as one of the 
main ways of keeping the purchasing 
power from changing. 

Thus, for the first time in 20 years, 
the U.S. has an administration with 
no soft spot in its heart for casy money. 
In the long run, this may turn out to 
be one of the biggest and most im- 
portant differences between the Eisen- 
hower Administration and the Demo- 
cratic regime that preceded it. 
¢ Managed Morey—Ihe. sound dol- 
lar that Eisenhower is talking about 
isn’t the sound dollar of McKinley. ‘To 
the Republican stalwarts who turned 
out to whip William Jennings Bryan, 
sound money meant just one thing: 
money that was freely redeemable in 
gold. There’s no question now of 
going back to a system that lets gold 
circulate freely. In the 50 years since 


‘ blowing the dust out of the 


Bryan’s impassioned plea for free silver, 
both gold and silver have fallen out of 
favor as the base for a monetary sys 
tem. The swings are too wide in a gold 
standard country, the expansions and 
contractions too erratic. Congress will 
go through the ritual of counting the 
gold in Fort Knox, but once it is fin 
ished it will lock up the vaults and keep 
them locked just as the Democrats did. 

What Eisenhower means by a sound 
dollar is a dollar redeemable not in 
gold but in more or less the same 
quantity of goods whenever the 
decides to spend it. In other 
he is thinking of a managed system of 
money and credit. ‘The main differ 
ence between him and the Democrats 
is that he intends to use all of the gov 
emment’s powers and 
credit to keep money management 
from becoming a one-way street to in 
flation. 


holder 
words, 


Ovc! money 


Lessons from History 


HIS CONCENTRATION On monetary 
control has set the economists to 
id bocks. 

updating and revising a body of theor 
that has been on the shelf for the better 

. 

part of 20 years. 
The theory of 


monetary control is 
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Comes out of a 


Crusher Like This & 
pcm. 


HINK of the steel, concrete, glass, 
‘Laan and copper it takes to 
give you the comforts and conven 
iences of a modern city. 


First step in producing these basic 
materials is to crush tremendous ton 
nages of ores, limestone or rock as 
they come from the earth — start these 
raw ingredients through the reduction and refining processes 
that make them ready for use. 


Allis-Chalmers builds the heavy machinery needed to do 
much of the job—like this Hydrocone crusher. For 74 years 
this company has been one of the world’s big producers of 
crushers, grinding mills, screens, kilns and other machinery 
for mining, ore and rock processing and cement making. 


This powerful crusher, one of 

many types and sizes, is over 

12 ft. high, weighs 75 tons 

It will take rocks as big as 

basketballs, crush them to egg 
For every basic industry, Allis-Chalmers builds equipment a size, 1000 tons per hour! 

to do a better, more productive job 


Hydrocone is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 


Machinery and Equipment to He!p People Produce More, 
Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
PLANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO —BOSTON, MASS.— TERRE HAUTE, IND.— MONTREAL, P. G.—ST. THOMAS, ONT 
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Buying steel is very much like buying @ 
shirt—you prefer to buy the steel or the 
shirt that EXACTLY fits your requirements. 
True, any item made to fit a particular 
need may cost a little more than a product 
offered for all-purpose useage; but the first 
cost, particularly the ‘first steel cost’, may 
be relatively unimportant. The end-product 
cost is the important consideration. If cold 
rolled strip or spring steel is involved in 
fabrication of component parts for your 
end-products, and the labor cost for fabri- 
cating and assembling those component 
parts is an important part of your total 
cost, you'll want to investigate CMP strip 
products. 


CMP strip can be made to fit the most 
exacting needs, whether it be in terms of 
close tolerances, uniformity of structure, 
temper, finish or physical properties. The 
use of specially prepared CMP strip made 
to the measure of a particular processing 
or end-product requirement is contributing 
to lower total costs for many manufacturers, 
We'll welcome the opportunity to "try CMP 
strip for size" in your fabricating or assembly 
operations. Don't compromise steel quality 
for first steel cost. 


the Cold Metal P oducts co. 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


New York © Los Angeles © Indianapolis 
Chicago ® St. Louis © Detroit ¢ Cleveland 
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all the leverage of the system behind 
them, determine whether the man who 
comes into an ordinary bank for a loan 
gets a frosty look or a hearty handshake 
and one of the vice-president’s cigars. 

Since 1873, when Bagehot’s articles 
were consolidated and polished up in 
his book, Lombard Strect, it has been 
obvious that the central bank can con- 
trol the credit policies of the ordinary 
banks. And so, to the extent that the 
availability of credit sets the level of 
prices, monetary control, through the 
central bank, has been indirect price 
control. 
¢ Policymakers—In the U.S., the func- 
tion of the central bank is handled by 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks and the 
seven-man Board of Governors that lays 
down general policy for them. 

The ordinary businessman never goes 
inside a Federal Reserve Bank, unless 
he is invited for lunch and a guided 
tour—a public relations program that 
would have scandalized the stiff-necked 
governors who so offended Bagchot. 
Week in and weck out, the business- 
man deals with an ordinary commercial 
bank—making deposits, writing checks, 
and, when he needs money, negotiating 
a loan. 

The commercial banks, collectively, 
are the machine that generates most of 
the country’s money supply. And much 
of the creation of money arises out of 
the relation between the businessman 
and his bank. 


Creating Money 


HIS IS THE PLACE where the argu- 
Wiaue starts in any discussion of 
banking. There are still a lot of bankers 
who will swear up and down that they 
never created a dime in their working 
lives. And they will drag out their books 
to prove that the amount of money they 
can loan is limited to what comes in at 
the receiving window in the form of de- 
posits or repayment of old loans. 

But the fact is that the commercial 
banks create money. And you can see 
the process of creation at work if you 
follow through a series of transactions 
with a bank. 

To start with, take a look at the 
U.S. money supply and ask what it 
consists of. 

Altogether, the money supply now 
adds up to about $145-billion. About 
$30-billion of it consists of currency— 
paper money issued by the federal gov- 
ernment and coins stamped by the fed- 
eral mints. The other $115-billion is 
in the form of demand deposits on the 
books of the country’s commercial 
banks. 
¢ Familiar Faces—F undamentally, there 
is not much difference between these 
two kinds of money. A $5-bill is a piece 
of paper a little less than 3 in. wide and 


a little over 6 in. long, with a picture 
of Abraham Lincoln in the middle and 
the signature of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the lower right-hand corner. 
A $5-check drawn on a ial 
is a piece of paper of approximately the 
same size, with a pictur f the bank’s 
whiskery founder in the ind the 
signature of some deposit 1 the lower 
right-hand corner. 

When you get right d 
only real difference bet » the 
the fact that Abraham | 
Secretary of the Treasur 
better known than the particular bank 
and depositor whose nam 
check. And that, when 
to it, is the only differenc 
rency and deposit mone’ 
accepted somewhat mot 
checks simply because it 
danger of fraud, but tlie only 
that anybody accepts either checks or 
currency is the fact that he expects 
other people to accept them 

Thus, if banks can create deposits, 

they can create money. So the next 
question is: How do the banks create 
deposits? 
e Chain of Reactions—l'o 
one, ask yourself what happens: when 
a bank gets a new deposit. ‘The chances 
are that the depositor comes up to the 
receiving window and hands the teller 
a check drawn on another bank. Bank 
No. 1 credits the depositor’s account 
with the amount of th heck, say 
$1,000, and takes over the check drawn 
on Bank No. 2. 

At this point, the 
Bank comes into the picture 
] doesn’t send the check directly to 
Bank No. 2. Instead, it turns the check 
over to the Federal Reserve Bank for 
its district. Both Bank No. | and Bank 
No. 2 have accounts with the Federal, 
and so to collect the check all the Fed 
eral has to do is transfer $1,000 from 
one account to the other. It then for- 
wards the check to Bank No. 2, which 
charges it against the drawer’s account, 
and the deal is complete. If the two 
banks are in different districts, two Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks are involved, but the 
principle is the same. 

So far, no new money has been 

created. But something has happened 
that is important to both banks. Bank 
No. 1 has gained $1,000 in deposits; 
Bank No. 2 has lost $1000 in deposits 
More than that, the account that Bank 
No. 1 has at the Federal is now $1,000 
larger; the account of Bank No. 2 is 
$1,000 smaller. 
e Keystone—These accounts that the 
commercial banks keep with the Fed 
eral Reserve Banks are the keystone of 
the banking structure. For under the 
law they are the legal reserves of the 
banks. 

I'he law specifies that each bank 
must hold reserves equal to a specified 
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ARCHITECTS: VOORHEES, WALKER, FOLEY AND SMITH, NEW YORK: CONTRACTORS: BRYANT AND DETWILER, DETROIT, STEEL FABRICATED AND ERECTED BY WHITEHEAD &@ KALES COMPANY. DETROIT 


SPIDER WEB OF STEEL ~— The picture above would make a good subject for a guessing game. What does it 
show? .. . Gargantuan umbrella? .. . Ferris wheel? . . . The fact is, those arms you see that radiate like spokes are larg 
Bethlehem steel beams, tied together by smaller Bethlehem beams forming concentric rings. The entire structure is the 
framework for a 100-foot-diameter dome covering a portion of the Ford Motor Company's new engineering building 
under construction at Dearborn, Michigan. This unusual example of steel construction has many elements of interest. Mi 
significant is the way it illustrates the adaptability of steel, how well steel lends itself to the solution of so 


many problems in construction and design. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





THE WIRE ROPE 
DIDN'T BREAK 


but the fittings did, because they 
weren't strong enough for their job. 
Result: needless accidents, lost time, 
higher insurance rates, wrecked 
equipment. 

Easy to avoid this. Specify drop 
forged LAUGHLIN fittings for all wire 
rope and chain attachments. On 
original equipment, for replacement 
and repair, Laughlin fittings are the 
accepted standard for engineered 
quality. 

Catalog No. 150 lists 1500 types 
and sizes, with recommendations for 
safest use. There is a man in your 
business who needs it at his elbow. 
Ask your local industrial distributor 
to give him a copy, or send us his 
name today and we'll mail it at 
once. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
217 FORE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 
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fraction of its deposits. (The per- 
centages now are 24% for New York 
and Chicago banks; 20% for banks in 
other large cities; and 14% for “coun- 
try” banks.) These reserves must be 
kept in the form of deposits with the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Currency 
doesn't count for this purpose. A bank 
could have a vault full of $100-bills and 
still be deficient in reserves if its ac- 
count with the Federal was too low. 

When the Federal Reserve Bank, in 
the course of collecting the check, 
transferred $1,000 from the account 
of Bank No. 2 to the account of Bank 
No. 1, it changed the reserve position 
of both banks. 
¢ Shifting Reserves—What that does 
to the money supply will depend on a 
lot of things, including the policies of 
the individual banks and the policies 
that the Federal Reserve Banks are 
following at the time. 

Suppose the Federal Reserve is tak- 
ing a neutral line—neither tightening 
nor loosening credit. Suppose Bank 
No. | is a hustling eager beaver trying 
to expand its business; and suppose 
Bank No. 2 is a stodgy outfit that 
hasn’t been carrying all the deposits 
that the size of its reserve account 
would permit. 

Bank No. 2 now has $1,000 less in 
reserves, but that doesn’t particularly 
bother it, because it already had more 
reserves than the law required. 

But Bank No. 1 now has $1,000 
more in reserves, and it intends to make 
the most of that happy circumstance. 
It also has $1,000 more in deposits, 
but—assuming that it is subject to a 
20% reserve requirement—that has in- 
creased required reserves by only $200. 
And so it has $800 excess 
That $800 will cover the 
requirements on another 
deposits. 

The next time a likely looking bor- 
rower comes in, Bank No. 1 will have 
the red carpet out for him. It has 
money to lend. 
¢ Two Schools—Now, this is where 
the dispute starts between the bankers 
and the economists. The president of 
Bank No, | will argue that he has only 
$800 to lend—because as soon as the 
borrower gets his loan he will draw out 
the $800, and Bank No. | will have no 
more excess reserves. 

But the fact is that Bank No. 1 
won't slap $800 in currency in the 
man’s hand and encourage him to take 
it away. It will either give him a check 
drawn on itself or open an account 
for him and give him an $800 balance 
in it. 

The borrower will then start check- 
ing against the account. The checks 
will go to the other banks, but if 
the banks are hustlers like Bank No. 
1, they will start making loans against 
their expanded reserves. By the time 


reserves. 
legal reserve 
$4,000 of 


the process is complete, the $800 in 
reserves will be backing a full $4,000 
of new deposits. 

A little work with a scratch-pad will 
show just how it happens 

On the first round, Bank No. 1 got 
$1,000 in excess reserves from Bank 
No. 2, and increased its deposits $1,000; 
this rise in deposits was offset by a re- 
duction of $1,000 in Bank No. 2’s de- 
posits. 

On the second round, 
expanded its deposits by 
and when the borrower drew 
the $800 of excess resery 
Bank No. 3. 

On the third round, Bank No. 3, 
with an $800 increase in deposits and 
a $160 increase in required reserves, 
found itself with $640 exc« 
It expanded deposits by another $640; 
when the borrower drew that out, th« 
$640 in excess reserves went to Bank 
No. 4. 

And so on, until deposits have ex- 
panded to the point where there are no 
more excess reserves—or at least none 
held by banks with an ag; ive Iend- 
ing policy. 

e Added Up .« —This kind of scratch- 
pad computation shows how the com- 
mercial banks create monc' It also 
shows the crucial role that the 
accounts at the Federal Reserve 
play in the whole monctar 
Anything that affects tho 
affects the money supply of the whole 
country. 

In the case of Bank No. 1 and 
Bank No. 2, it was a shift of reserves— 
from a passive bank to an 
bank—that created new moncy But 
ordinarily shifts in reserves are less im- 
portant than variations in the total 
volume of the reserve accounts. When- 
evcr these reserve account ire mcreas- 
ing, the potential lending power of the 
banking system is expanding. When 
the reserve accounts are shrinking, the 
lending power of the member banks is 
shrinking. 


Bank No. 1 
mother $800 
that out, 
went to 
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system. 
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Controlling Deposits 


HE ENORMOUS POWER that the Ied- 
eral Reserve Banks have over the 


banking system comes primarily from 
the fact that there are several things that 
the Reserve Banks can do t 
decrease the total volume of deposits 
that the members have with them. 
Thus, the Reserve Banks can deliber- 
ately open the way for an expaasion of 
the moncy supply or force a contraction 
of it. 

Suppose, for a moment, that the Re- 
serve Banks decide that credit is get- 
ting too tight and that the reserve 
balances of the member banks should 
be fattened up so that the member 
banks can make more wan Ihere are 
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Each fire hazard point gets highly efficient, round-the-clock 
fire watchman service simultaneously, when a building is 
completely protected with a modern, fully approved 
C-O-TWO Automatic Smoke Detecting System. 

The first whiff of smoke sets off an alarm, based on an 
exclusive operating principle ... no chance of smoke, smol- 
dering or fire spreading . . . instantly, the air conditioning 
shuts down, doors and dampers close, operating equipment 
stops and fire extinguishing systems actuate ...a truly auto- 
matic fire watchman. 

Four types of smoke detectors and several installation 
arrangements are available to fit your particular needs... 
single space systems, double space systems, multiple space 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Bullt-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinzuishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





systems, air conditioning duct systems... all function by 
drawing continuous air samples through simple piping to a 
smoke detector. 

Actual fire tests made by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. shew that fire detection with this type of smoke detect 
ing equipment is much quicker than other methods 
because usually there is smoke or smoldering before flames 
break out. 

Remember fire doesn't wait ...so, with current expensive 
delayed replacements, why not let an expert C-O-TWO Fire 
Protection Engineer help you now in planning economical, 
fully approved fire protection facilities. Write today for 
complete free information ... no obligation. 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 
Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Bankers hatc 


two main ways in which the Federals 
can increase reserve deposits: 

(1) By making loans to the member 
banks, accepting some of their assets 
(notes or other securities) as collateral. 
In banker's jargon, this is called “re- 
discounting.” 

(2) By going into the open market 
and buying securities, paying for them 
by checks drawn on the Federal Reserve 
Banks. ‘Theoretically, the ederals could 
buy any sort of securities in these open 
market operations. In practice, they 
stick almost entirely to government obli 
gations of one sort or another. 

* Kediscounting—The immediate effect 
of either rediscounting or open market 
purchasing is to increase the total of 
member bank deposits with the Fed 
crals. 

Say that the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco rediscounts a $1,000 
note for the First National Bank of 
Drygulch. It takes over the note and 
gives the Bank of Drvgulch credit for 
an additional $1,000 in its reserve 
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to be in hock to 


account. The Drygulch bank is subject 
to a 14% reserve requirement, so this 
extra $1,000 in reserves will support 
some $7,000 in additional deposits. 
Or say that the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York buys a $1,000 govern 
ment bond in the open market. It gives 
the seller a check for $1,000 drawn on 
itself. The seller deposits this check 
in the First National Bank of Wall 
Street, which promptly presents it to 
the Federal. ‘The Federal then adds 
$1,000 to the Bank of Wall Strect’s 
reserve account. The Wall Street bank 
is subject to a 24% reserve, and so the 
extra $1,000 in reserves will support 
something over $4,000 in new deposits 
(including, of course, the $1,000 in new 
deposits that were created when the 
scller of the bond deposited his check 
in the First National of Wall Street). 
¢ Open Market Purchase—So far as the 
arithmetic goes, there isn’t much differ- 
ence between rediscounting and open 
market purchasing, assuming that the 
same bank is involved in cither case. 
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When the Federal Reserve System 
was first set up in 1914, cach Reserve ; ; 
Bank did its own buying and selling \ ... helps keep 
in the open market. Often the pur , ; 
chases d one would be offset by the 
sales of another, and there was no real oO ra 
open market policy. In fact, in the / 
carly days the 28 of the Reserve : cae E OQ UIP M E N ¥F 
System realized only dimly that their | 
open market buying and sclling made 
a difference in the credit situation. 

Under present law, open market op 
crations are handled by a 12-man com 
mittee, consisting of the seven mem 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the presidents of five of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. This committee buys 
and sells ‘for System account,” that is, 
for all 12 Federal Reserve Banks col- 
lectively. And it is always acutely aware 
of just what each move that it makes 
is doing to credit in general. 

When it buys securities, the Open 
Market Committee is increasing the 
reserve balances of the member banks ‘ 
(page 82), broadening the base of the ah 
country’s money supply. Whicn it sells ee 
securities, it is whittling away the mem- simple pipeline installation. 
ber balances, putting a squeeze on SIZES Screwed Y/" thr 
money supply. cast ton w ssonze ) Flanged 2" throug: 
¢ Example—Suppose, for instance, that SPECIAL FLOW LINE TYPES sansa a - 
the Open Market Committee sells a —— a: : 
$1,000 government bond out of its port- e : 
folio. The buver, whoever he m: “. be, EVIS is nota softener 
pays for it with a check drawn on his 
own bank. When this check is pre 
sented, the bank debits the buver’s ac 
count, and the Federal Reserve Bank 
debits the bank’s account with it. 

If the member bank is fully loaned 
up (that is, if it has no excess reserves), 
it now finds itself in an uncomfortable 
spot. It has lost $1,000 in reserves, 
and those reserves were backing up 
not just the $1,000 in deposits that the 
buver has now drawn out but another 
$4,000 in other deposits as well (as 
suming a 20% reserve). In short, the i 
bank now has $4,000 more deposits Proven Uses Inclue 
than its reserves permit. Piping Systems 
e What to Do—In a spot like this, Condensers (most 
a bank can do various things. For Steam Boilers 
cxample, it may sell an asset of its (to 175# wp) 
own. This would buck the problem Cooling Towers 
over to some other bank, but for the Heat Exchangers 
banking svstem as a whole it wouldn’t Water Jacketed Eng 
solve the question of where the $800 & Compressors 
in reserves to back that $4,000 of de- Cube & Flake Ice 
posits is going to come from. Meher: an 

In the end, one of two things has 
to happen: (1) Some bank or group of 
banks has to cut deposits by $4,000, 
which means retiring loans; or (2) some 
bank or group of banks has to borrow 
$800 from the Federal through redis- marry vis Meme nA say tnens ad 
counting, thereby bringing back into 46 £. Whitt 4 E. Marginal Wey, EL 6116 5 Spring Si WW., VEO24 


‘ x SAM BERNMNARDOINOG (€a1it.) EM1EAGO PHILADELPHIA 
existence the $800 of reserves neces- uNUPPE 6 WRIGHT v1$-CReaY LANE ae EVIS. MIDEAST CO 


. ‘ E. 46th A PeT’ “ sh j 12.3948 Re nd St. NE 408353 
sary to support the $4,000 in deposits. SAM FRANCISCO OMAHA ALBANY (MewVeork) 

The chances are that the banks will NORTH-EVIS AGENCY $1, 1M IVIS- MORTNEAST CO 

= J - l ey Tr MI 748 $04 de j ; apple Dr, UN 07921 
rediscount temporarily. But they will xcLuse¥a maine Sine 
immediately start trving to get out of MATER CONDITIONED SALES CC vis SOUTHWEST CO MOBAN-EVIS CO. SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ Market St, DO 2 45¢ 
hock. That means they will tighten up 
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In a spot, a banker can sell an asset or two of his own. 


the loans from the Federal as fast as 
possible 
¢ For Example—You can sce how all 
this works if you take a look at a typical 
rediscounting operation—say the onc 
between the First National Bank of 
Drvgulch and the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco. 

Last November, Joe Jones, propri 
etor of Jones Hardware Emporium, bor- 
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rowed $1,000 from the Drygulch bank 
to help carry the inventory he had laid 
the Christmas scason 
the bank a 90-day note, and the bank 
charged him 6% interest. 


Pennvfcather’s 
Dry Goods & Draperies, came 
borrow $7,000. also with the Christmas 
season in mind. Consulting 


the banker found that he was already 
loaned up. If he gave Pennyfeather a 
deposit of $7,000, the bank’s reserve 
account would show a deficiency of 
nearly $1,000. 

But Pennyfeather was a good cus 
tomer, and he had a legitimate need 
for the money. And so the bank gave 
him a 60-day loan. Then—to get the 
necessary reserves—it took Jones’ note 
for $1,000 to the Federal Reserve Bank 
and borrowed the $1,000, pledging the 
note as collateral. ‘The Reserve Bank 
charged the Drygulch bank 13% inter- 
est—the rediscount rate at the time 

This took care of things for the time 
being, but the fact that it was in hock 
to the Federal made the Drvgulch bank 
uncomfortable. Toward the end of the 
vear, when Pennvfeather came around 
to savy it would be nice if that note 
could run another 30 da the banker 
gave him a hard look an iid no dice. 
Pennvfeather went bac! o hi store 
and staged a special cut-price sale—a 
good cxample of the deflationary effect 
of tight money. He paid up on the 
nose; the bank promptly paid off its 
loan from the Federal | the redis- 
count was wiped out in time for the 
bank to make up a vearend statement 
that gave no hint of the fact that two 
weeks before it had | 1 borrowing 
from the Fed. 


FRB’s Dual Control 


' IS THE RELUCTANCI the member 
| banks to stay in d¢ that gives the 
lederal Reserve Banks their power to 
check a credit expansi or even to 
force a credit contractior Ihe redis- 
counting procedure is th to take care 
of individual hardship ( ind to 
case temporary squecz redit, but 
the commercial bank it use it to 
engineer a permanent expansion of their 
credit structure 

If they should ever try to, the Veder- 
ls have ample power to stop them. For 
one thing, the Federal 1 raise the re- 
discount rate, thereby putting a heavier 
penalty on borrowing. And theoretic illy 
it least, thev can refuse to lend to the 
members. Actually, the R ve Banks 
feel that as the lender esort they 
can never give a member bank an out- 
right turndown, but th n make the 
borrowing process tough en ugh to be 
discouraging if they think the member 
is taking advantage of them 
e Active and Passive—! liscounting, 
the initiative lics with the member 
banks. The rediscount p v that the 
Federals adopt makes itself felt only as 
the members find it ne v to borrow. 

But in open market rations, the 
initiative lies with the Federals. This 
makes open market poli the most 
powerful single tool that the money 
managers have. 
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Nobody wanted to borrow—or at least 
nobody who looked like a good risk to 
the bankers. 

Gradually, it became evident that in 
a,real depression you can give the banks 
all the reserves you like and still the 
money supply won't expand. Dis- 
gustedly, the money managers con- 
cluded that trying to promote recovery 
through credit control was like “push 
ing On a picce of string.” 

Meanwhile, gold was flowing into 
the U.S. on practically every ship that 
docked in New York. The $35-an-oz: 
buying price that Roosevelt established 
after devaluation looked good to the 
rest of the world. 

The gold had to be sold to the 
Treasury, and the selling process added 
to the already bloated excess reserves 
of the member banks. The Treasury 
took the gold and put it in the vault, 
giving the importer a check drawn on a 
Federal Reserve Bank, and giving the 
l’ederal Reserve Bank a gold certificate 
to keep in its vault. As soon as the im 
porter deposited his check in a com- 
mercial bank, it became part of the 
banking system’s reserve balance 
e Drug on the Market—In 1937, when 
a few faint signs of inflation began to 
crop up, the Federal Reserve Board got 
nervous about the $2.5-billion of excess 
reserves that the banks were sitting on. 
Theoretically, those reserves could have 
supported an expansion that would 
have almost doubled moncy supply. 

At that time, the Reserve Banks had 
only about $2.5-billion of government 
securities in their portfolios. To have 
sold the whole amount would have dis- 
rupted the market. And so the Reserve 
Board decided to try another trick. It 
got permission from Congress to in 
crease rescrve requirements and thereby 
blot up the excess reserves 

It looked like a good idea, but when 
the new requirements took effect the 
banks didn’t respond as they were sup- 
posed to. Apparently they had become 
accustomed to working with a wide 
margin of excess reserves and had no 
intention of going back to the old sys 
tem of rediscounting and lending to 
the limit. They hastily sold assets and 
tightened up on their own credit. 
Rightly or wrongly, the Reserve Board 
got a large part of the blame for start 
ing the 1937 recession, 

It was a considerably chastened 
group of money managers, therefore, 
who came up to the beginning of 1942, 
the first vear of World War II and the 
start of a new period in monetary 
policy. 

The experience of the past 10 
vears had left them deeply discouraged 
about their ability to promote a_busi- 
ness recovery with monetary methods 
once a depression was started. And the 
1937 crackup had shaken their’ faith 
in their ability to check an upward 
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JUNE FIRST, opening date of the 6th Trade Fair at 
Toronto, is the most important date on your calendar, 
whatever your business. 

The fact that half the firms at the fair are repeat exhibitors 
indicates the fair is good business. 

Because your time is valuable you'll appreciate the Trade 
Fair's particular advantage of yielding maximum returns 
for time investment. 

A dozen buying trips in one... it’s a new, more restful way 
to do business. 


For full information, write to the PLAN YOUR TRIP 

Consul General of Canada at (ileal 

Boston, Chicago, Detroit, or New 

York, or to The Administrator, oe MAKE YOUR 

Canadian International Trade 

Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto 2B, 

Canada. RESERVATIONS 
4 


CANADIAN 


International joie 


TRADE FAIR « 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 
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Copperweld* Chain Link Fence 
provides long life, low cost pro- 
tection. It never needs to be 
painted—costs less per year than 
any other chain link fence. 
Write for a sample and descrip- 
tive literature. eTrede Mark 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
Glassport, Pa. 


Close-up of Copper- 
weld Chain Link Fence. 
The strong steel core 
revents sagging and 
reakage — the thick 
Molten-Welded copper 
covering provides per- 
manent protection 
against rust. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR NEW CATALOG ON 
COPPERWELD CHAIN LINK FENCE 


Copperweld Steel Company 
1005 Monongahela Ave, Glassport, Pa. 


Please send me your Chain Link Fence Catalog. 
fname 
company 
address 


city 
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on their lending policics; as old loans are 
repaid the banks will not try to replace 
them with new ones. As soon as pos- 
sible, they will get deposits down by 
$4,000 and clean off the debt to the 
Federal. 

¢ Neat Theory—By using a combina- 
tion of rediscount policy and open 
market policy, the money managers can 
tighten or relax credit to suit the busi- 
ness situation—at least, they can in 
theory. 

Suppose business is booming and 
prices are getting out of hand. ‘Then 
is the time to use a tight monctary 
policy to head off inflation. he first 
step is for the Reserve Banks to raise 
the rediscount rate and indicate to the 
member banks that they think credit 
expansion has gone far enough. If that 
doesn’t work, the Open Market Com- 
mittee can start selling securities. ‘That 
will cut member bank reserves and 
force them to start rediscounting. 
Sooner or later, the pressure will get 
intense enough to make the member 
banks contract their loans and deposits. 
This contraction in the money supply 
will put a damper on prices and take 
some of the zip out of business gen 
crally. 

Or suppose that business is slow and 
prices wobbly. Then credit should be 
relaxed so that businessmen will be 
encouraged to expand. In a situation 
like this, the Federals lower their re- 
discount rates and the Open Market 
Committee starts buying securities. The 
commercial banks find that they have 
excess reserves and are therefore ready 
to make loans freely. The new loans 
swell the money supply; business picks 
up; prices get firmer. 

So the theory goes, anyhow. And it’s 
a beautiful theory—logical enough to 
suit Aristotle himself. Neat, tidy, and 
clean-cut, as becomes a theory about a 
neat and tidy subject such as banking. 


The Pattern Doesn't Fit 


HE TROUBLE is that things have 
5 hone worked out according to the 
books. 

Always, something has happened to 
ball up the smooth working that the 
theory says is possible. Some loophole 
has developed, or something unex 
pected has turned up. Take a quick 
look at the history of monetary policy 
in the past 25 vears: 

In 1928 and 1929, the Federal Re- 
serve Board was worried about the 
amount of credit that was going into 
the stock market. It tightened up on 
credit as much as it thought it safely 
could. But there were problems. The 
farmers were in scrious trouble and 
needed casy credit. England, then as 
now, was having trouble keeping the 
pound stable; high interest rates in this 


} 


country would have started gold mov- 
ing across the Atlanti id put the 
British in a hole 

And so the money managers never 
dared make credit so tight that the lure 
of Wall Street couldn’t siphon any 
more of it off. The boom in the stock 
market, fed by credit, ran its course and 
collapsed, starting the Great Depres- 
sion. 

In 1932 and 1933, th 
faced another kind of p 
failures were rising, and depositors all 
over the country began to lose their 
heads. At first, they dr ut their de- 
posits, demanding currency to take 
home and hide in the mattres Then, 
as the panic spread, th began to 
doubt the currency. They turned it in 
and demanded gold 
¢ Impact on Banks—Al! this played hob 
with the banking system. An increase 
in the demand for currency has the 
same effect on bank rese1 is an Open 
market sale of by the Re- 
serve Banks. In many respects, it is the 
same kind of transaction. ‘The depositor 
draws out his account id demands 
cash; the bank gets the cash from the 
I’ederal Reserve Bank, which issues it 
(most hand-to-hand currency in this 
country Reserve 
notes). The Reserve Bank debits the 
member bank’s account by the amount 
of the currency withdra 

Thus, the flight int 
trouble enough for the bank 
flight into gold was disastet 
¢ Empty Cupboard—Under the law as 
it stood then, the Federal Reserve 
Banks had to keep a 1 of 40% in 
gold against all currency that they is- 
sued and a reserve of 35% in gold 
against ail deposits that they held. And 
so, as the gold reserve ebbed away, the 
power of the Reserve Banks to help 
out the commercial banks ebbed with 
it. 

When a money panic starts, it is like 
an explosion. It goes all the way. On 
Mar. 4, 1933, when Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was inaugurated, the banking sys- 
tem was paralyzed. Ey bank in the 
country was closed 
e No Solution—Under the New Deal, 
the banking system wa hauled; the 
gold standard was abandoned; the power 
of the Reserve Bank greatly in- 
creased. Belatedly, the power of the 
stock market to outbid business for 
credit was checked by the Federal 
Reserve Board authority to prescribe 
margin requirements for loans on securi- 
tics. By that time, of irse, the stock 
market wasn’t outbidd invbody. 

But still things didn’t work out ac- 
cording to the theory. In an effort to 
loosen up credit, the Reserve Banks em- 
barked on a program of v money. Ex- 
cess reserves shot up, but the banks 
didn’t take advantage of this opportu- 
nity to expand their loans and deposits. 


Reserve Banks 


blem. Bank 


sccurith 


consists of Federal 


urrency was 
And the 
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How to make air conditioners 


tighter and quieter 


Tests prove that the effectiveness of sound damping pads 
is very dependent upon how the pads are bonded into place. 
Better noise suppression on your air conditioners, then, may 
come from a simple production line switch in adhesives, 

Maximum sound conditioning, however, is easier to get 
when you use adhesives and damping pads especially de- 
signed to work together. You'll find such a team in Arm- 
strong’s Adhesives, Sealers, and Sound Deadening Felts. 

There’s an Armstrong's Adhesive, for example, that is 
halide-free. It won't cause false alarms in leak detection 
apparatus. Another has the heat resistance you need if you 
apply damping pads before lacquering and baking. It also 
offers low cost, high immediate tack, and fast drying. 

The sealers in the Armstrong Line are equally well 
adapted to your production line. One example is a sealer 
you can water-test as soon as it’s put on. 

Armstrong's Felt can help, too. It is both kneaded and cor- 
rugated. This dual treatment, plus inherent mass, gives high 
damping efficiency at low cost. Die-cut parts are available. 

To check what these industry-tailored materials can do to 
make your air conditioners tight and quiet, call or write 
the Armstrong Cork Co., 5303 Reservoir St., Lancaster, Pa. 


ARMSTRONG’S _ 
ADHESIVES + COATINGS * SEALERS “ee 


by the makers of Armstrong’s Linoleum 





AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 





IREASURER 


AUTOMATICALLY KEEP SMALL FIRES SMALL 


"We're well protected— 


we've got a sprinkler system and good watchmen.” 


But think how much nearer 100% 
your protection would be if a 
sprinkler head went off and auto- 
matically called the Municipal 
Fire Department. Or, if a sudden 
increase in temperature called the 
Fire Department before the 
sprinkler released water. 

That is what the Safety-En- 
gineered Gamewell Automatic 
Fire Alarm System does for you. 
It’s the nearest thing to 100% 
protection against fire and water 
loss. It may also enable you to 
have your insurance policies re- 


There's no 
substitute {i 
for the 
Municipo! || 
Fire Alarm ||} 
Box System. \ 
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rated, to reduce the annual 
premiums. 

Your Fire Protection Program 
can be coordinated to make best 
use of all facilities such as sprin- 
klers, alarms, extinguishers, and 
your employees. One of our repre- 
sentatives can show you how little 
it costs to add immediate action 
by the Municipal Fire Department 
to the protection you now have. 
THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASS. 


In Canada 
Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 


-_ 
= =| ENGINEERED PROTECTION FOR ORGANIZED FIRE SAFETY | 
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movement without bringing everything 
down in a heap. 

Both of these attitud 
an important influenc 
that were adopted during the war and 
postwar inflation. 


ere to have 
n the polic ics 


Debt Management 


7; YEAR 1942 marks a turning point 
in monetary poli LLISC Cc! 
since then the I'cderal R Board ha 
been forced to take a new factor into 
account in all its calculations: the gov- 
ernment debt 

The U.S. has had a pul debt ever 
since the days of Alexander Hamilton, 
who thought it was a good thing be 
cause it gave people a stal n the suc 
cess of the new government. But never 
in history has the federal debt plaved 
sO big a role in the econ life of the 
country as it does today 

At the end of 1941, the federal debt 
stood at $64.3-bilon—and that looked 
like a staggering figure those days 
At the end of 1945, it \ ip to $278 
billion. In succeeding rs, the ‘Treas- 
urv managed to get it down to $252 
billion, but Korea started it up again 
At the end of 1952, it is back to 
$267-billion. 

A debt of that size is something that 
money managers have n been forced 
to deal with before. It ents them 
with an endless series of blems and 
complications 
¢ Snags—Government securities are not 
money, but they are something ver 
like money—especialh they are short 
term obligations. A 91-day ‘l'reasury bill 
with a face value of $ has many 
of the qualities of a $1, Federal Re 
serve note. The man, or t bank, who 
owns the Treasury bill pt to act very 
mach as though he had $1,000 in cash 

The problem is complicated by two 
policies that the ‘Trea 
its wartime financing 

e It took the casi rse of sell 
ing a very large part of th debt to 
the commercial banks instead of doing 
evervthing it could to ndividuals 
and nonbanking investors to bu 

elt kept a large part of the new 
debt in short-term isst vhich for 
many vears have carried low rate of 
interest in comparison with long-term 
bonds, but which have to be refunded 
again and again. 

The two policies were closely related 
Both were byproducts of the ‘Treas 
ury’s determination to « ts wartime 
borrowing at the lowest possible rates 
These low rates meant that the Trea 
ury had to lean heavily on the commer 
cial banks -who were W ng lenders 
because as long as they had the reserves 
thev could pay for the securities simply 
by expanding their deposit 
¢ Deposit Inflation—At the end of 


followed in 
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...and here are a few 
of the many products 


made by Republic Steel 


COLD DRAWN BARS AND SHAFTING-— famous 
“Union Drawn Quality”—in carbon, alloy 
and ENDURO Stainless Steel—standard and 
special sections—cold drawn or turned, 
ground and polished, as desired. Steel bars 
at their best—made that way by the world’s 
leader in cold drawing. 


22 hn \" 
Cond A 


STEEL LOCKERS—in industrial plants, schools 
—wherever safe storage is needed for cloth- 
ing and supplies—you'll find sturdy steel 
lockers bearing the name of Republic's 
Berger Manufacturing Division—today, the 
world’s largest producer of steel lockers, 


ORG 
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OIL WELL CASING AND TUBING — With the 
recent addition of a seamless pipe mill, the 
name “REPUBLIC” now appears on a full 
line of tubular products—both seamless and 
the time-proved electric resistance weld pio- 
neered by Republic, and now universally 
accepted throughout the oil and gas industry, 





REPUBLIC STEEL TODAY: ore mines 
here and abroad; !ake and ocean-going 
ships; coal mines; furnaces and huge steel 
mills, North and South; steel fabricating 
plants across the Nation and in Canada; 
sales offices in principal cities; PLUS 
70,000 men and women working together 
to produce steels and steel products to 
help build and protect a better America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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1941, the commercial banks held $22- 
billion of U.S. securities. At the end 
of 1945, they were sitting on the tre- 
mendous total of $91-billion. 

This expansion of about $70-billion 
in their holdings of governments just 
about matched the expansion of their 
demand deposits—from $44-billion in 
1941 to $106-billion in 1945. And the 
correspondence is no accident. The 
banks paid for the securities by draw- 
ing checks on themselves, that is by 
creating deposits. 

Obviously, these new deposits had to 
have reserves behind them. To create 
these reserves, the Federal Reserve 
Banks bought a total of $22-billion in 
government securities. ‘This gave the 
banks elbow room to take all the se 
curities the ‘Treasury would sell them 
and to expand credit in other directions, 
too. 

But the Fed’s program of open mar- 
ket purchasing did more than just pro- 
vide the banks with reserves. It kept 
the price of governments from wob- 
bling under the impact of the enormous 
new issues the ‘Treasury was putting 
out. 

In World War I, the government 
had to pay a higher interest rate on 
cach successive issue of Liberty Bonds. 
In World War II, there was none of 
that nonsense. In 1942 the Treasury 
sct up the “pattern” of interest rates it 
proposed to pay on its wartime finané- 
ing. From a banking standpoint, it was 
a starvation-low pattern—ranging from 
&% on 91-day bills to 24% on the 
longest marketable bonds. (E-bonds, 
sold to individuals and redeemable on 
demand, paid 2.9%, but were not 
marketable.) 

The Federal Reserve Banks passed 
the word through the money market 
that they would take any securities that 
couldn’t find buyers at par. That put 
an absolute floor under the market. 
Throughout the war, the Treasury never 
paid more than its pattern. 
¢ Spur to Inflation—During the war 
period, this policy of pegging the price 
of government securities made a lot of 
sense. After 1946 it was a dangerous 
mistake. It forced the Federal Re 
serve System to collaborate in the post- 
war inflation instead of using its power 
to check the upward rush of prices. 

The end of the war and the start of 
the postwar inflation should have been 
the cue for the Reserve System to put 
on the monetary brakes. It was a time 
to sell securities, soak up excess re- 
serves, sweat down deposit totals, let 
interest rates go up to discourage bor- 
rowing. 
¢ Supports Continued—But Secretary of 
the Treasury Fred M. Vinson and his 
successor, John Snyder, insisted on con- 
tinuing the support program, not only 
in 1946 but all through the postwar 
period. In part, they argued: 


e That it government bonds wer 
allowed to drop below par in the open 
market, it would start a financial pani 

e'‘Ihat any rise in interest rates 
would run up the cost of carrying the 
government debt and unbalance the 
tederal budget. 

e That a restrictive policy by the 
Reserve System wouldn't check the ris« 
in prices anyhow, because “‘a fractional 
imcrease im interest rates stop 
inflation.” 

e ‘That a low structure of interest 
rates is healthy for the 
gencral because it promotes investment 
and expansion of plant 

The Reserve Board argued that the 
rise in interest rates would be a by 
product of a restrictive policy, not the 
main weapon. It pointed out that in 
flation was running up the federal 
budget faster than any possible increase 
in interest costs could run up the cost 
of carrying the debt. It cited the re 
ords to show that bonds 
had often sold below par in the past 
without starting any panics 

The ‘Treasury wouldn't listen. And 
the Treasury had a clincher for its a 
gumnent. ‘The heavy concentration of 
government debt in short-term secur 
ties meant that the ‘Treasury was con 
stantly in the market with refunding 
operations. If one of thes« 
had flopped, there might very well 
have been a financial And th 
l’ederal Reserve Board would have taken 
the blame for it—just as it took the 
blame for the 1937 recession 

And so the Reserve Board squirmed 
and wiggled, but it kept on supporting 
the market. 
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Boom vs. Inflation 


\ indi 


N A SENSE, the postwar boom 
| cated the Treasury's argument for cas 
money. A really tough monetary poli 
in 1946 and 1947 might have proved a 


serious drag on all business. For the 
banks were not the 
government — securiti ( 
and life insurance companic 
cthers, also held huge blocs of 
And the liquidation of thes 
financed a large part of the postwar ex 
pansion, Corporations u ed the mon 
to build new plant and equipment. Life 
insurance companies used it to extend 
mortgages on new hom 
If the corporations and the institutional 
investors had been locked into thei 
governments too early, the boom might 
never have got started 

But the postwar experience ils 
vindicates the arguments of the led 
eral—because it brought inflation a 
well as boom. And there was little that 
the money managers could do to check 
the inflation. 
¢ Upset—The support program the 


only investor in 
Orpol mon 
Wnony 
them 


ecurit 


or new plant 
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of the grimy scrap pile come 


BETTER STEEL PRODUCTS 


N OILY MESS of steel chips under a machine! 
A So much steel scrap? Yes, but that scrap 
can tell an important story about the machin- 
ability of steel. 

Republic metallurgists know that. So they take 
samples of chips cut from various steels. They 
study them—measure changes in hardness—right 
down to each tiny grain of steel. 

That’s just one of the ways in which Republic 
has learned so much about the intricacies of steel. 
There are many others—each a part of Republic’s 
continuous program of research to improve its 
3-FOLD SERVICE FOR STEEL USERS. 


How Republic Steel Research is Helping Machine Tool Users...and You! 


Here it is: 
1. Production of the best possible steels and steel 
products—thousands of them. 


2. Recommendation as to which steel or steel 
product will do a specific job best. 

3. Assistance in developing the most efficient and 
most economical method of processing or fabrica- 
tion to achieve the desired end result. 

This doesn’t necessarily mean that Republic can 
work miracles for you... but it does mean that 
Republic, through its well-balanced organization 
of men who know steels and steel products, can 
help you get the most out of the steels and steel 
products you use. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


World’s Widest Range of Steels and Steel Products 
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is compact design your problem? 
here’s how portable electric tool manufacturers 
solve it with NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Torrington Needle Bearings are designed into many portable elec- 
tric tools because their small cross section permits the close shaft- 
center distances so necessary to compactness. 

They have been performance-proved through years of successful 
operation on counter shafts, pinion shafts and spindles in drills, 
buffers, sanders, grinders and other electric tools. 

Since it was introduced nearly twenty years ago, many manufac- 
turers throughout industry have made the Torrington Needle 
Bearing ‘‘standard equipment” for products requiring an anti 
friction bearing that’s light, compact and has high rated radial 
capacity. 

Why not find out how Torrington Needle Bearings can be used 
to advantage in your products? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, Torrington, Conn., South Bend 21, Ind. 
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Needie « Spherical Roller « Tapered Roller « Straight Roller » Ball » Needle Rollers 








Trade-marks of some of the portaole tool companies whose products enjoy the benefits of Needle Bearings. 
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PLANT 
Holey. Vu le), t 


BUILDING 
DESIGN 


SUPERVISION 


REPORTS 
APPRAISALS 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 


ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 
40 Central Street 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
Marntgomery Bidg. 


FE Jor the ISKING 


A NEW BOOKLET 
THAT WILL, HELP 


frtake Wore sales 


Shows how two hundred 
leading companies use 


Perrygraf Slide Charts 


is ; ( ¢ 
Desiqners and Manufacturers 


PERRYGRAF CORPORATION 
1501 Madison, Maywood, Illinois 
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Open Market Committee did fast footwork to keep trom wrecking th 


were following in the government mar 
ket turned the whole theory of mone- 
tary control inside out; it gave the initia- 
tive in open market operations to the 
commercial banks instead of the Re 
serve Banks. Any time a member bank 
needed reserves, it could just sell onc 
of the government securities that it 
held. There was no way for the Re- 
serve Banks to put a real squeeze on 
the money supply, because the first 
hint of a squeeze would have brought 
a rush of ions on the government 
security market 

¢ Fast Footwork—The Open Market 
Committee did footwork 
during this period to keep the support 
program from wrecking the country’s 
money system entirely. If the market 
forced it to buy one kind of govern- 
ment security to keep the price from 
breaking par, it tried to sell another 
kind out of its portfolio. In that way, 
it kept bank reserves from getting out 
of hand entirely. 

Vine ‘Treasury alse discovered that 
debt management could make one con- 
tribution to stability. Between 1945 
and 1949, it was able to retire about 
$25-billion of the government debt 
first by drawing down the cnormous 
cash balance it had built up at the end 
of the war and later by using the budget 
surplus. ‘The issues that the Treasury 
picked to retire were ones that were 
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Table-based utility cab- 
inet has four drawers, 
each molded of black 
BAKELITE Phenolic Plas- 
tic, faced with ‘‘For- 
MICA,” combining dura- 
bility with good looks. 


Utility cabinet features 
four drawers of black 
BAKELITE Phenolic Plas- 
tic to complement an ad- 
jacent door of wood. 
They are easily cleaned, 
strong, smooth-working. 


Adjustable cocktail table 
with two drawers of 
BAKELITE Phenolic Plas- 
tic, in rich self-contained 
ebony finish. They con- 
trast handsomely with 
the soft-grained wood. 


Work Gloves coated with VINYLITE Brand 
Resins outlast other types 10 to 1. They 
withstand abrasion of wire, steel, concrete 
blocks, wood. Resist chemicals, oil, water. 
Stay flexible, give sure grip. By Plasticote 
Glove Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Keynoter Series furniture designed by Edmond J. Spence 
for the Warren Furniture Manufacturing Co., Paterson, N. J. 


ONE-PIECE MOLDED PLASTIC DRAWER 
KEYNOTES NEWEST FURNITURE DESIGN 


Designers of contemporary furniture 
are looking to contemporary mate- 
rials to express their ideas. Latest 
proof of their success is this drawer 
molded of BAKELITE Phenolic 
Plastics. 

It has several advantages over 
conventional drawers~—in design, 
manufacture, and use, With its 
rounded corners and absence of 
seams, it’s easier to clean. Precisely 
molded, smooth, light in weight, it 
fits perfectly in place, slides open 
quietly and effortlessly. It with- 
stands moisture and heat — won't 
swell, crack, or warp in normal use. 
Fast mass-production keeps its cost 
low. 

The drawer illustrated is a rich 
ebony black that harmonizes with 
the modern woods~—ash-blond korina, 
limed oak, dark mahogany. It could 
also be molded in other colors, such 
as red, brown and simulated wood- 
effects. The soft satin finish is ac- 


Housing and Shade for Klip-Lite that 


fastens where needed, are molded of BAKE- 
LITE Phenolic Plastic for light weight, ease 
of manufacture, good electrical properties. 
By Cable Electric Products Incorporated, 
Providence, R. I, 


quired in the molding operation. The 
drawer can also be faced with wood 
or other materials. 

BAKELITE Phenolic Plastics have 
properties that inspire fresh, new 
designs. They are readily applied to 
the production of large-size mold- 
ings, of which cabinets for air con- 
ditioning units and television 
are typical. You, too, can prof 
through the use of these material 
BAKELITE engineers can help 
Write Dept. PH-61. 


BAKELITE 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 
(B= 
BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp, 
ta 


30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 





Door Shelves for Servel “Automatic Ice 
Maker” refrigerator are made of BAKELITE 
C-11 Plastic, which provides strength, toug! 
ness, sharp detail, ease of cleaning, and resist 
ance to food ac ids, oil tempe rature extreme 


Molded by Kusan, Inc., Nashville, Tens 
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ernments broke par, and there was no 
panic. 

With governments selling below par, 
the member banks suddenly began to 
think twice about selling them just to 
fatten up reserves. They had bought 
at par or a premium; to sell at the 
market price would mean taking a loss. 
Most banks—and other investors as well 

decided to sit tight and keep their 
governments until maturity. 
¢ Light Hand—The Reserve Banks 
could have put on a real squeeze by 
selling governments out of their port 
folios, but they didn’t want to get that 
rough. They simply refused to do any 
more buying. The rapid expansion of 
bank loans was soaking up excess re- 
serves, and the time was obviously near 
when the banks would come up against 
the ceiling. 

By the end of 1952, the Federal 
Reserve was at last back in its tradi- 
tional role as the manager of the coun- 
try’s money supply. ‘The government 
market was standing on its own feet 

with the long bonds selling something 
like five points under par. Excess re 
serves were down to practically nothing. 
The banks were rediscounting again— 
a sign that money was tightening up. 
Rediscounts were close to $2-billion 
in December, and when the Reserve 
Banks boosted the rediscount rate 
from 13% to 2% shortly after the turn 
of the year, the banking system knew 
that the free-wheeling days of casy 
money were finished. 


By the end of 1952, the great post- 
war inflation was also finished, at least 


for the time being. Production was 
still booming; consumers were still liv 
ing high on the hog. But prices had 
leveled off or turned down 

The Federal Reserve Board is care- 
ful not to take credit for bringing the 
inflation under control. The past 20 
years have taught it to be warv of 
claiming anything. But Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, Jr., likes to 
tell a story about a prize fighter who 
was being systematically beaten to a 
pulp. ‘To get him back into the ring 
at the start of each new round, his 
seconds kept telling him that his op 
ponent wasn't touching him—couldn’t 
lay a glove on him. Finally the fighter 
turned on them angrily. “This next 
round,” he snarled, “watch that ref- 
eree. Somebody in that ring is beating 
the hell out of me.” 


What's in the Cards? 


We RECORD that the Reserve Board 

has made in the two years since the 
full accord with the Treasury is one of 
the main reasons why the Eisenhower 
Administration thinks it can use mon- 
etary controls to head off the threat 
of any future inflation. Unless and 


98 @ SOUND MONEY 


Promoting recovery through credit control 
was like pushing on a piece of string 


until there is a definite break in the 
business boom, you can expect the 
Reserve Board to go ahead with a 
mildly restrictive program. 

You can also expect the Treasury 
to start a systematic program of tidying 
up the government debt, putting it into 
a shape that will make it easier to han- 
dle and less of a threat to monetary sta- 
bility. . 
¢*A Free Hand—What — Sccretary 
Humphrey and Burgess, his special dep- 
uty, want to do is “push out” the ma- 
turities on the debt. By that they mean 
refunding the heavy load of short- 
term issues into longer-term securities. 
If they succeed, the time will come 
when the Treasury no longer has to 
handle over $160-billion of refunding 
operations a year, as it does today. In- 
stead, it will be able to stay out of 
the market for months at a_ stretch, 
giving the Reserve Board a free hand 
to do what it thinks best with the 
money supply. 

By and large, funding the debt will 
have a deflationary effect on the U.S. 
credit system: 
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¢ To get investors to take the new 
long-term issues, the ‘Treasury will have 
to pay a higher schedule of interest 
rates. The market is now talking about 
a 3% coupon on long-term 
against the old peg of 24 

¢ Funding will tend to take securi- 
tics away from the banking system and 
put them in the hands of institutions 
and private investors. In the process, 
it will tend to squeeze down bank as- 
sets and deposits. 
e Juggling the Debt—To sc« this 
will work, make one last calculation on 
your scratch-pad: 

Suppose the Treasury sells a $1,000 
30-year bond to a life insurance com- 
pany and uses the money to retire a 
$1,000 1-year certificate that has been 
held by a commercial bank. ‘The life in- 
surance company pays the Treasury by 
giving it a $1,000 check drawn on a 
bank. The Treasury, in effect, pays off 
the bank by giving it that check and 
taking back the certificate. The result 
is that both the assets and the deposits 
of the bank go down $1,000 

With deposits off by $1,000, the 
bank now has $200 in excess reserves— 
which means that it can put out $1,000 
in new credit if it wants to. But if 
the Federal Reserve is following a re- 
strictive policy, it may not want to, or 
it may not be able to find 
If the bank has been rediscounting, it 
will almost certainly use the money to 
get out of hock instead of expanding 
again. 

It will take time for the 
work out all the variations of deflation 
ary and inflationary effects that can be 
obtained by switching the debt around 
among the various classes of holders. 
The whoie problem of debt manage- 
ment on the present is so new 
that nobody knows all the possible 
tricks of the trade. 
¢ More Leverage—The combination 
of Treasury policy in debt management 
and Federal Reserve policy in money 
management will give the Eisenhower 
Administration more leverage on the 
money supply than anyone has ever 
had before. Fundamentally, it is an 
understanding of this ley that 
makes Eisenhower's money men_ so 
confident that they can head off any 
further inflation by using indirect rather 
than direct controls. 

The new Administration isn’t forget- 
ting the unhappy record of moncy 
management in the depression. If busi- 
turns down, vill expect 
casv money alone to pull it out of 
trouble. There is no reason to think 
that pushing on the piece of string 
would work any better in the 1950s 
than it did in the 1930s. And so if 
Eisenhower's sound dollar begins to 
get uncomfortably sound, the money 
managers will be the first to yell for 


help. 
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ENGINES POWER SHOVELS PRE-FABRICATED HOMES ELECTRIC HOISTS SOIL STABILIZERS WELDING EQUIPMENT OVERHEAD CRANES 
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o 
what a thrill. e e moving into your own new home! And for 
thousands of families, P&H PREFABRICATED HOMES have made this 
dream come true. Beautiful in materials and design, precision built with 
every up-to-date feature, each P&H Home is a handsome asset to its community 
— providing families with dwellings they can be proud to own, at prices within 


reach of all. 


toda y’s contractor-builder is rightfully concerned with 
low-cost, easy-maintenance, quality homes. So, also, are Industries 
interested in employee housing. P&H meets these vital needs 
with a wide selection of styles and floor plans combining the 
finest elements of both traditional and contemporary design. Best 
of all, construction takes days instead of months! Let P&H 


give you a hand, 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Incomes Hold On to Their Gains 


NCOME IN JANUARY stayed at about the country, as it has been doing for down to 5.5-million—11% under 

the same high level as in December, several months, with an increase of ary, 1952. At the ume time 
according to the national composite of | only 3.9%. wage rates are at record high 
BUSINESS WEEK'S Regional Income In ¢ Farm Picture—One of the most sig Phe Dept. of Agriculture release 
dexes. ‘The gain for the country as a nificant changes in the employment annual report on spring planting 
whole was 0.2%. The Dallas region picture has been the steady decline intentions last week. With favorab! 
led, with a month-to-month gain of the numbef of farm workers, proof weather, the acrcages farmers are plan 
2.6%. both of widespread mechanization of ning will produce a record total croy 

All regions continue to show healthy farms and of the attraction of higher- With large reserves of some commod 


increases over year-ago levels. In Janu- paid trade and industrial work to farm _ ities left over from last year, and 
ary, Minneapolis trailed the rest of labor. Employment in January was ports down, farm officials have appealed 
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Look! Just a turn on the knob does it! 


Now Royal and only Royal brings 
you Carriage Tension Control, 


Your secretaries want light carriage tension 
for executive letters? They've got it... with 
a twist of that knob. 
“Magic” Tabulator, 
But maybe a lot of heavy-duty work comes clusive. Without taki 
from the guide-key 


up, like billing, or invoicing, with lots of 
typist just rolls her ri 


tabulator positions. That means heavier, more 
the carriage moves to the 

: , . , 

rapid carriage movement. They've got it! Just position 


twist the knob for tighter tension! 


Only on Royal can this adjustment be made 


without calling in a serviceman, 


Here you will see three more Royal exclu- 
sive features, each one designed, like Carriage 
Tension Control, with your typists in mind, . 
Look them over, please. Then call your Royal 


represemative for a free oflice trial. Extra “Personalized” Key at no 
extra cost. All Royal Standard 
a ypewriters include an ext Key 
with two special syr And 
Royal’s extra key does: listurb 


the positioning of any oth 


) 
& \ \ 


Yo Seer 


New Time-saver Top, 
clusive. Press buttor 
trols all instantly ac 
Control” within easy 


vet-al spools for ribbo 


STANDARD » ELECTRIC + PORTABLE Roytype Carbons and Ribbons 





Full Cash Refund ! 


.-- if Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps don’t 


give you best all-around performance 





7 . ° =] er 
Try 24 Sylvania Fluorescent 


Lamps of any popular type. If 
they don't give more light and 
maintain color and brightness for 
a longer time than any other 
brand, send them back with your 


Li- 
ot" ‘ts 


2 
Sylvania Fixtures are completely LIGHTING 
guaranteed —this includes every CONTRACTOR 


lamp, starter, and other parts—for 
an entire year. For full details see Ss : 

the Sylvania Lighting Contractor ' vi ANIA 
who displays the emblem at right. 


signed Certificate of Assurance 


/ 
/ \ 
4s 3t* 


and your money will be refunded. 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Ine. yy 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


LIGHTING « RADIO « ELECTRONICS ¢ TELEVISION 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q, 
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INDUSTRY 
LOW COST 


Looking for a new plant site? 


Then these low-cost rates will 
interest you! 

Three transcontinental railways 
and an inter-city electric railway 
serve the Long Beach industrial 
area .connecting Long Beach 
with the East and all parts of the 
Western states. Rates from distant 
points are the same to Long Beach 
as to other near-by cities, 

The modern Long Beach Airport, 
municipally owned, is one of the 
four major air terminals in South- 
ern California. Transcontinental air 
service is provided for all types of 
commercial air cargo. 

Over 180 common carrier truck 
lines serve this area, with all major 
transcontinental lines operating 
direct service to and from Long 
Beach. 

And the Long Beach Harbor is 
truly America’s most modern port. 


Write today for complete informa- 
tion — yours for the asking. Con- 
fidential, of course. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


200-H East Ocean Bivd 
Long Beach 2, Calif. 





for a smaller acreage. Farm prices, 
over-all, are already down sharply, and 
large new crops could only make mat- 
ters worse. 

Here is how BusINEss WEEK reporters 
in four of the 12 regions see the news 
that has affected income since January: 

















USINESS over most of the Atlanta 
B region is going along at record 
peacetime levels. Industries chalking 
up important gains are textiles, rubber, 
paper, furniture, fabricated metals, ma- 
chinery, and transportation equipment. 

Department store sales reflect this 
high-level employment. Sales are ahead 
of a year ago at a rate topping the 
national average, particularly in such 
urban centers as Miami, New Orleans, 
and Nashville. One retailing authority 
forecasts an over-all sales increase of 
5% to 10% for the region this year 
over 1952. 
¢ Forging Ahead—Here are some of 
the things that are happening in the 
region: 

Manufacturing employment in Aia- 
bama shows a substantial over-the-year 
gain. Textiles keep getting better. Ap- 
parel employment has been rising 
steadily; it is now 2,000 ahead of a 
vear ago, and almost twice what it was 
in 1947. Heavy industry, too, has been 
moving ahead fast. 

Birmingham is vying with Atlanta 
for the strongest spot in the region. 
Business pace in Birmingham for the 
first quarter will probably turn out to 
be the fastest ever recorded. 

Shipyard employment in Mobile, 
Ala., is slipping as repair contracts are 
completed, but part of the sag is being 
taken up by increases in paper and 
chemicals. The chemical industry is 
becoming more and more important 
to the Mobile area since the discovery 
of a large salt dome under McIntosh, 
a small town 45 mi. north of Mobile. 


se igi 

McIntosh itself has gone from a popu- 
lation of 400 to 4,000 in two vears; 
it expects to hit 10,000 in the next few 
ycars. 
~ Nonfarm employment in Florida is 
38,500 higher than a year ago. The 
apparel industry has been expanding in 
the last few years, and further expan 
sion at this time is limited mainly by a 
shortage of skilled worke: Che state 
has found a rich market for its own 
resort wear in its winter tourists. 
¢ Bumper Crop—The citrus season has 
been a bonanza for Florida growers. 
By the end of the season, the pick 
will add up to about 75-million boxes 
—one of the state’s largest crops. It 
is moving smoothly to market and 
getting prices as much as 60% higher 
than last year. At the ime time, 
fabricated metal producers are having 
a booming business, supplying tin cans 
for the frozen citrus 

Mississippi is still trying to 
heavy dependence on farming. Manu 
facturing employment is now 5,000 
ahead of a year ago, but, even so, there 
are still fewer than 100,000 factory 
workers in the entire state. Now Mis 
sissippi is trying to focu atten 
tion on its tourist attractions. It has 
invited travel editors of national pub 
lications to make a 1,500-mi. tour of 
the state in April, with all expenses 
paid. 
¢ Help for Coal—Coal mining in east 
ern Tennessee is down sharply. But 
TVA, once fought by the coal inter 
ests, is giving the industry a shot in 
the arm. The new TVA steam plants 
use tons of coal; best news the industry 
has had for a long time is that every 
three months until 1956, at least one 
big steam turbogenerator will join the 
TVA svstem. At the end of its ex 
pansion program, TVA expects to be 
using 18-million tons of coal a year 
a healthy market for the mines 
¢ New Pulp Plant—Bowaters Southern 
Paper Corp.’s new $55-million pulp and 
newsprint plant near Calhoun and 
Charleston is one of the biggest in- 
dustrial developments in castern Ten 
nessce. More than 2,000 workers are 
rushing completion of the big mill, 
which, company officials say, will pro- 
duce one-third of all pulp and news 
print manufactured in the South. ‘The 
plant will require about 750 workers 
when it gets into operation carly in 
1954. Millions of pine seedlings are 
being planted over the area by the 
company, as well as by farmers who 
see a new source of incom¢ 

The Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank 
reports that, despite a rapid rise in farm 
debt, the region’s farmers are in a rela 
tively sound financial position. ‘They 
are paying the major part of current 
production costs from their own funds. 
Still, there is quite a heavy need for 
short-term production loans, and for 
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REMOVES THE SPOTS BEFORE YOUR EVES 


Watch spots and stains vanish when you clean with 
safe and sure INSTANT MYSTIC FOAM. In your 
home and in your car, you can put it to dozens of dif- 
ferent uses with more ease and convenience than ever, 
for this famous all-fabric cleaner is now pressure 
packed in Crewn’s 12 oz. SPRA-TAINER. 

Although pressurized containers in general are often 
incorrectly called a “SPRA-TAINER,” this copy- 
righted name designates a Crown creation . . . the 
world’s first and leading propulsion can. It is readily 
identified by its “No Top Seam — No Side Seam” con- 
struction and exclusive “Modern Design.” 

The qualities which make SPRA-TAINER an out- 
standing leader are found also in all other Crown Cans 
serving many different fields of Industry. 


Gramm Cnn 


PHILADELPHIA 
Division of 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, ORLANDO, NEW YORK, BALTIMORE, ST, LOUTS, BOSTON 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 





It's an 
automobile 


agency... 
it’s another 


Automobile agency, 
Sacramento, California 





manufacturing 
plant... 


it’s another 


Butler 
Building! 


Manufecturing 
plant building, 


Cleveland, Ohio 


It's a | 


} chemical 
laboratory... 


. Butler 
| Building! 


Chemical laboratory, 
Ringwood, Illinois 





LOW COST Butler Buildings are fire-safe, weather- 
tight. Practically no maintenance expense. Your 
choice of galvanized or aluminum covering. Easily 
adaptable to masonry front or sidewalls. Easily in- 
sulated with low cost materials. Fit your plans with 
a Butler Building! Write for full details. 


se Sidewalls — Get All the Space You Pay For 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7313 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
913A Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 13A, Richmond, California 
() Please have a Butler representative call on me. 
{] Please send me complete information on Butler 
Buildings for use as 


Name 
Address 


Firm 











Zone State 











intermediate-term loans to finance the 
region’s new livestock industry. 


HE BOSTON REGION, over-all, is still 
5 po strong. But a large part of 
the prosperity is concentrated in air- 
craft in Connecticut and electrical ma- 
chinery in Massachusett Without 
government orders and government 
jobs, conditions in the region would 
not be so rosy. 
¢ Textiles Spotty—The textile industry 
is far from full employment, especially 
in woolens. The wool picture is drama 
tized by American Woolen Co.’s situa 
tion. This firm has 18 mills, scattered 
throughout New England. In 1952 it 
lost $13-million—$6-million after tax 
adjustment. So far the company has 
closed five New England mills, and is 
currently surveying five more with an 
cye to closing them. Operations are 
heavily curtailed in most of the mills 
that are still going. 

Cotton textiles are better off, but 
here, too, there is no great optimism 
about the future. The mills continue 
to operate on backlogs of orders, but 
new business has been very slow for 
some time. 

The shoe industry is doing very well. 
The lion’s share of last year’s increased 
shoe output went to New England, and 
business in shoe towns like Brockton, 
Mass., is much better as a result. 

Working back a step, this has brought 
increased business to leather firms. And 
estimates of cattle and calf slaughter 
point to generous supplies of hides this 
vear. So the industry looks for active 
business at stable prices 
e Strong Points—Connecticut remains 
the region’s strongest state, and Hart 
ford its strongest city—both because of 
the steady flow of government orders 
Employment in Pratt & Whitney Air 
craft, in East Hartford, has crossed the 
30,000 mark—and the firm says it needs 
another 5,000 by June | 

Rockville, a town near Hartford, 
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FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY'S Cutler Steam Electric Station in Miami . . 


. one of its 


many power plants serving dependable and low-cost electricity to the people and industries of the State. 
Designed and constructed by Esasco, this plant was acclaimed by LeCorbusier, famous French architect, 
as “an outstanding example of esthetic expression in engineering.” 


Great Climate for Business, Too! 


Industrial growth in Florida finds Ebasco on the job 


Long one of America’s most popular 
vacationlands, Florida has been making 
swift progress along industrial lines in 
recent years. Nobody knows that better 
than Erasco, for this firm of engineers, 
constructors, and business consultants 
serves large and small companies in the 
Peninsula State—just as it does through- 
out the United States and the World. 

Pictured here are a few typical Esasco 
projects completed in Florida which 
illustrate the many different types of 
jobs Espasco can handle from start to 
finish. They also illustrate the wide 
diversity of business firms which call 
upon Esasco for an equally broad range 


> 


of services. Because Enasco integrates 
many specialized services and many 
skilled men into a single smooth-working 
organization, it is equipped to do an 
entire job, or any part of it. 
if you need a new plant... or want to 
improve your present facilities . .. or 
have a special business problem of any 
kind, it will pay you to learn more about 
Epasco’s services. We have a booklet de- 
scribing our services called “The Inside 
Story of Outside Help.” If you would 
like a copy, write to: Ebasco Services In- 
corporated, Department C, Two Rector 


Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


FROZEN ORANGE JUICE CONCENTRATES is another rapidly expanding industry in Florida. 
Minute Maid Corporation, a leader in the field, engaged Esasco for engineering, space utilization and 
insurance services. The Minute Maid plant shown above is typical of many industrial plants which operate 
on electric power supplied by Florida Power & Light Company. 


MODERN MERMAID strikes traditional 
Florida pose near smokestack of the Cutler 
plant. The Cutler plant was designed (as are 
all of Florida Power & Light's new plants) to 
preserve the scenic beauty of Florida 


CATTLE are big business in Florida. Esasco 
designs and constructs transmission lines for 
Florida P & L which furnishes electricity to 
cattlemen and farmers. 


ROADSIDE FRUIT JUICE STANDS and 
miles of citrus groves are constant reminders of 
Florida's citrus industry. Evasco made an eco 
nomic study of this industry for a prominent 
investment firm. 


WEW YORK + CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Appraisal - Budget - Business Studies « Consulting Engl- 
neering « Design & Construction + Financial + Industrial 
Relations « Inspection & Expediting « Insurance, Pensions 
and Safety + Purchasing » Rates & Pricing « 
Sales & Public Relations « Space Planning « $ 

Methods « Taxes + Traffic « Washingt 





Photo at ALAN-BARR ALUMINUM CO., INC., Palmyra, Pa. 


cuts handling costs 20% 


with Brainard Strapping Service 


EFORE salesman Bob Stuart 

of Harrisburg put Brainard 
service to work, these aluminum 
ingots were stored and shipped 
loose. 

Then Bob, working with his 
customer's materials-handling 
ee developa more 
eficient method. The ingots are 
now emptied directly from the 
furnace into special cradles on 
a conveyor belt. The cradles 
are designed so that unit loads, 
of 28 ingots each, can be strap- 
ped with Brainard heavy-duty 
strapping while still on the con- 
veyor line. Then the unit loads 
are palletized and strapped, ready 
for fast handling by lift trucks. 

Bob's ideas and experience 
paid ofi—labor costs are down 
20%, less storage space is re- 


quired, and customers are pleased 
with the palletized loads. 

Ask your Brainard salesman now 
for recommendations — Brainard 
service can lower costs and boost 
efficiency in your materials-han- 
dling and shipping operations. 
Brainard offices located through- 
out the U. S. In Canada: Brainard 
Steel Canadian Division, Toronto. 


COMPLETE STEEL STRAPPING SERVICE, 
LIGHT AND HEAVY-DUTY STRAPPING, 
TOOLS AND ACCESSORIES 


Write for illustrated catalog. Brainard 


Steel 
P-3, 


ivision, Sharon Steel Corp., Dept. 
Griswold Street, Warren, Obio. 


STEEL STRAPPING 





was hard hit when several textile mills 
closed down. But now, La Pointe Elec 
tronics, Inc., has taken one of the 
mills and employs app! ximately SUU 
workcrs. 

A Hartford firm, Industrial Sound 
Control, has also moved to Rockville. 
ISC makes sound equip 
ment, and now has enough business to 
increase its payroll from 150 to 500 
workers. Rockville is about back on 
its feet. 

Maine has its first tel 
—and the arrival of TV 
caused a minor boom in 
tailing. IV shops and dealers have 
sprung up all over the area. Bangor 
alone now has about 30 establishments 
selling TV sets at retail 

One of the few bright 
England’s dark farm pictur 
tone of the poultry market. Poultry 
men in this region resisted a general 
trend to cut back flocks, and they ar« 
being rewarded now with higher egg 
prices—and good incon 
e Incomes Down—But in nearly ever 
other field, the outlook is for 
lower than last year. 

Lower dairy prices have hit 
Englanders hard. With milk 
tion sharply up, there’s little relief in 
sight. 

Surplus is again catching up with 
New England’s potato growers. The 
large carryover from the 1952 crop 
has gotten rushing competition from 
an extra big winter crop out of Florida 
and Texas; prices, though, still above 
average, are down sharply. And the real 
bad news is that growers plan to up 
their potato acreage this 
danger of still lower pris 
come in 1953 and 1954 


supp ion 


ision station 
in Bangor has 
electronics r¢ 


pots in New 


s the good 


mcome 


New 


produ 


ear, bringing 
ind less in- 


HE PRODUCT MIX of the Chicago 
region closely parallels that of the 


; in the na- 
in this region 


nation as a whole. And, 
tion as a whole, busines 
is wonderful. 

Steel production continues at a high 
rate. But the main check on produc- 
tion in steel-using industries still seems 
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This turtle turned into a shark! 


In 1776 David Bushnell’s Turtle at- 
tacked an enemy man-o’-war in New 
York Harbor—and proved that under- 
water navigation was practical. Right 
there a new era in sea power began! 

But not until the development of 
modern alloy steels did the turtle turn 
into a shark. These new steels, with 
their unprecedented strength, tough- 


ness and resistance to heat and corro- 
sion, made possible the shark-like 
maneuverability and striking power 
of today’s submarines. 

Steels still further improved with 
Vancoram alloying elements promise 
to play an equally prominent role in 
the development of the atomic pow: 
ered submarine. 


Submarine hull plates and struc- 
tural members of high-strength 
alloy steel hold back tons of sea 
water, yet leave maximum space 
for the wealth of complex equip- 
ment required for modern under- 
sea operation. 


From razor blades to vacuum 
cleaners, carving knives to win- 
dow frames, hundreds of aids to 
daily living owe their existence 
to the alloy steels and other mod- 
ern metals made with Vancoram 
alloying elements 


Low hysteresis steel which cuts 
power losses in generators, trans- 
formers and other types of elec- 
trical equipment, is one of the 
many special steels produced by 
the thousands of tons annually 
with Vancoram ferro silicon. 


Vancoram alloying elements, along 
with uranium for atomic fuel, are 
now being produced in increasing 
quantities by Vanadium Corporation's 
integrated network of mines and mills, 
Vital to every phase of industry, 
they include ferro-alloys of chro- 
mium, vanadium, titanium and sili- 
con, as well as master aluminumalloys. 


VANADIUM CorRPORATION 
or AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh « Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 
PLANTS—Niagara Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 


Combridge, Ohio; Bridgeville, Pa.; Durango and Noturite, 
Colo.; White Canyon, Utah 


MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesic, Canada, U.S.A 


M28 
we, 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 





For whom 
do we work? 


The idea that only “sick” companies require management 
consulting service has long ago been discarded. In fact, 
most of our work is done for sound, progressive firms 
companies that are making good profits. They employ our 
services to assist them in keeping that way. 

Recently, we made an analysis of current Trundle assign- 
ments. 80° of them were for companies with a “Triple-A” 
rating. And here are the kinds of jobs they have commis- 
sioned us to do for them. 


Complete Business Surveys—5 companies. To help make 
sure they’re not missing opportunities in any phase of their 
business. 

Cut Manufacturing Costs—10 companies. They want im- 
proved plant layouts, manufacturing audits, improved labor 
control, special studies of material handling. 

Improve Customer Service — 4 companies. They're not doing 
badly now, but they want to do better. 


Make Organization Study —3 companies. They want to know 
how well their Management is managing, whether the setup 
can be improved. 

Study Marketing Controls and Activities—2 companies. 
They want us to suggest better ways and means of marketing 
their products. 

Job Evaluation —1 company. To help improve their wage and 
salary structure. 


Set Up Flexible Budgets—2 companies. To make sure they're 
not basing calculations on obsolete figures. 


We'd like to tell you more about how we 
work and whom we serve. May we send you 
a copy of our booklet, “Consulting Service 
for Management”, which outlines our services 
more fully? Write to The Trundle Engineering 
Co., 2020 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CONSULTANTS 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND + OHIO WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 





to be supplies of steel, which are hard 
to get in some lines. 
¢ Backlogs—Much has been said about 
declining order backlogs in the ma 
chine tool industry; but the fact is 
the industry, with deliveries considered 
nermal, is still booked up for nin 
months’ production it current rates 
And new orders picked up in Decem 
ber and January, with the increas¢ 
coming from civilian orders rather 
than military. Machine tool builders 
feel it’s a healthy sign that the ordet 
are coming from all over the country 
in small batches, rather than being 
concentrated in a few large industries, 
like autos. 

Auto production has 
steadily. Employmert totals in Detroit, 
and in all of Michigan, far exceed peak 
World War II levels—and schedules 
call for 8,000 more workers in Detroit 
alone by Mav 15. Michigan’s furni 
ture plants are also doing well, with 
orders steady and substantial 
¢Too Much TV?—Appliance and 
radio-I'V manufacturers continue to 
operate at high rates. In fact, some 
experts arc worried about the buildup 
in ‘IV production, feel the industry 
may be riding for another fall. Cu 
rently I'V output is running well ahead 
of retail sales. ‘This means that manu 
facturers are rapidly filling pipelin 
to arcas that expect to have TV sta 


1 


tions soon. When dealer stocks in 


ept going up 


these new arcas are built up, there mav 
well be a drop in demand—particularh 
if new stations don’t open up so fast 
as expected 

Nevertheless, Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
very happy with the prospect of a new 
$3-million plant of the Hytron division 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Svstem 
Construction will start soon, and, when 
the plant is completed around June 
1954, it will employ some 1,500 mak 
ing television tubes 

The Atomic Eners Commission 
will build a $29-million plant for 
processing and assembling atomic ex 
plosives in Fulton County, Il. Con 
struction will start this spring and will 
need some 2,000 workers—about the 
same number that will be needed when 
the project is in operation 
¢ Pig Crop—The region’s best farm 
news has been the upward movement 
in pork prices, countering the declin« 
in beef. Pork prices have climbed 12% 
above last vear, and further increases 
can be counted on. As a result, in 
come from last fall’s pig crop will more 
than offset the reduced volum«e 

Income from beef will fall below 
last vear, but not by so much as the 
average reduction in prices. This is 
partly because a relatively high pro 
portion of the region’s beef is fed to 
quality grades, and for these the pric« 
break both came later, and was not 
so severe, as for all cattle. The region 
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Thru Better Design 





Lightineight MICRO Switches enable dasign onginoons, 
to achiowe Fettor dosign im a multitude of producti. 





T IS significant that more and more design engineers are 
accepting the fact that “‘the use of MICRO switches is a 
principle of good design.” 
In their constant striving to create “better products thru 
better design,”’ it is quite natural and logical that they should 
utilize the application advantages of these versatile switches, 


Being so highly precise, they are ‘“‘naturals’”’ when minute 
movement with very small actuating force is a “‘must.”” Being 
small in size, they fit into tight corners where more cumber- 
some components cannot be used. And being light in weight 
(some weigh only 1/15 of an ounce, and are about a dime’s 
diameter in length), they are well-nigh perfect companions 
for magnesium and other weight-saving metals and alloys. 


In addition, they can be supplied in over 6000 different com- 
binations of housings, actuators and electrical characteristics. 
All this is indicative of the multitude of products in which 
they have influenced design procedures, 


For instance: 
cm ~ * 


The remarkable growth of vending machines, from the penny 
gum dispenser to those which serve hot coffee with cream and 


sugar to taste, is an excellent example of the contribution of 


MICRO to better product design. Prior to MICRO’S devel- 
opments, there were no components that were uniformly sensi- 
tive; that possessed sufficient electrical capacity; and that 


were properly protected against dust, moisture and other 
conditions, as well as protecting the owner. MICRO has con- 
tributed much to the design and development of coin-operated 
machines and has been an important factor in the growth of 
this important industry, 

a * + * 
The perfection of a device for counting paper money was a 
long, difficult and costly undertaking. Not until the precise 
operation, small movement differential and accurate repeat 
performance of MICRO switch were employed did the device 
prove dependable, for the use of MICRO switch made it pos- 
sible always to detect the presence of more than a single bill as 
the paper money passed through the counter, MICRO’S de- 
velopment of a proper switch was the perfect solution, Suc- 
cessful use by many banks and financial institutions verifies 
the dependability of the device. 

* * + * 
Successful design of the popular garbage disposal! unit, which 
shreds and carries off food waste at the turn of a faucet, 
hinged upon finding a switch of extremely small size, capable 
of operation in this unusual environment, and sensitive enough 
to operate by the low force of running water, The perfect 
answer lay in a MICRO switch which, the water is 
turned on, closes the electrical circuit and starts the 
powering the shredding mechanism, The 
product through better design. 


when 
motor 
result—a_ better 
a * me a 

So, time after time, not only in the design of new products 
but in the redesign of existing products, design engineers have 
proved and coniinue to prove that the “use of MICRO 
switches is a principle of better design.” 


we Lge 
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MAKERS OF PRECISION SWITCHES 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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A DIVISION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
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THIS IS THE GERM... > are 


THAT ALKLOR kitteo! (? 
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--.and germs qwice as awful sneak through many well- (aN 
meant sanitizing operations. Yes, sir—if you’re a restaurant ‘Se 
operator, dairyman or food processor, you know what we 
mean. But Kelite Alklor is the chlorine-type sanitizer that 
really kills germs... it’s so different it’s patented! Its use 
approved by all authorities! The fused structure of Alklor 
guarantees lasting potency ...and it’s an easy-to-use pow- 

der which dissolves rapidly ... leaves no sediment 

... keeps its germicidal power even when boiled. 

Why not let Alklor put “the knock-out punch” 

into your sanitizing procedures? It costs no more. 


KELITE ALKLOR, U.S. PAT. NO. 2,536,456 


Offices in 99 American Cities 
% and 16 Countries Abroad 
Reg, U.S. Pat. Off. 
MELITE PRODUCTS, INC. » 1250 NORTH MAIN STREET » LOS ANGELES 12 


Slice of the morning! 


Is a slice of your payroll wasted every morning? Do people 
sit around for five or ten minutes while someone opens the 
morning mail by hand? With a PB Mail€ Jpener, the whole 
office force is off to a head start! 

The electric LE MailOpener opens mail quickly, 
cleanly, safely. The merest touch of the guarded cutting 
shaft trims a hairline edge off the envelope . . . any size or 
thickness—any kind of paper. 

Ask the nearest PB office to show you the model best 
for you, hand or electric. Or write for the free illustrated 
folder: Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 1462 Pacific St., Stamford, 
Conn, Originators of the ree meter. 

Offices in 93 cities in the U.S, and Canada. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates for all 
classes of mail, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


9 MAILO)PENER 





is carrying an inflated inventory in 
cattle, with a large part of it in feed 
lot cattle. In both Iowa and Illinois, 
feeding has reached ord high. 
lowa alone is going to market approxi 
mately a million head of fed cattle after 
Apr. |. 

Milk production i » the rise 
everywhere in the region, and at sca 
sonal record heights in Michigan, Wi 
consin, and Iowa. But income fron 
milk will fall below last vear. Pric 
are already down 10%, and the in 
creasing volume will depress them still 
further. 
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Minneapolis 


USINESS IN THE MINNEAPOLIS region 
b is still comfortably above year-ago 
levels. But, in this region where farm 
ing is so important, businessmen are 
getting more and more nervous over the 
bad farm news. 

Every part of the region except the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan reports 
nonfarm employment higher than a 
year ago. 

And the outlook scems to be for con 
tinued high employment. Manufac 
turers have sizable order backlogs for 
civilian merchandise, and defense plant: 
have about as many ord iow as they 
did a year ago. 

The construction industry is off to 

another good season. Building permit 
are running well ahead of a year ago, 
and the industry has gotten a flying start 
because of the mild and fairly open 
winter. 
e Cattle Trouble—Only the farm out 
look is not good. The western part of 
the region, specializing in both meat 
and wheat, is worst off. But cattle in 
ventories throughout the region are 
high—at the same time that the drop 
in prices has cut the value of these in 
ventorics by at least 25 And high 
cattle numbers mean, if anything, still 
lower prices through th immer and 
fall. 

However, bankers report that 90% 
of the loans made to cattlemen are 
being repaid on time—and they are 
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ed bearing life from 


hts yore 


/ ...extend 


s bottle-neck, cuts Down-Time, UPS Production 

lubrication. Installed an O1L-MIST unit cost- 
ing little more than a hundred dollars. 
Result: Bearings are still operating with 
no failures to date—after one year and 
put lagged with down-time for repairs. four months. $2400 has been saved, down- 
Here was a bottle-neck that had to be time has been eliminated and production 


broken! Management turned to Alemite increased! 
7 w, 
~ 


PRET ak ery 


Textile mill break 


atures onan important 
g 200°. Bearings 


Tgpake 


aes 9 
PER 


Bearing temper 
blower were runnin 
burned out frequently. Production losses 
totalled $1000 with each failure. Mill out- 
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Compare all these OIL- MIST advantages with ordinary methods! tx 
: 4 
© Reduces bearing temperatures OS much as 20% ® Continuous, uniform — » A Ps 
lubrication of all types of bearings ® Air pressure seals bearings against ' Z 

dirt @ Reduces oil consumption — UP to 90% © Prevents product 7 
spoilage ° Eliminates g a } 
as much OIL-MIST 


vesswork—each bearing picks up 
as it needs * Reduces starting 
and running torque. 


ia we 


Facts prove this Friction Fighter” most efficient 
continuous, fully automatic lubrication system 


All industry 1 . 
leieak wid — to Alemite forthe ing parts, the lubri 
methods igang lubrication word in effi “4 ubricator is the last 
Ss. -MIST, oa yen ‘ ciency 
lubrication d emite’s great Job P ‘ 
é evele > a roved and 
opment, is the in hundreds of aaa a 
. ations in every 


— —_— that atomizes oil into 
a ‘ ri nutes it through tubing 
earings —bathes all bearing sur 
ea a cool film of clean, fresh 
ree _ - the system that simpli- 
s an materially cuts the cost of 
machinery lubrication. With no ed 


pen of industry, OIL-MIST uni- 
y maintains oil film on plai 
= anti-friction bearings Pa te 
ac despite variations in ‘toad 
perature or speed. Don’t : 
owe it to your business to lear a 
about Alemite pe gunmen re 


ALE 
MITE OIL-MIST Lubricates All Types of Mechanis 
ms 


Anti-friction 


Alemite OIL-MIST Lubrication 


Get the facts WOW! 


Alemite, Division of Stewart-Warner, De 
4 pt 6 33 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 ; HHlinois 

v ’ 


Please send m 
ea FREE ‘ 
OIL-MIST catalog copy of your new and complete 


Please h 

a 

arent a? Soe Aiemite Lubrication Repre ‘ 

Salaiy a4 jesk-top demonstration of Olt rey ative 
0st of Obligation on my port MIST. This 


My name 
Title 
Company 
Street 


City 





Credit losses represent 
Capital and its earning 


power Gone Forever 


As Ever INCREASING group of manufacturers, wholesalers 
and service organizations are transforming customers’ 


PROMISES to pay into a GUARANTEE that they will be paid. 


NEW BOOK tells 12 important ways 
American Crepit INSURANCE con- 
(campre enseRANe tributes to sound business manage- 
| aw vere commen ment. We'd like to mail you a copy. 
Phone our office in your city or 

write American Credit Indemnity 

Company of New York, First 

National Bank Building, Baltimore 

2, Md. Just say, “Send me book 


offered in Business Week.” 


AMERICAN 
Credit Insurance is a Credit Tool ... it is Crepit INDEMNITY 


NEVER a substitute for a Credit Department. COMPANY 


Oy Hew Yom ge 


Protect your CAPITAL...Insure your RECEIVABLES 


merican. Credit Insurance 





granting most of the requests for addi- 
tional credit to sustain recent losses. 
Where herds have been liquidated, it 
has been the result of feed shortages, 
high costs, and panic selling, rather 
than the failure to obtain credit. Look- 
ing toward the future, many bankers 
feel that current cattle prices offer a 
sounder basis for making cattle loans 
than the inflated values of the past few 
years. 

Pork prices are up 12% over a year 
ago, good news for the corn-hog areas 
in the eastern part of the region. But 
only in Minnesota will income from 
the fall pig crop be higher than last 
year; elsewhere in the region produc 
tion was cut back so far that, even with 
higher prices, income will drop behind 

Exactly the opposite situation is 

true in milk production. Here, out- 
put is up; but prices are now off by at 
least 10%, and further declines are in 
sight. 
e Tighter Belts—Altogether, farm  in- 
come this year will be down from last, 
and farmers are tightening their belts. 
City residents have bought more new 
cars so far this year than last; farmers 
have bought fewer. Department store 
sales in the region are down, partly be- 
cause of reduced cash income and more 
cautious buying by farmer February 
sales in South Dakota, for example, 
were off 17% from last year; in Minne 
sota they were off 5%. In North 
Dakota, where oil is moving up fast to 
supplement farming as a source of in 
come, sales were down only 1% 

Farm land values in the region 

leveled off last vear for the first time in 
a decade. Again, lower prices for farm 
products, and prospects of a further 
decline in net farm income, are being 
blamed. 
e Taconite—The region’s brightest long- 
range news, aside from Williston oil, 
is in development of the taconite ores 
in Minnesota’s Mesabi range (BW— 
Dec.29’51,p28). Estimates of the invest 
ments industry is planning in taconite 
range from $300-million to $1-billion, 
but one thing is sure: The entire north- 
em half of Minnesota is due for an 
economic windfall as taconite takes its 
place as a major source of iron. Plants 
now going up have already brought a 
heavy influx of workers; housing for 
these workers is at a premium. Two 
completely new towns, at Babbitt and 
Beaver Bay, are being created. To 
gether these will house some 9,500 
people. 

One of the important aspects of the 
taconite development is the increasing 
balance between industry and agricul- 
ture it is bringing to the region. To- 
gether with development of the Willis 
ton oil basin in North Dakota, this will 
make the region a good deal less de- 
pendent on the ups and downs of farm- 
ing as its main source of income. 
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One Simple Fact that shows— 


It’s better business to buy 


hevrolet Trucks 
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No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features: 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a 
your job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or safe shifting —eliminates “double-clutching. husky double walled, all-welded steel unit of 
hriftmaster engine. meee neh aa ¢ h great strength and durability. 
: Lowers toot ressures 
HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- stron h ility. 
; wer tooth section gives extra durability. UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built 
signed combustion chamber squeezes all available as separate matching units for greater strength 


power from feel. STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost. 
POWER-JET CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
to meet exact soqusemenss of engine load and and heavy-duty models. 

w iti : 
tO008 WHS S-ney enetetes ignites. SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving — 
SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 splines mate directly with wheel tubs on heavy- (Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated 
special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. is dependent on availability of material.) 


> 


fs 11 Straight Years as First Choice of 
rst: a ; America’s Truck Buyers 


me , , , ' 
tate For 11 consecutive truck production make of truck—and we think you will 


years, Chevrolet trucks have been agree this is overwhelming proof of 
Ne chosen by more buyers than any other Chevrolet's value and quality. 





America’s truck users large and small buy more Chevrolet 
trucks than any other make ...and here’s why— 


One important reason 
why Chevrolet trucks are 
America's largest sellers is 
, that they list for less than any 
other truck of comparable capacity and specifications. 

But, there is an even more important reason: Not 
only do they list for less, but they offer features and 
advantages unmatched by other trucks. And this is 
even more true in 1953 than it has been in the past. 

Now, Chevrolet trucks offer new high-compression 
power. The advanced Loadmaster engine in heavy- 
duty models with new 7.1 to 1 compression ratio 
delivers more horsepower and even more economy. 


You'll find plenty of thrifty power in light- and medium- 
models, too, with Chevrolet's famous Thriftmaster 
in-Head engine. 


Now, Chevrolet trucks are even stronger, sturdier 
and more rigid with heavier, huskier construction. 

Now, Chevrolet trucks bring you more safety with 
both Pty acon and “Twin-Action” brakes de- 
signed for faster, surer stops. 


Talk to your Chevrolet dealer, and he will be glad 
to show you why it’s better business to buy Chevrolet 
Advance- Design trucks. Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 























Chessietown men 
are handy 


with tools 


Sam is like a lot of other men in Chessie- 
town—he prides himself on being able 

to do most things well. When his wife wanted 
a picture window, Sam put it in. When his boys 
wanted a boat, he helped them build it. And his 
car, which looks and runs like new, has seldom seen 
the inside of a garage in its ten hard-working years. 


Men like Sam are good workmen. They are 
resourceful; learn new skills quickly; take a lot 
of pride in doing a job well. Many of the virtues 
of their pioneering ancestors are still strong in 
these Chessie people. Independence is one. Thrift 
is another. Most of these folks own their own 
homes, Many live on small farms. A lot develop 
hobbies into part-time business 


You'll have real respect for the Chessietown 
people when you get to know them; you'll like 
having them working for you. 

And the people are only one of the good reasons 
s0 many new industries are lo« ating in our part 
of the country. It’s nice to have your raw 
materials right in the back yard and most of 
the nation’s markets only a day or two distant 
by C & O fast freight. Let our industrial experts 
make up a pin-point survey showing how 
perfectly a location on the C & O would fit the 
needs of your business. 


Write to Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, 
Industrial Development Department, 
Terminal Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

All information is accurate, confidential 
and adequately supported with photos, 
maps, aerial surveys and vital statistics. 


SERVING: VIRGINIA + WEST VIRGINIA + KENTUCKY 
OHIO « INDIANA « MICHIGAN «+ SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


& fi 

PH f y 

f - rome 19 
4 wt 
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Chesst pie 


CHESAPEAKE AND/OHIO RAILWAY 
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AN SEC ALUMNUS, Edward T. McCormick, heads the American Stock Exchange. It’s... 


Little Mac's Big Job 


“See those gray hairs? ‘UVhat’s what 
I got for coming to Wall Street.” 

That, at least, is Edward ‘Theodore 
McCormick's story of the white that is 
beginning to fleck the jet around his 
temples. If Wall Street is to blame, 
it wouldn't be the first time—though 
perhaps not for the usual reasons 

McCormick isn’t one of the bright 
young men who came to the nation’s 
money Mecca to make his fortune onl 
to wind up disillusioned. He has been 
in Wall Street two vears, and he isn't 
disillusioned 
¢ Democrat—He might have been. Hk 
forsook the role of the regulator for 
that of the regulated. And he was 
and is—a Democrat 


118 


Just two years ago now, Ted Me- 
Cormick had been in government serv- 
ice 17 vears, all but a few days of it 
with the Securities & Exchange Com 
mission. He had risen from a $1,900-a 
year job as a security analyst to a mem 
ber of the five-man commission. Just 
turned 40, he was telling Wall Street 
how to run its business if it wanted to 
stay out of trouble (and La Salle Street 
and Montgomery Street and a lot of 
other “streets,” too) 

He left this to become president of 
the stock market then known as the 
New York Curb Exchange (now the 
American Stock Exchange). The lure 
was $40,000 a vear—and a challenge. 

lor most people, the salarv and the 


prestige of the job would have been at- 
traction enough. And McCormick may 
not agree entirely with youngsters, 
Edward, Jr., and Michacl, who are 
prouder of the honorary sheriff's badg« 
their father picked up somewhere along 
the line than of his job 

e Missionary—As to the challenge, Mc 
Cormick will elucidate at the drop of 
an introduction or the rise of an inflec 
tion: It was, and is, to interest a great 
many more people in taking a much 
more active part m fr enterpris¢ 
through ownership of sh in Ameri 
can industry. 

“We need a lot more than 64-mil 
lion stockholders in this country,” he 
asserts, taking the figure from the 
Brookings Institution’s report on stock 
ownership (BW—Jul.5’52,p36). “We 
have to sell them on the benefits. And, 
to sell them, we have to make good 
markets and provide sound informa 
tion.” 

When he speaks of information, as 
he does constantly, you see his earlier 
training cropping out 
was ingrained during hi ys with th 
SEC; it has always been a basic precept 
with the commission. Disclosure mean: 
simply information—all the pertinent 
facts for arriving at intelligent invest 
ment decisions—and McCormick’s at 
dor hasn’t cooled a bit in his two years 
away from Washington 

He is heart and soul behind the 


Disc losur¢ 


brokerage houses that, in recent year 
have been taking the lead in promoting 


Wall Street’s wares. “I o wish there 
were a lot more of them,” he says 
¢ Iconoclast—In so saying he is step 
ping on the toes of many who decr 
the break from the Street’s traditional 
reticence. But this characteristic frank 
ness that hurts some feelings also 
makes a host of friends 

Speaking right to the point is Me 
Cormick’s way. It suit wile, ana 
lytical mind. And, if th 
times cut, there alwa his broad 
grin to ease the sting 

The truth is that Mc¢ 
point for Wall Street, w! 
the dichards would be a part of his job 
He had fully intended t 
e Statehood, ‘Too—H« born in 
Phoenix, Ariz., of an Irish father and 
a Spanish mother, on | 14, 1911 
And Arizona has celebrated the dat 
ever since, having been admitted to 
statehood on his first birthday 

The place of his birth, it might be 
noted, was the result of horseback 
ride—a rather long one. ‘The ride was 
taken by his father in 1900, from Mon 
tana to Arizona, becaus¢ had heard 
glowing tales of the hunting and fish 
ing. On getting there, he is said to 
have vowed, “I wouldn’t stay in this 
Godforsaken country if they gave it 


rds some 
nick didn’t 
Ippeasing 


prof SsOl 
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Now...permanently buoyant 


aromatic fuels and temperatures up to 
250 F. Buoyancy is determined by varying 
its density. This saves the costs of retooling 


Spongex Cell-Tite floats of hard cellular rub- 
ber eliminate float troubles. The Spongex 
Cell-Tite structure of myriad non-intercon- 
necting cells assures no leaks, no absorption; 
provides permanent buoyancy that soldered 
metal floats cannot guarantee, nor porous 
floats maintain. 

Spongex Cell-Tite is solid, rigid and strong 
yet light in weight. It is highly resistant to 


INDUSTRIAL UPHOLSTERY CUSHIONING 


floats! 


when flotation needs are altered. 

Spongex Cell-Tite floats are but one of the 
many cellular materials we furnish industry. 
Perhaps your need is for cord, tubing, strip, 
rolls, die-cut shapes or molded forms. Write 
to us today; we'll be glad to help. 


SEINE FLOATS—BOAT FENDERS—ICE BUCKETS HOME AND OFFICE 
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CELLULAR RUBBER TEXLITE RUBBERIZED HAIR—TEXFOAM 


CELLULAR PLASTIC RUG CUSHION 


® 
e 
THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 697 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut 


in Caneda: Canadian Sponge Rubber Products, Lid., Waterville, Quebec 
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materials handling— 


We have answers 
10 questions 


you haven’t 
yet 
asked! 


You can get, 
from MHS, complete processing 
and manufacturing systems em- 
bodying extraordinary time, space 
and money savings you may not 
have thought possible. 

We can do it because we’ve 
designed, engineered and built 
the most advanced materials han- 
dling systems for 34 years. We are 
among the leaders in the develop- 
ment of automation. Our research 
and experimental programs are 
extensive. 

We invite you to take full 
advantage of the answers we have 
for you. Call inthe MHS engineer. 


meshoatonl Ue 


Handling (Sims. In 


et ee ee oe 


4610 NANCY AVE. + DETROIT 12, MICH. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canada 
Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems, Ltd. 
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“To sell them, we have to make good markets, provide sound information.” 


to me.” But Arizona won him over. 
He stayed, becoming a contractor and 
doing a good deal of work in the 
building of the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico. 

Young McCormick’s schooling was 
in ‘Tucson, where he worked as a 
newsboy. His early ability to win 
friends is attested by his newspaper, 
which editorialized, on his breaking a 
leg in an auto accident, that he had 
better hurry and get well or it might 
have to suspend publication. 
¢ Booklearning—After graduating from 
the University of Arizona (Phi Beta 
Kappa), he graded papers and taught 
classes while pursuing his studies in 
accounting and economics at North- 
western University (passing examina- 
tions to become a certified public ac- 
countant in Illinois in 1932). A fel 
lowship took him to the University of 
where he received his MS. 
in 1933. Krom there he went to Duke 
University and, while completing work 
on his Ph.D., joined SEC’s staff. 

Then his career took a turn. He was 
offered a teaching job when he finished 
Duke, and told the SEC he guessed he 
would be leaving. ‘The commission 
wouldn’t hear of it. That brought pro 
motion and a pay boost on the strength 
of which he married Ione Reese, whom 
he had known from his high school 
days. 


¢ One-Shot Politico—By the time he 


had worked up to assistant director of 
the SEC’s division of corporation fi- 
nance, some 10 years later, McCormick 
knew he wanted to be a commissioner. 
“That’s the only time in my life I ever 
played politics; I pulled wires,” he says. 

He made it. President ‘Truman 
named him to the commission on Nov. 
4, 1949 (the same day that Harry A. 
McDonald, now head of the Recon 
struction Finance Corp., was made 
SEC chairman). 

With the commission 
was a “clean desk’”’ man. (It was Little 
Mac to distinguish him from Big Mac 
—Richard B. McEntire, who has been 
a member of the commission since 
1946.) Associates recall that he gen- 
erally had his work done by 6 o'clock 
and was off for dinner with his family. 
He even authored a book, Understand- 
ing the Securities Act and the S. E. C 

At the same time, he was able to get 
in a bit of golf and found time to bowl 
with the SEC team (he continued to 
bowl for a time being ap- 
pointed to the commission). ‘Trips not 
infrequently saw the two Macs traveling 
together, and any evening on a sleeper 
with McEntire is likely to mean a gin 
rummy game. 

“He’s a lousy gin player 
Mac, “but sometimes he got 
¢ Sponsor—McCormick 
mended for the Curb Exchange job by 
the late Francis Adams ‘Truslow, who 


Little Mac 


even after 


grins Big 
lucky. 


recom- 
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[ arpenter A.E.S. 


Anotherexample of how Carpenter 
*Application Engineering Service 
is working for industry 

The giant 200-inch telescope at Cali- 
fornia’s Mt. Palomar Observatory was 
picking up thousands of stars missed 


by other telescopes. But the job of 


measuring and coordinating the data 
revealed by the photographs was so big 
that astronomers couldn't keep abreast 
of it. Then the delicate astrophotometer 
was developed and the problem was solved. The new device 
mechanically computes the size of a star in a fraction of the 
time trained astronomers could do it with former devices. 


Naturally, such a precise instrument posed quite a few 
materials problems. One was the type of steel for the hardened 
ways on which the machine travels horizontally back and 
forth. Many different special steels were tried. All failed because 


+ CiEE 


they couldn't meet the exacting straightness that was required. 


Then, Carpenter Application Engineering Service was called 
in...and Carpenter Vega, a new air-hardening steel that 
shows practically no distortion in heat treatment was put to 
work. Used successfully for thousands of critical tool and die 
applications, Vega has proved to be the only stee! found to 
Stay straight enough in the 20” lengths of the ways. Are there 
applications in your plant where a steel providing this kind 
of performance could give your product extra competi- 
tive advantages? 


Time and again, industry is finding new ways to save money 
and improve the salability of products with the help of 
Carpenter Application Engineering Service 
uses imagination to apply steels for best results. A.E.S. is 
yours to profit by when you do business with Carpenter. 
THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, 140 W. Bern St., 
Reading, Pa. 


a service that 


mT lloy and Stainless Steels 


Pioneering in Improved Tool, Alloy and Stainless Steels Through Continuing Research 
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SISTRACTIONS AVOIDED] a 





prtror 
DISTINCTIVE APPEARANCE 


says Wrigley Stores, Inc. 


engineered 
modular 


offices 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 


TEGHNIPLAN 


“WE'RE VERY PLEASED WITH G/W TECHNIPLAN,” states this large Detroit super- 
market chain, “as set up in our new expandable 64-person administrative offices.” 


ORDERLY OPERATION is the immediate 
result of TECHNIPLAN modular de- 
sign making the best possible use of 
valuable office space. Flow of work is 
directed along smooth, unbroken lines. 
Complete flexibility of interlocking-in- 
terchangeable units permits rearrange- 
ment at any time, quickly, without 
special tools or skill. 


PRIVACY BANISHES DISTRACTIONS, permits 
concentrated work attention, promotes 


faster, smoother, more accurate work. 
Desired degree of privacy afforded 
by interlocking partitions of various 
heights, with choice of open or closed 
view, translucent, or sound barrier 
types, adjustable floor levelers. 


1 


TIME 1S SAVED by the scientific %-turn 
“L”-shaped individual work station, 
which is job-fitted to each worker's 
particular duties. This is accomplished 
by standard pedestal units, and acces- 
sory facilities, including electrical out- 
lets for lighting and powered calcula- 
tors and business machines. 


TECHNIPLAN is serving all types and 
sizes of business offices. Get the facts 
from your dependable G/W dealer, 
listed in classified phone book under 
“Office Equipment.” The TECHNI- 
PLAN book is sent gladly without 
obligation—please 

request on busi- 

ness letterhead 

to Depart- 

ment 4-B, 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 





“$40,000 a year, and a challenge.” 


was giving up the position to accept a 
diplomatic post. ‘The notice was short, 
but McCormick refused to make the 
shift until he had been able to squeeze 
in between White House appointments 
and give his resignation personally to 
the President. 

Since the shift to New York, there 
have been a lot fewer nights when Mc- 
Cormick could get away at 6 o’clock 
for dinner with his fami It’s a rare 
weck when two or thr nings aren’t 
devoted to a meeting, dinner, and 
sometimes a_ speech susiness trips 
come on top of that; the West Coast 
and Canada both are calendar 
in the next few weck 
¢ Hunting Complaints—And _ there 
aren't many dull moments during office 
hours. He even asks for troubl 

“Every place I go,” he says, “I tell 
people to bring me com nts if they 
have any. Every once in hile, some 
body does. And when I get a com 
plaint, I take it right down to the floor 
and we get to the bottom of it.” 

The McCormicks got no vacation at 
all during the first veai 
to slip off to Puerto Rico and the Vir 
gin Islands for a short trip during the 
second. 

Even so, it’s doubtful if he took full 
advantage of the vacation as a_ rest. 
There’s a rumor (which can’t be com- 
mented on officially for fear it might 
cause a move in the stock) that he 
negotiated a new listing for the ex- 
change while on the trip 
e More the Merrier—N< 
a very important part of McCormick’s 
job. Naturally, the m¢ issues are 
listed on an exchange, the greater the 
volume of trading and the more profit 
possibilities. This involves much mis- 
sionary work by all hands—the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange’s 499 regular 


it managed 


listings are 
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Containers of glass, of metal, of paper—machines to make, 

fill, label or wrap them—labels, wrappers and adhesives... put them together 
and you have a $7,000,000,000 Packaging Industry. 

Packaging is one of a hundred industries in which Arabol is privileged to serve 
the leaders. Out of 68 years of pioneering, ten thousand adhesives 

formulas have been developed in our five laboratories. Arabol Adhesives are now 
supplied for more than a thousand end uses. 


Somewhere in your business, adhesives are required—in the making of your product, 
in its labeling, packaging and/or shipping cases. 


Somewhere near your business there is an Arabol plant or warehouse ready to serve you. 


























co re 


New Way Model ES Labeler 


with deep label bed and con- 
tinuous feed made by 
Chisholm-Ryder Co 


We invite the opportanity to 
submit adhesives samples for 
you to test in your own plant 
under your particular work- 
ing conditions—for your spe- 
cific requirements, whatever 
their nature. That is the one 
kind of testing that assures 
ou of satisfactory results, 
Your inquiry to Department 73 
will bring a prompt response, 


Vee rae 68 Years of Pioneering ; 4 


ad. 


bac: Fs . 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO....a nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 £. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. © CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO » LOS ANGELES * ST. LOUIS * ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA * BOSTON * PORTLAND, ORE. » ITASCA, TEX. © LONDON, 





There should be at least 
one in every office! 


Typing shortcuts —time and trouble savers! 


This handy, pocket-size 24-page brochure is 
packed with practical suggestions, typing methods, 
tips and shortcuts. Whether you're an expert 
typist or a beginner, you'll find it mighty useful. 
Clip this to your letterhead giving the number 
of copies you can use and send to Smith-Corona 
Dealer or Branch Office (See your Classified 


Directory). 


Offered you without cost or obligation 
by the makers of the — 


Smith- 
Corona 


OFFICE TYPEWRITER 


The new Smith-Corona is tomorrow’s 
typewriter here today. For example, 


see Page Gage demonstrated. This 
amazing feature takes the guesswork 
out of page-end typing. 








Vinco is 


mass producing 
component parts 


for him 





His full enjoyment of dinner at home is 
never spoiled by worries about com- 
ponent parts because he knows Vinco 
will produce and deliver them as speci- 
fied. This confidence in Vinco, by a 
growing number of metal products man- 
ufacturers, has forced an expansion of 
facilities including the addition of a 
stamping and plating division. Vinco 
would like an opportunity to demon- 
strate to you why customers have con- 
fidence. 
VINCO CORPORATION 


9121 Schaefer Hwy. 
Detroit 28, Mich. 








THE TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY, 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE I NY 
Canadian factory and offices, Toronto, Ontario. Makers 
also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Add- 
ing Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbons. 





“There aren’t many dull moments.” 


members and 300-odd a iate mem- 
bers as well as its officer 

The exchange’s listing requirements 
are, in some respects, a little less exact 
ing than those of the New York Stock 
Exchange. ASE will accept a company, 
for example, that may not be so large 
as the Big Board’s minimum. Also, its 
requirement that a company have at 
least 500 stockholders participating in 
the ownership of 100,000 or more 
shares is less stringent. 
¢ Top Service—At the same time, the 
members believe they can give as good 
service as any market. They stress the 
speed with which orders can be exe 
cuted. 

One timesaver has been adapted 
from the system built up during 70 or 
more years of actual trading outdoors 
—literally on the streets and curbstones 
regardless of trafic or weather. Befor 
the market moved indoors in 1921, 
clerks perched perilously in second, 
third, and even fourth-story windows. 
From there, they wigwagged orders to 
brokers who could be identified by dis 
tinctively eccentric costumes—particu 
larly weird hats. 

The indoor system functions simi 
larly. The clerks work behind steeph 
banked desks under the high west 
windows (with a duplicating set under 
the cast windows if trading grows to 
a point calling for their us he 
clerks wigwag the orders to buy and 
sell to their floor brok 1 svstem 
that not oniy is speedy but keeps a 
lot of peopk off the floo here thev 
would get in the way of the brokers ac- 
tually doing the trading 

Results of floor trading now ar 
carried to 134 cities by tl juotation 
tape of 816 tickers. The exchange, in 
cidentally, operates its own tickers, and 
hopes to spread the service still further 
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EASIEST TO DRIVE AND THIS IS WHY 
There are engineering reasons for every benefit 


your new Chrysler Corporation car offers you 


THERE ARE REASONS. Testing and studying for years, Chrysler Corporation 
engineers and coachwork designers developed a new way to “spring” your 
car that makes your ride steadier, more truly balanced than was possibl 
before. There’s plenty of head and shoulder room. Your seeing area has bee: 
increased as much as 15%, too. 


SITTING IS A NEW EXPERIENCE in the 1953 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. Here you 
ride comfortably relaxed, not all hunched up. On 
Comfort-Level seats, you can wear your proudest 
hat without ducking! 


T= : 
<= 


Be 


forsaken back 
roads, grueling road tests are a major part of the development of every Chrysler 
Corporation engine—the dependable sixes, the advanced design hemispherical 
combustion chamber V8’s. Almost three million miles a year are clocked by 
Chrysler test drivers. 


THE ENGINE COMES ALIVE as you turn the starter THERE ARE REASONS. Up mountains, across deserts, along 


key and immediately you know your ride will be 
an easy one. Taking the toughest hill, or in the 
tightest city traffic, there’s power to spare at your 
every command. 


f i. <i ~ ——— 
EASY DOES IT. At a tangled downtown intersec- 
tion, or out on the bounciest country road, you 
steer without strain. Available on Chrysler and 
DeSoto, full-time Power Steering makes steering 
your car easy as dialing a phone. 


TAERE ARE REASONS. Careful oil pressure tests are part of the behind-the 
scenes development of full-time Power Steering. This popular Chrysler Co: 
poration exclusive relieves you of 80% of your normal steering effort. And 
another Chrysler advance, Power Braking, uses engine power to make brakir 
easier and quicker for you, too. 


Back of every development that makes your Chrysler Corporation car so easy to drive are the talent and experience of engine 


scientists and technicians with the one aim—to produce fine cars of superior worth CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
engineers and builds Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler Cars & Dodge Trucks 


Chrysier Marine & Industrial Engines ©  Oilite Metal Powder Products e« Mopar Parts & Accessories ¢ Alrtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration « Cycleweld Cement Products 





YOUR BUSINESS DEPENDS ON PUMPS 


VERTICAL 
DEEP WELL TURBINE 
PUMPS FOR 
WATER SUPPLY 


HORIZONTAL 
PUMPS FOR LIQUID 
TRANSFER AND 
CIRCULATION 





; in this water 
causes no 


Health Hazard 





PROCESS PUMPS 


FOR CHEMICALS AND PUMPS 


AND FOR FARM AND 


HYDRO CARBONS HOME 





HOW THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES DISPOSES A PRACTICALLY 
STERILE EFFLUENT FROM ITS SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 


Formerly the sewage from the 
nation’s third largest city caused 
a quarantine to be placed on 
many miles of its beach and play- 
ground shoreline. Today, with 
the completion of the City of Los 
Angeles new Hyperion sewage 
disposal plant, this qu“rantine 
has been completely lifted from 
these beaches. After primary 
treatment and recovery of usable 
solids, the city disposes a practi- 
cally sterile secondary effluent 


into the ocean. Bacteria in this 
water can cause no epidemic. 
Thirty-two Peerless axial-flow 
pumps, like those shown above, 
handle this effluent at the rate of 
3400 gpm each. This is another 
example of the versatility of the 
complete line of Peerless horizon- 
tal and vertical pumps to handle 
the complex and varied liquid 
transfer problems of industry. 
Peerless pump engineering serv- 
ice is nation-wide, let us serve you. 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Monutacturing Plants: Indianapolis, Ind.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Fresno, Calif. Offices: New York; 
indianapolis; Chicago; St. Lovis; Atlanta; Dallas, Plainview, Lubbock, Texas; Phoenix; Fresno; 
Tulsa; Albuquerque; Los Angeles. Distributors in principal cities. Consult your Telephone Directory. 


WATER SYSTEMS 





“Fully intended to be a professor.” 


in the effort to give in 
formation 

The search for new issues has crossed 
international boundari | xchange 
now prides itself on being the country’s 
largest market for foreign securities, in- 
cluding 92 Canadian stock 

“But don’t think we don’t investi 
gate them,” says McCormick. “Before 
listing a Canadian oil, for « 
check the background of the officers 
and directers and the geology bevond 
anything required by the SEC for the 
flotation of new securiti: 

“What we want most are foreign 
issues with U.S. spon hip—stocks 
that have been marketed by underwrit- 
ers in this country. And gct a lot 
of help from Canadians who want ac 
cess to American capital.” 
¢ Going Up—The increase in listings 
during McCormick’s two-year tenure 
may be as much due to the times as to 
his leadership. In any event, 778 stock 
issues (for 787-million shares) were rep 
resented on the trading floor at the 
close of 1952, an increase of 30 issues 
and 175-million shares in two years. 

However, the actual \ ie of trans- 
actions last vear fell nearly 54 from 
the 112-million shares traded in 1951. 
This is a _ relatively good 
though, when compared with the 24% 
decline in volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and evervbody in the 
business uses the Big Board as a yard 
stick. 

But the Big Board i re than a 
vardstick. It also is a mag 
choice listings off the sma 
There’s more prestige fi 
whose stock is on the N« 
Exchange, It’s an almost ce 


more in- 


K mpl . we 


howing, 


t that draws 
exchanges. 
company 
York Stock 


nstant war 
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Big Blast—The veritable hurricane generated 
by this new turbo blower is blown into giant blast 
furnaces at Monessen Works to fan the coke fuel 
to smelting heat. A second blower is under con- 
struction. Each has a capacity of 75,000 cubic feet 
per minute and creates ‘‘wind’’ which attains ve- 
locity of 100 to 300 miles per hour compared to 
about 100 miles per hour for average hurricane. 
These new blowers are main part of blast furnace 


expansion program. 


A New Steel Company in the Making 


plant expansion will provide Pittsburgh 


Building a new steel company within 
the framework of a fifty-year old con- 
cern involves more than building new 
mills and adding new facilities. It calls 
for new capital, new personnel and new 
products. That is exactly what has been 
happening at Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany during the past three years, and 
today virtually a new steel company is 
emerging —better able to serve custom- 
ers, employees and stockholders. 

For example, one part of its Program 
of Progress has been to step up blast 
furnace capacity by 12° ,—an increase 
of 100,000 tons per year. To do this, 
the giant turbo blower above was re- 
cently installed and is now in operation. 
A second is under construction. In addi- 
tion, new material handling equipment 


and other auxiliary facilities are being 

added to the blast furnace department 

in order to supply more iron to the ex- 
anded open hearth furnaces. 

The broad objectives of the Program 
of Progress are to increase finished prod- 
uct capacity by 82% and ingot capacity 
by 48% as outlined below. When com- 
pleted this year, this $60-million pro- 
gram of product diversification and 


Steel’s customers with a new source of 
hot and cold rolled sheets, as well as in 
creased quantities of wire and tubular 
products. It will afford greater oppor 
tunity to supply military and civilian 
needs in the steel industry’s constant 
effort to help resist aggression and build 
a strong economy. 


Acquisition of Thomas Steel 
Increase of Blast Furnace Capacity by 12% 
Increase of Open Hearth Capacity by 48% 


Installation of new 66-inch High Lift Blooming-Slabbing Mill 
Installation of Continuous 66-inch Hot Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 
Installation of 66-inch Cold Rolled Sheet-Strip Mill 


Zo Complete 
) Complete 
» Complete 

Complete 

, 

Complete 


© Complete 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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1 HEAR. THE COMPANY 
IS SETTING UP A GROUP 
INSURANCE PLAM FORUC! 


YES_ AND ITS WITH 
NEW/ YORK LIFE! 








wa 





IT’S GOOD NEWS for your em- 
ployees when they hear that they are 
well protected against financial dis- 
tress resulting from loss of time due 
to off-the-job accident or sickness, 
death, and the expense of hospital, 
surgical and medical treatments — 
with their dependents also having 
many of the benefits! And it’s mighty 
good news for you, too, when you 
find that, as a result of this extra 


security, employee turnover and ab- 
sentecism go down—employee loyal- 
ty and production go up! 

* * % 
New York Life offers modern, low- 
cost Group Insurance contracts so 
flexible they can be fitted to the 
needs of your organization. Ask 
your New York Life agent or your 
broker for complete information 
about Group Insurance today! 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Trends in Group Coverages.” 
It gives latest developments in group insurance. 





“We get to the bottom of complaints.” 


of attrition with the smaller exchanges 
battling to increase their stature in o1 
der to hold what they ha is well as 
keeping their new listings ahead of 
“graduations.” 

¢ New Moniker—That one reason 
Little Mac is especially proud of the 
change in name from the New York 
Curb to the American Stock Exchange. 
Admittedly, there was some sacrifice 
of a colorful past. But the 
formally buricd some scam 
its history. 

Most important of all, to McCormick 
and his supporters in the change, the 
new name more truly reflects the na 
tional and international character of 
today’s trading. And to critics who in 
sist “It will always be the Curb to us!” 
he replics: 

“Well, to New Yorkers, Sixth Ave. 
is still Sixth Ave. But 1 only been 
in New York two years; to me it is 
Avenue of the Americas. It’s the same 
with the Curb.” 

He was proud cnough of the name 
change so that he invited his old boss 
and frequent golfing opponent, Harry 
McDonald, up to New York to be the 
speaker ef the occasion 
e A Salute—Ask McDonald about Mc- 
Cormick’s golf game, and he'll tell you, 
“He hits a good ball, but he’s erratic.” 

Ask him about McCormick, and 
there aren't any “buts.” “A great guy, 
Little Mac. I used to kid him a lot 
about going: too strictly by the rules. 
(You see, I used to be investment 
banker, and I feel for them.) Many a 
time I’ve told him, ‘Mac, all vou need 
is about two vears on the outside, and 
you'd make the best damned commis- 
sioner anvbody ever saw.’ 

Little Mac has had the two vears on 
the outside, but he probably isn’t going 
back to SEC anytime soon 


move also 
ispects of 
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house Electric Corp., one of the 68 
companies with stock purchase plans, 
once again will extend a plan that 
started in 1948. ‘The company will 
issue new stock; employees will have a 
chance twice during the next 12 months 
to sign up for payroll deductions to 
buy shares. One out of four Westing- 
house employees is already a_ stock- 
holder. 

Westinghouse’s plan is fairly typical 
of the outright purchase programs. 
These break down into two types, al- 
most indistinguishable: (1) An em- 
ployee agrees to buy a certain number 
of shares by payroll deduction or cash; 
(2) an employee gets an option to buy 
a certain number of shares. The latter 
is an extension of the executive type 
stock option to all employees—NICB 
found six of these in effect—usually 
with the added feature of installment 
purchasing. 
¢ Reduced Risk—Both systems over- 
come, in part, the big objection that 
many companies have to the idea: What 
happens if stocks plummet? That is 
taken care of, at least for a while, by 
a provision in more than half the cases 
allowing the employee to withdraw his 
money before he takes possession of the 
stock certificate, sometimes drawing in- 
terest on the money. 

Of course, once the employee has 
paid for his stock and taken ownership, 
he is treated like any other stockholder. 
NICB found only one company that 
agreed to buy back the stock at the 
price the emplovee paid. 
¢ Popularity Poll—NICB’s study un- 
covered a wide assortment of plans 
falling in the outright-purchase cate- 
gory. Participation on the average ran 
about 26% of eligible employees. ‘This 
may seem low, but most companies 
purposely shy away from any attempts 
to influence employees’ decisions to buy 
—another pitfall remindful of the 
1920s. 

In a majority of the cases, the price 
employees pay for stock is the market 
value at the time of the agreement to 
purchase. Some give bargains. Dow 
Chemical Co., for instance, in 1952 
let employees buy stock for $82.50 a 
share when the market value was 
$112.125 (BW—Aug.23'52,p76). 

Employees have anywhere from 10 
weeks to 19 years to pay for the stock, 
but most companies usually confine the 
payment period to three years or even 
less. 

As a portion of the outstanding 
shares, employee-held stock doesn’t 
amount to much. The highest per- 
centage set aside for employees’ pur- 
chase is 15%. Of the 35 companies 
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A Howell 
sales engineer reports: 


“Their fans were overpowered— 
we saved them $11.80 per fan!” 


“We've been doing a good business 
with this fan and blower manufac- 
turer for several years now. It started 
when we worked with their engi- 
neers on the motors needed for a 
new fan design. Tests showed our 112 
h.p. totally enclosed motors were 
correct for the duty. 


“Recently I walked through their 
plant and noticed slight changes in 
these fans. The engineers said the 
pitch of the blades on the wheel had 
been altered to improve efficiency. 
When I asked if they had checked 
the motor, too, they said they hadn't. 

“It was a simple matter to check 
motor output, and we promptly dis- 
covered that they only needed 1 h.p. 
motors for efficient operation. When 
we got to figuring comparative costs, 
we came up with a saving of $11.80 
on each motor. The total saving 
was thousands of dollars a year.” 


Saving you money is your local 
Howell man’s job. This report of an 
actual case shows the kind of help 
an original equipment manufacturer 
can expect from Howell. Your 
Howell man also has the answers to 
efficiency and replacement problems 
involving motors used in plant oper- 
ations. His name is in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Give him 
a call today. 


Howell General Purpose Protected Motor 


HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO., HOWELL, MICHIGAN 
Precision-built motors for industry since 1915 





Giving Them 


In the past few years there has been 
a spurt of interest among top man- 
agement around the country—the first 
since the 1920s—in making stockhold- 
ers out of rank-and-file employees. 
Mostly, it stems from four things: 

e The steady rise in the stock 
market, and a belief that nothing quite 
so drastic as 1929 can ever happen 
again. 

¢ Concern over the effects that in- 
flation will have on fixed-dollar pension 
and retirement plans 

e Increasing management atten- 
tion to ways of convincing workers that 
they, too, have a stake in the present 
economic system. 

¢ A realization that workers know 
about restricted stock options, through 
which management can buy company 
stock (1) at a bargain, and (2) without 
too much risk (BW —Apr.7’51,p45). 
Rank-and-file employees would like 
some such deal, too. 
¢ Survey—This week the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board published a 
detailed report on the subject. It had 
tried to find out just how prevalent 
stock purchase plans sponsored by man- 
agement are; what kinds of plan are 


130 


a Stake in the Company 


in effect; how pleased management and 
employees are with the whole idea; and 
why, in some cases, companies have 
become disenchanted with such plans. 

NICB scouted all sources open to it, 
came up with figures that indicate a 
definite spreading of schemes for induc- 
ing, or at least helping, all employees to 
buy company stock. But the figures 
also showed that such plans aren't 
nearly so prevalent as they were in the 
1920s. Even so, the caliber of the 
companies that have adopted plans is 
high enough so that the idea is attract- 
ing more and more attention from 
others. 
¢ Slow Rise—Ihe tables above give 
you some idea of how many such plans 
are in effect. NICB’s statistics are 
probably not complete, but they are 
pretty close. 

The reason the current trend hasn't 
developed any faster is pretty obvious. 
Back in the late 1920s and the 1930s 
many companies fell from grace with 
their employees. They had to leave their 
workers holding a bagful of stock, a lot 
of it still unpaid for under installment 
purchase arrangements. The stock was 
worth almost nothing, or far below 


what the employees had paid for it. 
The memory of that finger-burning 

keeps many COmpanies away from an\ 
new ventures of that kind. Those that 
have set the pace in the new trend 
realize the pitfalls involved, but they 
think they have some 1950-model 
plans that are fairly foolproof. 
e New Models—Basically, there are 
three types of plan in favor today: 

eStock purchase and stock op- 
tion plans. NICB found 68 of these, 
with 10 of the 68 discontinued, 30 in 
active but still part of management's 
thinking. 

¢ Employee savings plans with 
stock purchase features. NICB’s survey 
turned up about 20 of these, mostly in 
the oil industry. 

¢ Profit-sharing trusts that buy 
company stock for investment. The 
best example of this is the Sears, Roe- 
buck Co. trust that owns about 23% 
of the company’s common. Employees 
don’t become full-fledged stock own- 
ers, however. In the end, they wind up 
with a tidy profit for retirement, but 
not as stockholders. NICB didn‘t sur 
vey this type of plan. 
¢ Purchase—Next month Westing- 
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Can You Stop... 


.. . ex-employees from 
competing with you, by en- 
forcing restraining contracts? 
Anew legal testis shaping up. 


If a man’s good enough, there is one 
thing he can usually hold over the head 
of his employer: He can quit and go 
to work for a competitor. 

That is especially true in the sales 
field. Some customers come to like 
the salesman as well or even better than 
they do the product he is selling. It 
sometimes isn’t hard for him to lure 
customers to another product. In the 
advertising business, for instance, ac- 
count executives often walk out with 
a juicy piece of business in their pockets. 
Or an affable milkman with a_profit- 
able route can entice a company’s cus- 
tomers to a competitor's product—and 
inake a nice deal for himself. 

To protect themselves against such 
defections, a lot of companies require 
their best salesmen and executives to 
sign restraining agreements. Under one 
of these, the employee agrees not to 
sell a competing product to his em- 
ployer’s customers, even if he quits. 
In return, the employee may get (1) 
some sort of job security or (2) a bonus 
for signing. 
¢ Legal Hassle—How legal are such re- 
straining contracts? That depends, but 
they are often the subject of lawsuits. 

This week two companies were still 
battling it out in a wrangle that has 
spread to three states—since the first 
suit was filed last November—and may 
crop up in a fourth. ‘The companies 
are Kelite Products, Inc., of Los An 
gcles and the Greater Mountain Chem- 
ical Co., Inc., with headquarters in Salt 
Lake City. Both make chemical clean- 
ing compounds for industrial use. 

Kelite insists that the men who or- 
ganized Greater Mountain violated 
Kelite’s Patent Policy Plan and Em- 
ployee Agreement when they set up 
Greater Mountain in competition, then 
began selling products to Kelite cus- 
tomers. 

The patent and employee agreement 
specifies that if an employee develops 
a patentable invention, he'll get $150 
and 10% of the amount Kelite gets 
from licensing it. The emplovee also 
agrees: “I wili not solicit the purchase 
of industrial chemicals, cleaning com- 
pounds or detergents by any of the 
customers of the corporation or its 
successors, cither for myself or as an 
cmplovee of any other person or cor- 
poration, nor . . . induce any of the 
customers . . . to withdraw their cus 
a 


© On Their Own—The battle over this 
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YOU are entitled to know 
the FACTS about 
Auto Liability Insurance! 


Did you know that fatalities and injuries from automobile accidents lead all others? 
In 1952 alone, 38,000 men, women and children were killed—over 1,300,000 suf- 
fered injuries and property was damaged over $300,000,000 through automobile ac- 
cidents! And, especially tragic, most of these accidents could have been prevented! 





WHAT ARE INSURANCE COMPANIES AND AGENTS 
DOING TO HELP REDUCE THIS TOLL? Every day, 


year in, year out, they are engaged in activities 


Today’s Conditions 


Average 


Since 1940: Increase 
Automobile Accidents. . . 54% 
tas ae 


designed to reduce automobile accidents. Just 


a few are: 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION STAFFS — trained com- 
pany personnel develop safe driving programs 


Hospital costs . . 


for business and industry. 


Repair costs 
INSPECTION SERVICES — vehicles inspected for in- 


sured trucks and fleets. 


Jury awards at an all time high! 


Automobile Liability 


LOCAL SAFE DRIVING PROGRAMS— designed to rates only... ..... 35% 


help make your community a safer, better place, 


are planned and supported. 


REMEMBER: YOU make 
tomorrow's rates TODAY! 


DRIVERS SAFETY AWARDS—are given by insur- 


d 








at 





ance companies for safe driving in th 
of insured companies the nation over. Success in reducing accidents and 
controlling automobile insurance 
costs requires the constant co- 


operation of all drivers. 

DRIVER SAFETY EDUCATION — folders, posters, POW YOU CAN HELP: Adopt 
films and booklets are prepared and distributed this simple five-point program! 
each year to promote safe driving. © Drive Safely 


LEGISLATION BENEFITING THE MOTORIST— the ® bey all traffic regulations 
Financial Responsibility Laws now in force in ° Support law enforcement 

most states were initiated and supported by in- ° Keep your Car in top condition 
surance companies and agents. Result: Percent- ® When you serve on juries — 

award just verdicts — 

don't yield to emotional appeals! 


HIGH SCHOOL DRIVING COURSES — instruction for 


teen-age drivers initiated in many high schools. 


age of insured cars, in N. Y. State alone, in- 
creased from 65 to 95! 


OUR AGENT in your community is helping to make your highways safer 
and better. If in your business, social or civic activities you can use 
films, folders, booklets or posters on safe driving-—contact him today! 
If you don’t have his name — address our Agency & Production Depart- 
ment— we'll supply it promptly! 


ACT NOW — join the Crusade 
against America’s Number One Cause of Accidental Deaths and Injuries! 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS. INC. 








For layout, inspection, check- 
ing, lapping, assembly and welding oper- 
ations .. . depend on the accuracy and 
stability of Challenge Precision Equip- 
ment. Mail coupon for information on Lay- 
. Clamp Edge Lay- 
out Plates... Reading Tables... Lapping 
Plates .. . Welding Tables 
Plates . . . Bench Plates 


Equipment. 


Challenge 
Work Benches... 


out Surface Plates 


. Surface 
Surface Plate 


Four sizes. Cast iron top, 
two inches thick. Welded steel supports, 
tool box shelf, steel drawer with lock. 
Challenge Utility Benches — low cost. 


Standard height or 30" as nailing table. 


TRADE-MARK @® 


Send details as checked below: 


(C0 Layout Surface Plates () Work Benches 
© Surface Plate Equip. © Utility Bench 


() General Catalog (2) Welding Tables 


Name 


Full Address 





that opened their records to NICB, 
only six provide more than 10% of 
their outstanding shares for their em- 
ployees. 

¢ Pro and Con—Many companies have 
only praise for these plans. Procter & 
Gamble’s has been going for 60 years. 
live companies in the survey had plans 
active in the 1920s; four adopted them 
in the 1930s. 

American ‘Telephone & ‘Telegraph 
Co. likes the idea so much it sold 2.8- 
million shares to employees during 1947 
through 1952, made another offer last 
year of 3-million shares. 

Top management thinks the plans 
promote better employee relations. Be- 
sides that, it figures stock buying is a 
practical course in the economics of 
business, makes workers feel a part of 
their companies. 

Dissenters raise a variety of objec- 
tions. Some have found a lack of em- 
plovee interest. Others have discon- 
tinued plans for two opposite reasons: 
Either (1) stock prices an (in one case 
causing employees’ money to be re- 
funded); or (2) stock prices rose so 
handsomely that employees sold their 
shares. This defeated the purpose of the 
plan—to give employees a stake in the 
business. 
¢ Savings Plans—This ‘‘stake-in-free- 
enterprise” motive also applies to em- 
plovee savings plans with stock owner- 
ship features. But in this type of plan 
the emphasis is on giving employees (1) 
some protection from a shrinkage of 
retirement income through inflation or 
(2) an inducement to save. 

NICB could find only 20 companies 
using savings plans that buy company 
stock for emplovees. In these, em- 
plovees and company contribute to a 
trust fund, which in turn buys shares of 
the company stock, credited to each 
employee's account. In six of the 18 
plans NICB studied in detail, em- 
plovees get possession of the shares 
within five years, some at the end of 
every vear. 

In most plans, the trust holds the 
stock until the employee quits, dies, or 
retires. At that time he gets his share 
in a lump sum, in stock or cash. Gen- 
erally, the employee isn’t required to 
buy company stock. He chooses how 
his money is invested—U.S._ bonds, 
company stock, even investment trust 
shares. But the object, except in one 
or two cases, is to have him acquire 
company stock. 
¢ Protection—Stock savings plans most 
often are used as a supplement to reg- 
ular fixed pension programs. It is a 
wav to make sure that employees have 
part of their retirement income tied to 
stocks, which presumably will climb 
should inflation continue. At the same 
time, emplovees become part owners 
with a good reason to stay with the 
company. 





Bed A: 
Another Leading Motor Repair Sho 
Finds KLIXON Protectors 
Prevents Motor Burnouts 


WORCESTER, MASS.: Mr. F. P. Sweeney, assistant 
manager of A. L. Brown & Associates, authorized 
service station for 10 leading motor makes, dis- 
tributor, and representative for Browning V-belt 
drives, recommends KLIXON Protectors for motor 
burnout protection 

“We find KLIXON Protectors prevent complete 
motor burnouts. Save customers costly <> ape and 
— us to render faster, more dependable service. 

e recommend them highly!’ 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built into the 
motor by the motor manufacturer. In such equip- 
ment as refrigerators, oil 
burners, washing machines, 
etc., they keep motors work- 
ing by preventing burnouts. 
If you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 
duced service calls and mini- 
mized repairs and replace- 
ments, it will pay you well 
to ask for equipment with 


Maaual reser KLIXON Protectors. 


KLIXoN SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 


2603 FOREST STREET 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Keep INACTIVE RECORDS 

Quickly Accessible with 


z 





Self-Stacking TRANSFER FILES 


The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


Le 
shelving as you stack it 


No. 511 terran size 
UNITS are self-stacking 
with factory applied 
steel side-piates and hor- 
izontal stackers bearing 
total drawer content 
weight at four points 


No matter how high you stack these new TRANS- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure. 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance 
Clip this ad to your letterhead 
for detaiis and price list 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street Chicago 5, Illinois 
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prevent Tague from selling to its cus- 
tomers. The court ordered a stay of 
proceedings, pending possible scttle- 
ment of the original Salt Lake City suit. 

Finally, Kelite also sued two dis- 

tributors in Birmingham, Ala., that 
used to handle its line, now sell Greater 
Mountain products. 
* Question of Contract Scope—W illiam 
J. Cayias, a Salt Lake City attorney rep- 
resenting Greater Mountain in the Salt 
Lake, Portland, and Seattle suits, is 
pretty happy with the way things have 
gone so far. He’s handled other cases 
like this and says such restraining con- 
tracts can’t be too broad. If they are, 
courts often rule the contracts deprive 
a man of the right to work. 

They ought to be narrowed down, 
Cayias claims, by (1) time or (2) geog- 
raphy. It’s all right to have an cm- 
plovee sign a contract that he can’t 
sell customers on, say, a certain route, 
or to get him to agree not to sell a rival 
product for a period of six months after 
he leaves a company. He also thinks 
there ought to be some specific bonus 
or benefit to the employee for signing 
the agreement. 

Philip C. Jones, attorney for Kelite, 
savs his client’s position is that the 
whole battle is still up in the air, noth 
ing has been finally decided yet. He 
claims the employees agreed not to 
divulge or use for their own benefit 
confidential information; the distribu- 
tors agreed not to handle competitive 
products. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Maryland Drydock Co., Baltimore ship 
repair firm, is another company that has 
formed a foundation to handle all its 
cducational and charitable donations. 
In 1952 the Marvland Drvdock Founda- 
tion, Inc., received $175,000 to carry on 
its work. 
*® 


Brewster Shirt Corp., New York City, 
and Bristol-Myers Co. are going to 
pose some stumpers to 39 students of 
New York City College School of Busi- 
ness & Civic Administration. The stu 
dents are to come up with solutions to 
sales management problems to be pre 
sented by the two companies. Those 
giving the best answers will get $25 sav- 
ings bonds that have been donated by 
the companies. 


i 

Inland Steel Co. has created a new post, 
director of management development, 
at its Indiana Harbor Works. The new 
director will do the spadework in plan- 
ning and research on management de- 
velopment for Hjalmar Johnson, vice- 
president in charge of steelmaking, who 
will make the final decisions. 
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24th LEGISLATURE — 


INDUSTRIAL FU FUTURE 


IN OKLAHOMA } 











Oklahoma legislators—both in and a es 
out of session—are constantly working __Okahoma City, Chie. 
to improve Oklahoma’s economic climate for 

industry.. The Legislature now in session has 

undertaken the ambitious program of enhancing still further 
the state’s industrial acceptability, a major point of which is 
no increase in taxes! 





The record of Oklahoma’s business-like approach to 
government, augmented by its two-party system, speaks for 
itself: 


1. A healthy financial surplus. 

2. A balanced budget at all times. 

3. No tax increases on industry since 1941; in fact, 
both corporate and individual income taxes were 
reduced in 1947. 

4. True appreciation of the problems of private 
enterprise. 

5. Constant expansion and improvement of roads, 
schools, and other services essential to the peoples’ 
welfare. 


In Oklahoma you'll find the keynote of sound business 
and profitable industry to be a hard-working legislature 
sensitive to the needs of expanding business and 


industry. Your future is in Oklahoma — come on in! <SayNpe 


The Government is fine! 3 
Note: For o special report on how Oklahoma's legis- 
lation affects your business, write immediately, Your 
inquiry will be kept in strictest confidence, 


c\ 


tore Ose soney IN OKLAHOMA 


Bey 





he -s? 
Your Office Needs — 
Your National Stationer Has 


EYEFICIENCY 


WEEKLY TIME SHEET 
DATE ro __—_—_—"*— 
FOR PERIOD ENDING ———— vet 
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.. with these 
Time and Payroll Forms on Cool Green 


YE-EASE PAPER 


You'll be ahead 3 ways! (1) Eye-Ease saves errors, eye-strain and time 

(2) Because these forms are ‘“‘stock’’, you save money (3) Because they’re 

sensibly designed, you save bookkeeping time again—time and time again! 

“RR-3” provides space for 33 names each side — Daily Hours Worked, Rate 

of Pay, Earnings, Deductions, Net Pay. ‘‘RR40” provides for 2-year pay- 
roll record with quarterly summaries for 
one employee — 1-year each side. Shows 
Social Security, Withholding, 2 other de- 
duction columns and net pay. 


Send for new 96-page catalog showing up 
to 500 stock forms available at National 
stationers. Price $1.00 


NATIONAL 


BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIPMENT — LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 
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agreement goes back to Sept. 17, 1952 
That’s when three former Kelite em- 
ployees, along with two men who were 
independent Kelite distributors, organ- 
ized Greater Mountain 

All of the three had left Kelite be- 
fore the venture took shape. Greater 
Mountain story is that Donald Vance, 
now Greater Mountain treasurer, had 
lost his job at Kelite as a chemist. 
Then Jay Tague, a Kelite salesman in 
Seattle, was fired. That move made 
W. C. Watson—now Greater Moun 
tain president—unhappy; as_ Kelite’s 
general sales manager, he thought he 
should have been consulted before one 
of his salesmen was dismissed. So he 
quit his job. 

Vance and Watson got together to 
start their own plant in Salt Lake City. 
They got Kent R. Morgan and M. P. 
Greffoz, Salt Lake City distributors for 
Kelite, to join them l'ague heard 
about the new company and was inter 
ested, so he was added to the list of 
incorporators. When  Kelite heard 
about the deal, it dropped Morgan and 
Greffoz at once. 

e Kelite Accuses—In November, Kelit« 
began its court attack on Greater Moun 
tain in a Salt Lake City district court 
It sued the company and incorporators 
for breach of the Patent Policy Plan 
and Employee Agreement, seeking 
$35,000 for loss of profits, $35,000 
for punitive damages. It charged 

e The individuals were selling to 
Kelite customers in violation of the 
contracts they had signed as Kelite em 
ployees. 

e Greater Mountain was utilizing 
Kelite formulas. 

On the second point, Greater Moun- 
tain has agreed not to use Kelite for 
mulas (it contends it never has). Three 
products may go to trial to determine 
whether they are based on original 
Kelite formulas. 
¢ Battle Stages—On the restraining con- 
tracts, Kelite lost the first round in Salt 
Lake City on Jan. 12, when it asked 
the court for a temporary imyunction 
to prevent Greater Mountain from sell 
ing to any company that was or had 
been a Kelite customer. The judgc 
dismissed the action. Kelite hasn’t 
pressed this any further, but still has 
the opportunity if it wants to 

Then, in Portland, Ore., Kelite 
brought action against two ex-emplovees 
who had gone to work for Greater 
Mountain. On this, Kelite had some 
success. The judge issued separate 
temporary injunctions against the two 
men—one for three months and one 
for six months—preventing them from 
selling to Kelite customers. That de 
cision will be appealed by Greater 
Mountain. 

In Seattle, Kelite sued Jay Tague 
alone (not in conjunction with the 
company). It wanted an injunction to 
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a It’s all in a morning’s work with 
--- Multigraph Paperwork Magic 


nil go , 


With Multilith Duplicating Masters you write once. Then in one 
operation, blank paper becomes 6 or 600 or 6,000 (or even 
60,000) copies—each one a sharp, clear, permanent original. 
Every department in your business benefits from Multigraph 
Paperwork Magic, for today Multigraph performs jobs never 
writing 6 before done on duplicating machines. You can reproduce hand- 
i written, typewritten, printed or photographic materia! in black 
originals : ie: 
or colors in any combination. You can duplicate purchase orders, 
engineers’ drawings, catalogs or complete business records quickly, 
accurately and at amazingly low cost. No wonder companies 
order everywhere are mechanizing their paperwork procedures the 
Multigraph way. 
No other duplicating process does so many things so well. 
To add to your profits through savings, call your local Multi- 
graph office or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—Production Machines for Business Records. 


C) 1963 A-M Corp 


I’m 


of every purchase 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


Serving small business—big business—every business 


preparing 600 


price lists for OPO ty, 


Sa n 
the ‘ : ris 


sales force ; , I’m 
Nea getting out 6000 


specification 


sheets 








TRAVELETTERS are solving the 
problems of travel expense reim- 
bursement for thousands of out- 
standing companies! 


® TREASURERS 
© COMPTROLLERS 
* SALES MANAGERS 


Write today to learn how 
TRAVELETTERS will make your 
job easier and save your company 
money. TRAVELETTERS have 
been in widespread use for 58 
years, because the 

eliminate expe,.se checks 

improve expense control 

lessen internal costs 

reduce travel expenses 

increase productive time 

minimize cash advances 


For information write: 





22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


D iwersiriearion: 
PRODUCT 


or 
MARKET? 


Cempanies that have adapted prod- 
ucts used in other industries to the 
needs of the soft drink industry enjoy 
expanded volume and the stabilizing 
effects of product distribution to di- 
verse markets, 


Do any of your products seem to have 
possible application to the expanding 
needs of bottlers of soft drinks? 


If so, means for prompt and accurate 
appraisal of that market are available 
to you through modest participation in 
the International Soft Drink Industry 
Exposition, the great annual market 
place of suppliers to the soft drink 
industry. 

The 1953 International Soft Drink 
Industry Exposition is scheduled for 
Chicago, Nov, 9-12, °53. 

For complete details 
address the industry's national association: 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
1128 Sixteenth St., W.W., Washington 6, 0. C. 
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BOARD MEMBERS of General Mills, like Leslie N. Perrin (left) and Harold Sweatt 
(center), get $10,000 a year as directors. Chairman Harry Bullis (right) believes in... 


Putting Directors on a Salary 


General Mills’ policy of attracting good outside mem- 
bers to serve on its board by paying them a good salary— 
and making them work for it—may be part of a trend. 


More and more, outside members of 
boards of directors—those not officers of 
the company—are wondering whether 
the time, effort, and responsibilities 
that go with the honor are worth the 
comparatively small fees 

Because of that, many companies 
are wrestling with the problems of (1) 
getting good men to serve on_ their 
boards, and (2) paving them cnough— 
once they get them—to command their 
SeTVICCS 

In a survey of 20 top corporations, 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
found that the average outside director 
isn't too happy with the going rates 
for such work. Hlomework, beyond at 
tendance at board meetings, is increas- 
ing, they say, therefore their stipends 
should go up, too 
¢ $100-Bait—In most companics, di 
rectors who aren’t officers get some 
thing like $100 a _ meeting, plus 
expenses. In addition, they often get 
fees for attending committee meetings. 
‘That can add up to a tidy sum—but it 
still isn’t enough to satisfy a lot of 
directors. 

The $100 fee for attendance at meet 
ings is probably a carryover from the 
long-traditional $20 gold piece that 
many companics used to pass out at 
each board mecting—a sort of honor- 
arium. 
¢ New Approach—General Mills, Inc., 
is an exception to the rule. It has 16 
men on its board. Nine of the group 


cach get $10,000 a year (plus travel 
expenses) for their services as directors. 
Of the other seven, five hold top oper- 
ating jobs in the company, get only 
their salarics. ‘Two other directors 
Harry A. Bullis, board chairman, and 
James IF. Bell, founder of the com 
pany and currently chairman of the 
finance and technological committees 
-gct no directors’ fees 

Seven of the nine who get $10,000 
a year are outside directors—men like 
John Cowles, president of the Minne 
apolis Star & Tribune Co.; Harold W. 
Sweatt, head of Minnecapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co.; Deane W. Malott, Cor- 
nell University president; Henry S. 
Sturgis, vice-president of the First 
National Bank of New York 

The other two $10,000-a-vear men 
arc former Gencral Mills executives 

General Mills’ policy of paying its 
directors $10,000 a vear started about 
15 years ago. Before that, the company 
had only one outside member; the rest 
were part of management. Bullis, board 
chairman, says the idea was simply that 
the big stockholders wanted non-officer 
control of General Mills’ affairs, and 
were willing to pay good money to 
get it. 

Bullis expects his director 
hard. 
¢More Money, More Work—Th« 
board mects on the fourth Monday of 
each month, with one meeting a year 
devoted to a field trip to one of the 


to work 
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Accurate, time-saving electronic measurements 
cut research and laboratory costs 


Time and money spent in research 
are more productive when your 
engineers work with up-to-date 
electronic equipment. Many leading 
manufacturers find elecronics the 
only practical solution to today’s 
more demanding development prob- 
lems. Perhaps modern electronic 
equipment will help your laboratory 
achieve better engineering. 


The Hewlett-Packard Company 
specializes in electronic measuring 
instruments. These are basic tools 
your engineers apply or adapt to 
your exact needs. They are used 
in research and manufacturing 
throughout the world and are dis- 
tributed through the world’s largest 
‘ organization of electronic engineer- 
salesmen. 


CATALOG 21-A /ists data and uses of over 100 major -hp- 
instruments. Request it on your company letterhead, please. 


HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY 


395-B PAGE MILL ROAD + PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
Export: FRAZEN & HANSEN, LTD. San Francisco * Los Angeles * New York 


MEAS 


is in the Age of Electronics 


tor speed and accuracy 





UMENTS 


In steel mills, where material hand- 
ling jobs are tough, more and more 
production men have compared .. . 
and chosen Bedford. Today, the list 
of steelmakers using Bedford over- 
head cranes is a “bluebook” of the 
industry. And there’s a reason... 

A half century of specialized ex- 
perience—designing and building 
heavy duty precision-engineered over- 
head cranes for every type of appli- 
cation—assures Bedford's ability to 


Two 75-ton Bedford Over- 
head Travelling Cranes at 
new Northwestern Steel and 
Wire Co. plant, Sterling, Ill., 
tend 150-ton top-charging 
electric furnuces. 


Both 75-ton Bedfords at 
Northwestern are equipped 
with 10-ton auxiliary hoists 
. . « have ample overload 
capacity. Operators in air 
conditioned cabs have 
constant, precise control of 
these smooth-operating 
workhorses. 


meet your specific requirements. 

Bedford Overhead Electric Cranes 
are available in all types and sizes... 
from 5 tons to 350 tons, and up... 
for all kinds of indoor and outdoor 
service. Consult a Bedford engineer 
before you choose . .. and make your 
next crane a Bedford. 


(Write for complete 
catalog describing 
Bedford Cranes in 
detail.) 


BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. - BEDFORD, INDIANA 





company’s plants. The board has met 
in Buffalo, Kansas City, Kankakee, IIl., 
Oklahoma City, and Los Angeles. The 
annual mecting is in Wilmington. 

At each monthly meeting, Bullis has 
a carefully planned agenda. Every 


project or problem to be brought be 


fore the board is prepared as a report, 
mailed to each director well in advance 
of the meeting. Directors are expected 
to be familiar with the details—pur- 
poses, cost figures, possible savings— 
before the meeting 

Edward K. Thode, vice-president and 
secretary of General Mills, figures that 
directors put in at least 20 hours of 
study time in preparing for every meet 
ing. Besides that there is the travel 
time to and from the meetings for out- 
of-town members. 

“We want our directors to be com 
pletely familiar with our operations,” 
Bullis says. ““They’ve got to be able to 
check up on results. A director really 
earns his pay when he is able to ask 
that searching question—and press for 
an answe! 

Besides regular meetings, the annual 
field trip, and special ions when 
the need arises, General Mills’ directors 
have to serve on standing committees 
One, for instance, is the audit com- 
mittee made up of outside directors. 
Then there is the incentive policy and 
the stock option committees, the latter 
passing on allocations of stock for key 
employees. 

Minneapolis board members also arc 
on the executive committee, which 
acts in emergencies and relieves the full 
board of routine matters. On top of 
this, two management functions re 
port directly to the board: research and 
public services. 
¢ Idea Spreads—General Mills’ policy 
may become standard practice in a few 
years. Some companies right now are 
in the process of reviewing compensa- 
tion policy for directors 

Whether or not they get a raise, 
a lot of directors would rather be paid 
regularly by check instead of getting 
their meeting fees in a little envelope 
placed before them. 

From the company point of view, 
the annual fee can make sense, too. If 
Bullis of General Mills, for instance, 
wants to call on one of his directors 
for a special job, he needn't feel he is 
imposing on his good nature 
e Recognition—The fee-for-attendance 
svstem does have one thing in its 
favor. It requires directors to make an 
effort to get to meetings. But attend 
ance at mectings is only a small part 
of the value of a director. His experi 
ence in special fields, knowledge of 
gencral business conditions, and an 
outside point of view are most impor 
tant. An annual fee recognizes a di 
rector for what he is—a management 
consultant. 
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. . » To expand plants 
and carry today’s high 
inventories and receiv- 
ables. 


1945-52 Increase in 
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Expansion ? 


out of retained earnings, depreciation 
accruals, and the like. But those days 
are gone. In the postwar years, plant 
expenditures—like sales and profits—far 
exceeded anything that had been con- 


re ‘ > > ’ Ye o . ; . 
sidered normal before the war. Consulting Engineer _He’s on a new job in 


What’s more, that has been true z 
despite the fact that stockholders have Dallas only 71% hours after leaving Boston. By taking an 


been receiving a far below normal share airline he is almost a full dey and a half ahead of ordinary 


of earnings, by prewar standards. In : hedules. and on the job when needed 
the 1948-1952 period, dividends claimed SEs ae , E he r ay é. 
only 45% of the $94-billion earnings. What’s more, he knows that airline dependability is now 


sme an, pec tage the Sat Ae so far advanced that winter weather is generally no more 
villion of profit that was plowed bac of a factor—and often even less of a factor—than in other 


into business is a huge sum; total cor- ‘ 
porate profits after taxes were only $8.4- types of transportation . . . UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


billion in 1929. But the $52-billion East Hartford, Connecticut 
looks a lot smaller when you measure 
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FINANCE 


o+eBut it’s no wonder. 
Look at al! the new 
capital that has been 
invested since. (And 
bear in mind carrying 


charges to be met) ... 
~~ 


Cheeta es... 
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(All figures given are in millions of doliars) 


Fiscal Years Vie Vie Vic Retained 
1945 1952 Loans Stock Earnings 


$6.2 $26.6 $76.4 $52.4 $81.0 

19.7 34.0 126.4 104.2 46.6 
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Moving furniture? 


Make it easy for yourself—just attach 
Bassick Rubber-Cushion Glides and see 
how easily any piece of furniture slides 
over floors and rugs without scratching. at : 
They're quiet! Live rubber cushion in a 1 Dairy Prod....... 
hardened and polished flat steel base i 
absorbs shocks. The highest quality glides .. Pfizer. ea eeeaes 


-.. inexpensive, easy to apply. Ask for ~ 

Bassick rubber-cushion glides at your rib oso Sada hich Anta 
hardware store. R. J Tobacco. . 
A. E. Staley.......... 


Underwood : 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
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How Much More Plant 


ventories 


.-.Or a jet engine? 


Bassick also makes moving easier for 
industry. General Electric uses Bassick 
“Floating-Hub” Casters to move its fa- 
mous J-47-GE-17 jet engines. Built-in 


shock absorbers cushion this costly MN R bl 
Accounts receivaDdic ind 


cargo against damaging shocks. You, 
too, can reduce “the Reducible 30%” 
(materials-handling costs) with Bassick 
industrial casters that keep production 
rolling smoothly. Check your Bassick 
industrial distributor — 
» he has the caster you 
need. THE BaAssIcK 
Company, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. In Canada: Belle- 

ville, Ont, 


Bassick 


A DIVISION OF 


@AKING WORE KMOS OF CASTERS. wanine casTens 00 mone CLAM 
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Domestic corporations have had the 
lushest carnings ever in the postwar 
years. But corporate life hasn't been 
all peaches and cream, despite those 
surface indications. Business needs for 
new money—both temporary and _per- 
manent—have never been so huge. 

In the last five years, corporate earn- 
ings have totaled a breathtaking $94- 
billion. Thanks to conservative divi 
dend policies, $52-billion of that has 
been plowed back into business. 
¢ Cash Needs—That’s not the whole 
picture, though. Cash needs of busi 
ness have soared just as high as sales 
and carpings. As never before, it takes 
quantities of cash to make the corporate 
mare run at top speed. Here’s why 


t be seen 
material 
have 

assets. 


have shot up to levels that 1 
to be believed. So have 
costs and And 
sopped up huge dollops of liquid 
Unprecedented plant expansion and 
modernization (page 34) | played 
an even more important pa It’s im- 
possible to hold down op ng costs 
while being hik to one 
record after another unles 1 increase 
your productive facilities, and do what 
you can to increase the ¢ ency of 
existing machinery. That |! can be 
an expensive item, too 
e Internal—In the past, 1 
tions had little trouble finan 
sion and modernization on t 


wages 


sales are 


tC corporta- 
ng expan- 
r own, 
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Packard engineers saved $1.74 per part 
when this ultramatic transmission shaft 
was redesigned from a forging to a steel 
shaft and casting. They saved $74,325 
in equipment and tooling, too 





Amercan Emblem Co. reduced solder 
cost 50%; cut repairs and rework due to 
misalignment of parts 98% and doubled } 
output when they switched from hand 
soldering to automatic TOCCO soldering 





Nash Motors changed from a hand torch to TOCCO 
Induction brazing of drain flanges to oil pans. Labor 
and material costs dropped from $12.75 to $4.90 per 
hundred—a cut of 60%. Hourly production more than 
tripled 








Auto parts manufacturer saves $2000 month- 
ly brazing shanks on hi-speed lathe tool stubs 
Formerly these $17.00 tools had to be dis- 
carded. when worn down to 4”. Now they 
use up 100% of the tool 





Commercial Shearing and Stamp- 
ing Co. changed from welding 
to TOCCO brazing these hydrau- 
lie cylinder assemblies and dou- 
bled production while cutting unit 
costs 50% 





Norris-Thermador Corporation switched from are welding to TOCCO 
Induction Brazing of this bushing and clamp assembly. Resull: costs 
reduced from $46.44 to $31.73 per 1000 parts —_a 32% saving 














Last week’s Business Week carried 
an announcement which is so im- 
portant to so many businesses that it 
bears prompt repetition here. A new 
single unit—Remington Rand Trans- 
copy Duplex — gives you, in a mat- 
ter of seconds, positive, ready-to-use 
photocopies of any record, written, 
printed or drawn — up to 144” wide 
and of any length! 


It's compact — use it or carry it any- 
where. No installation problems —it 
requires no darkroom, no running 
water. It's simple to operate, clean 
and fast—and reproduces with such 
clarity you have to look carefully to 
tell the copies from the originals. 
Transcopy Duplex soon pays for 
itself in time and money savings, be- 


sides giving you all the copies you 


need of any letter, memo, chart, 
report, photo or drawing when you 
need them. 


GET ALL THE ANSWERS 
IN FREE FOLDER —_— 


Remington. land 
Room 1806, 315 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 10 
Gentlemen: Please furnish, without 
obligation, free folder P-344 on the 
revolutionary, new SINGLE-UNIT 
TRANSCOPY DUPLEX 


Name 
Position 
Firm 
Address 
City 





it against corporate spending in the 
same five years. 

That spending hit $115-billion. To 
help make up the difference, corpora- 
tions found it necessary to: 

¢ Increase the load of their bank 
borrowings by around $9-billion. 

¢ Sell $24-billion of longer-term 
debt obligations and preferred and 
common stocks. 
¢ Decrease Seen—From now on new 
money needs are more likely than not 
to decrease markedly, according to a 
lot of economists and Wall Street in- 
vestment bankers. Here’s how they 
reason: 

¢The expansion programs of 
many companies have already come 
down to a point where they can be 
financed in normal fashion, or through 
the use of depreciation accruals, re- 
tained earnings, amortization charges, 
and the like. 

e Many companies have largely 
completed their expansion. For the 
first time in years they need no infu 
sions of new capital. 

¢ Another large group of com- 
panies has already completed the financ- 
ing of its still-continuing expansion. 
e. .. And Doubted—Not all onlook- 
ers agree; many think that business 
generally is going to need sizable 
amounts of new capital for some time. 
They doubt that expansion programs 
have yet progressed to the “blessed 
state” described above. This group 
has some valid sounding arguments: 

Expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, it claims, will at least come 
close this year to 1952’s record figure. 
And business, as it sees it, is no better 
able than before to handle a very large 
portion of this financing out of its own 
funds. So the group concludes that 
corporate new money borrowings and 
equity sales will shrink very little in the 
months to come. 

The government thinks so, too, ac- 
cording to a joint survey by the Com 
merce Dept. and the Securities & Ex 
change Commission. The survey finds 
that corporations generally report they 
are planning to spend $27-billion on 
new facilities. ‘That tops even last year’s 
$26.5-billion record. 
¢ Support—The opinion fits in with 
bits and pieces of recent news. Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. is getting ready 
to launch a $200-million public borrow 
ing to get expansion moncy (page 146). 
Commonwealth Edison Co. of Chicago 
announced that it would need $280 
million of new capital in the next few 
vears. The company reported a $500 
million construction program still in 
the works. Internal funds, it said, would 
take care of only 44% of the costs. 

Atlantic Refining Co. is also set to do 
a substantial bit of financing this vear 
(BW—Mar.21'53,p132). Atlantic’s an 


nual report, out last week, said it was 


planning to spend $95-million on new 
capital items this year, compared with 
$73-million in 1952. And this is on 
top of close to $360-million capital 
spending in the past cight years. 

It is obvious that Wall Street as a 
whole has so far approved the stupen 
dous expansion spending. Most Street 
ers agree that it was essential to the 
postwar boom that everyone has en 
joyed. Lately, though, they are begin 
ning to wonder. More and more have 
asked themselves: Has industry finally 
expanded beyond the point where it 
can use all productive facilities? Has 
that been a major factor in the “pri- 
vate recessions” in industries 
from time to time since 1948? 


$200-Million Deal 
Unites Feuding Houses 


After an 18-year-old feud over com 
petitive bidding, investment houses 
Morgan, Stanley & Co. and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc.—like the lion and 
the lamb—will lie down together in the 
green underwriting pastures created by 
the forthcoming $200-million Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. debenture issuc 
(BW—Feb.14'53,p117) 

It will be the first time that both 
houses will participate in the offering 
of a new security issue. Morgan Stanley 
through the years has been the leading 
proponent of negotiated security sales. 
Halsey, Stuart, on the other hand, has 
been an even more vigorous advocate 
of competitive bidding. Its president, 
Harold Stuart, for example, was recently 
an important government witness in 
the antitrust suit now being pressed 
against 17 investment bankers. 

A group of 200 investment houses 
will market the Allied Chemical issue, 
the biggest debt offering ever sold to 
the public by an industrial company. 
And it’s expected that at the top of the 
list of underwriters, when the offering 
is announced, will be the names of the 
two protagonists. While cach of the 
two firms on several occasions has asked 
the other (always without success) to 
participate in securities distribution, 
the grapevine has it that this time 
Morgan Stanley, which heading up 
the syndicate, invited Halsev, Stuart 
to take part in the Allicd Chemical 
debenture sale. 
¢ Investors Eager—The upcoming issue 
is creating the biggest stir im years 
among investors. Many traders are even 
ascribing some of the recent weakness 
in government bond issues (page 149) 
to sales of such issues by institutions 
amassing cash to buy the chemical 
company debentures. 

The new issue—25-year bonds 
pected to carry a 34%-38§% 
coupon. 


several 
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seen in the changes in public attitude 
regarding interstate business and in- 
vestment. When the Robertson law 
was passed in 1907, a cartoon of the 
times pictured a cow standing in Texas 
being milked by a Wall Street “baron.” 
The cartoon caption said: “Turn the 
cow around and keep Texas money in 
Texas.” By contrast, a little over a 
vear ago a headline on Texas business 
appearing in a Washington (D. C.) 
newspaper read: “Texas Cow Has 
Turned Around, Feeds on Grass in 
Wall Street.” 

Today, $1 out of each $10 of the 
$68.3-billion of insurance company in- 
vestments in the United States is in 
West South Central region  securi- 
ties, the bulk in Texas companies. And 
15% of life insurance company invest- 
ments in the West and Southwest are 
in industrial securities, contrasted with 
4% a decade ago. 

With 250 insurance companies (150 
domestic and 100 out-of-state) secking 
investments in ‘Texas, the flow. of 
dollars is likely to grow continuously. 

Biggest of ‘Texas’ own 150 life con- 
cerns is the 48-year-old American Na- 
tional Insurance Co. of Galveston, with 
close to $2.6-billion of insurance in 
force in 32. states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii. 
¢ The Center-—Dallas claims to be the 
state’s insurance center. A third of all 
Texas-domiciled life companies . main 
tain their home offices there. And 
Dallasites report that its group now 
has over $3.5-billion of insurance in 
force. 

Biggest of the Dallas companies is 
50-vear-old Southwestern Life Insurance 
Co. Second largest in the state, it 
operates entirely in Texas, and has over 
$1-billion of policies in force. ‘Third 
largest is its Southland Life Insurance 
Company with $752-million in policies. 
Five other companies in the citv have 
over $100-million of policies in force 
Republic National Life, $438-mil- 
lion; Great National Life, $1 39- 
million; Fidelity Union Life, $137 
million; Girard Life, $126-million, and 
United Fidelity Life, $122-million 
¢ Liberal Law—Thicre is a good reason 
why more than 150 of the nation’s 
704 legal reserve life companies ar 
located in ‘Texas: liberal provisions in 
the state’s insurance laws. A standard 
life company can be organized with a 
minimum capital of $100,000. For only 
$25,000 you can form a limited capital 
stock company, which can issue policies 
up to $5,000, provided most of the 
risk is reinsured. (Example: If its capital 
is the minimum $25,000, it must re 
insure everything above $1,000. Hence, 
some Texas companies specialize in 
reinsurance.) 
¢ Ephemeral—Not all local insurance 
people are altogether happy about the 
situation. Recent years have disclosed 
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More 
Customers 
Buy More 
Non-Ferrous 
Metals 
From 
FEDERATED 
[han 
From Any 
Competing 
smelter 





Federated Metals Division, American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Plants in: Beckemeyer, lil. - Denver, Colo. - Detroit, Mich. - Houston, Tex. - Los Angeles, Calif Newark, N. J. 
Perth Amboy, N.J. - Philadelphia, Pa. - Pittsburgh, Pa. - Sand Springs, Okla. - San Francisco. Calif 
St. Louis, Mo. - Trenton, N. J. + Whiting, Ind. (Chicago 
in Canada: Federated Metals Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montrea 











THE WORLD FAMOUS 


RNS Sa 
«am 


It will surprise you to know how little 
it costs to own a sleck, fast, aristocratic 


Whether you are attending 


THE CORONATION 


in London or planning a 


VISIT to EUROPE 
this year, write or call me regarding 
my special plan for delivery in 
London, England. You can drive 
your Jaguar in Europe and save 
money on the original purchase price 
at the same time. I arrange every- 
thing. Write or call me today. 


Special Jaguar representative 
1223 University Street, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Telephone UNiversity 6-5307 
Deliveries also arranged in Montreal, Canada. 








Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Scores, Incorporated, on 
March 2, 1953, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.12'4. per share on 
the 41/4,% Convertible 
Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 44%% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
April 1, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness March 18, 1953. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
March 2, 1953 








Texas Insurance Is Big, Too 


Life policies hit $10.5-billion, putting the state in eighth 
place. It’s first in ‘‘native son’’ companies, thanks to a 


friendly old law. 


The life insurance business is boom- 
ing everywhere, but nowhere is it 
booming as it has in Texas: 

¢ Policies in force in the Lone 
Star state have skyrocketed to more 
than $10.5-billion (3.8% of the U.S. 
total of $275.8-billion), putting the 
state in eighth place nationally. 

e Aided by laws that make their 
organization easy (if not necessary), the 
number of “native son” insurance com- 
panies has risen from 55 at the end 
of 1945 to over 150 now—more than in 
any other state. 

e The big “foreign” life com- 
panies in New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and other states that trekked 
out of Texas in 1907 when the “dis- 
criminatory”” Robertson Insurance Act 
was voted, have lately been drifting 
back and setting up shop there again. 

¢QOn the investment side, more 
life company dollars than ever before 
are flowing from all over the country 
into the securities of corporations in 
the rapidly growing West South 
Central states—and most particularly 
‘Texas. Insurance company investments 
in such securities have risen to around 
$6-billion, up 221% in 10 years. 

Accustomed to doing things in a 
big way, Texans in the past two years 
have purchased 6% or more of all 
the ordinary life insurance sold in the 
United States, or more than $1-billion 
annually. Moreover, at the many an- 
nual meetings held last week through- 
out the Southwest, stockholders were 
told that their Texas-incorporated 
companies have been writing the lion’s 
share of this business. 

The result: Life insurance in force 
in native son companies now stands 
at over $7.5-billion, and the more 
aggressive underwriters report that theiz 
sales of “home town” policies in 1952 
ran as much as 15% to 25% above 
1951 levels. 
¢ General Growth—The recent mush- 
rooming of the insurance business in 
Texas is tied to the sharp rise in 
population along with expanding in- 
dustrial activity and incomes. Popula- 
tion has risen to over 7,700,000, a gain 
of one-third in the past 20 years. Busi- 
ness has been boosted by increased 
tapping and distribution of natural re- 
sources like oil, natural gas, sulfur, 
timber, and iron, as well as the market- 
ing of cattle and farm crops. The bigger 
population begets increased insurance 
sales, and the vaster industrial empire, 
still expanding, opens new sluices for 


the inflow of life company investment 
dollars. 

e Native Sons—Today’s booming life 
policy business for ‘Texas-domiciled 
companies, however, can in part be 
traced to the Robertson law. Passed 
in 1907, this provides that all insu 
ance companies that write policies on 
the lives of Texans must invest 75% of 
the legal reserves on such policies in 
Texas securities and real estate. 

That was enough for the big North- 
em companies. There was a general 
exodus by out-of-state companies, in- 
cluding 22 of the largest. 

A few drifted back and again set up 
offices over the years, notably the 
Manhattan Life in 1908, Travellers in 
1922 and Equitable in 1937 

Metropolitan and Prudential reap- 
peared in Texas in the 1920s in a 
limited way—in the field of group insur- 
ance to service national accounts. 

Since V-J Day, however, the move 
ment back has been picking up 
momentum. Those who have returned 
to open offices in the last seven years 
include Prudential, New York Life, 
Guardian Life, Metropolitan, Union 
Mutual, Home Life, Mutual Life of 
New York, and Massachusetts Mutual. 
The most recent returnee is Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark. 

e Back Taxes—All are happy to be 
back, although the problems of return- 
ing included (1) the cost of establish- 
ing a new office and training per 
sonnel, and (2) paying ‘Texas back 
premium taxes accruing since they left. 
(Back taxes in the case of one larg« 
company totaled $450,000. Another 
was required to ante up $200,000. 
Such back taxes were based on the 
amount of business the company was 
doing when it left 46 years ago—the 
less business then, the smaller the tax 
—although the state, in settlement, has 
frequently reduced back tax liability.) 

The Robertson law’s requirement on 
investment of reserves no longer is 
a problem to the ‘“‘foreign’’ companies 
going back into Texas. The amount of 
Texas securitics in most companies is 
many times over demands of the act. 
On top of that, a 1943 amendment per- 
mitted substitution of U.S. govern- 
ment bonds for Texas securities during 
World War II. Since then, the state 
attorney general has ruled that this 
substitution is still valid up to the 
extent of the holdings in 1946. 

e Reversible Cow—How times have 
changed in the past 46 years can be 
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for further increases in capital funds.” 

Mortgage loans, the commissioner 
points out, contributed $78-million to 
the $102.8-million rise in assets during 
1952. Mortgages at yearend added up 
to nearly $561]-million, or 33.4% of all 
assets. Mortgage loans made up 30.7% 
of assets at the end of 1951; 27.6% in 
1950; 24.6% in 1949; and 22.1% in 
1948. 

Speaking of mortgages, Elmore says 
that while “there is considerable vari- 
ance in individual banks . . . in some 
cases excessively large numbers and 
amounts of new mortgages have been 
taken in the past two years, thus creat 
ing a heavy risk exposure and vulner 
ability in case of adverse economic 
conditions.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





First Boston Corp. stockholders have 
approved charter changes permitting 
the company to engage directly in oil 
and mineral production on a_partner- 
ship basis, rather than indirectly, as at 
present. Hereafter, the investment 
banking house can own leases, also par- ee 
ticipate in developing leased properties. ie Wife afes. 

Oil will still be a small segment of First Bit ate bbe 
Boston’s total business. GREE $ 1/37, @ 


“Just noise. . . .” That’s what 79-vear- N i i l 8 | 
old Sewell Avery last week called the Ow t g 4 wa S une in anuary 
rumor he was quitting as board chair- iat 
man of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Earlier Ward common stock had mys a 8 j 8 
teriously risen $2.62 to $65.50, new in merica an res 
1953 high in Big Board trading. Many 
Streeters had attributed this bulge to | 
reports Avery would resign, plus ru Keeping America’s farm products pro- of fruit jars for over fifty years. For forty 
mors Ward was planning broad expan- tected for year-round use has been an of these years, Kerr has depended upon 
sion. important factor in the growth of U. S. F. & G. to provide the wide 
° American agriculture. The manufacture — variety of bonding and insurance cover- 
Capital gains or investment income? of glass containers for home preserving ages so essential to its growth and 
Which do most investors seek? A New has not only helped the farmer but has _ progress. 
York Stock Exchange study of deal helped provide a balanced diet for the Whether you produce glass or steel; 
ings of 1,650,411 shares on two days nation’s tables. build roads or bridges; no matter what 
last year shows 771,601 were bought 
for long-term appreciation, only 423,- 
791 for income. Of those seeking gains, 
buyers of 216,095 hoped for a profit in 
30 days to six months—only 108,854 
anticipated a gain in less than 30 days. 
Sellers of around 40% of the shares 
on those days had held them more 
than a year. 


Kerr Glass Manufacturing Corpora- you do, there are U.S. PF. & G. cover- 
tion has been engaged in the distribution — ages to meet your needs. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there's one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


Permissive incorporation privileges will CASUALTY-FIRE 
be granted member firms of the Ameri- INSURANCE 

can Stock Exchange (page 118) if a FIDELITY SURETY 
majority of members approve. A gen- BONDS 
cral constitutional amendment permit- 
ting incorporation has been unani- 
mously adopted by the governing board, ; . , 
reports president Edward T. McCor United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


mick. Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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LUMBER °* PULP & PAPER 


FISH * LEAD * ZINC 


eruiT « LIVESTOCK 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


‘“ 


4 
a 
a 


How to Make 
the Most of 


Opportunity 


IN CANADA 


Canada’s westernmost province 
leads the nation in production of 
lumber .. . it mines lead, zinc, 
gold . . . nets a fortune in 


Pacific salmon annually. 


Opportunity is coast-to-coast in Canada— 


and so is the B of M. 


For information on new sources of supply, 


new plant sites, taxation or finance in Canada, 


call on the B of M — interpreter of Canadian 


H opportunity for U.S. businessmen over almost 


10 A MILLION CANADIANS 


a century. Write to any U. S. office or to 


the Business Development Department, Bank 
of Montreal, Place d’Armes, Montreal. 


Bank or MonrTREAL 
Canadas Finst anh Coast-to- Coast 


64 Wall St. 


New York 


San Francisco - - - 333 California St. 


Chicago: Special Representative's Office, 38 South Dearborn St. 
Head Office: Montreal 


575 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 


SMALL LOTS 
SHORT RUNS 


From temporary dier costing only 
15% of conventional dies. 


Dayrow Rocers 
cManufac la tng Company 


Minneapolis 7, Minn. 





Planning to use ELECTRONIC 
CONTROLS in your product? 


Here's a warning — 


ou assure RELIABILITY 


and an assist — 


tronic equipment ean 
second res 


Plug-in unit construction. This new RE 


226-p. ALDEN HANDBOOK on PLUG-IN 
Unrt Construction. Write for it today. 


ALDEN PRODUCTS CO. 


153 N. Main St., Brockton 64, Mass. 








Your electronic-controlled product in the hands of 
industry and business pay run into trouble unless 

N SERVICE by providing 
or 30-second plug-in replacement of critical units. 


From our 26-year background designing for radio 
and electronics firms, we have developed a whole 
new concept of plug-in unit ’construction and an 
integrated line of emgenents by which any elec- 
built to provide for 30- 

Oration of service, by non-technical 
Personnel using standard Alden components for 
t IABILITY- 

ERVICE concept will be absolutely demanded 

in tomorrow's electronic equipment. Executives are 
invited to write for the fascinating story ‘n our free 


designs 











See Clues on page 198 


the unsubstantial quality of many small 
companies. It is said that too many 
companies were organized during the 
postwar boom by promoters cager to 
cut in on the lush conditions within 
the industry. Currently, the skeptics 
are applauding “corrective” legislation 
One proposal would repeal the provi 
sion setting up the limited stock com 
panics. Another would require that 
standard companies have a surplus of 
at least $100,000 in addition to their 
paid-in capital. 

Thus far, the fate of these measures 
is anybody's guess. President James 
Ralph Wood of Southwestern Life 
calls the proposed legislation “a step 
in the right direction.” 

“I know,” Wood says, “that the 
little companies will say that we didn’t 
start big either, that we were small, too. 
But times are different. Studebaker 
Corp. started as a wagon shop on a 
shoestring. But you couldn't begin an 
automobile factory today for that littl 
money.” 
¢ Killers—Many Texas insurance men 
are pushing another bill designed to 
bring the state’s law into step with 
the rest of the nation in regard to the 
naming of beneficiaries 

As of now a Texan cannot designate 
a beneficiary for his life insurance 
policy unless that person profits more 
from the policyholder’s life than he 
would from his death. That is, the 
beneficiary must depend financially 
upon the policyholder. ‘This provision 
was put into the law to discourage 
beneficiaries from shooting policyhold 
ers for their insurance. 

The new bill would permit a policy- 
holder to designate anyone as_bene- 
ficiary; however, if the beneficiary be- 
comes a principal or accomplice in the 
policvholder’s death, the deal is off. 


Capital Ratios Worry 
Connecticut Bank Head 


Lynwood K. Elmore, Connecticut 
banking commissioner, isn’t happy 
about the recent drop in capital ratios 
and the rise in ratios of mortgage loans 
to total assets shown by the _ statc’s 
banks. He says there is ‘cause for some 
concern,” justifying his repeating “past 
cautionary remarks.” 

Capital accounts of Connecticut 
banks totaled $75.3-million at the end 
of 1952, a rise of 3.9% during the vear. 
The ratio of capital accounts to total 
assets, however, eased to 6.9%, com- 
pared with 6.97% at the end of 1951; 
7.94% on Sept. 30, 1950; 8.49% in 
1949; and 8.35% in 1948. Elmore adds 
that “‘the steady downward trend coex 
istent with the sharp rise in loans and 
discounts is a cause of some concern and 
emphasizes the need in individual cases 
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to fall apart. Back in the spring of 
1937, for example, stock prices were 
so high in relation to dividend pay- 
ments that (1) industrial high-grade 
bonds offered approximately the same 
yield as industrial equities, and (2) rail 
bonds actually offered yields measur- 
ably higher. 

The general picture, however, does 
merit watching. That’s the squeeze on 
the spread between stock and bond 
yields—the return on stocks declining 
steadily as that on bond rises. All that 


is needed is: (1) for the 1949-53 bull 
market to acquire a new lease on life, 
and (2) for institutional investors to 
continue their recent attitude towards 
money rental rates. 

Perhaps, though, even a_ really 
dangerous squeeze would not im- 
mediately worry some of today’s stock 
speculators. The reason: ‘They aren’t 
interested in the income to be had 
from dividends. What they want is 
capital appreciation—the old unearned 
mcrement. 


How Bond Prices Have Been Dipping 


Moody 
Rating RECENT NEW OFFERINGS 
A Arkansas Power & Light 34s, 1982 
A J. 1. Case Co. 344s, 1978 
Central Maine Power 3%s 
Consol. Edison of N. Y. 344s, 1983 
Diamond Alkali 344s, 1978 
Fall River Electric 33s, 
Florida Power 344s, 1982 
Indianapolis P. & L. 35s, 1983 
lowa Southern Util. 374s. 1983 
McKesson & Robbins 3}4s, 1973 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis 35s, 1978 
Niagara Mohawk Power 3's, 1983 
Ohio Power 344s, 1983 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. 344s, 1977 
Southwest Pub. Service 344s, 1978 


od 


S 


rrr PP > 


“ SEASONED" ISSUES 
U. S. GOVERNMENTS 
24s, 1972-1967 (Dec.) 
2'4s, 1969-1964 (Dec.). 
24s, 1962-1959 (Dec.) 


CORPORATES 

American Tel. & Tel. 254s, 1986 
Appalachian El. Pow. 3'4s, 1970 
Atch. Top. & Santa Fe 4s, 1995 
Bell Tel. of Pa. 5s, 1960 
Bethlehem Steel 2%s, 1970 
Borden Co. 2%s, 1981 

Boston Edison 2%s, 1970 
Buffalo Niagara El. 24s, 1975 
Celanese Corp. 3s, 1965 
Chesapeake & Ohio 3'4s, 1996 
Chic. Burl & Quincy 3's, 1985 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 
Commonwealth Edison 244s, 1999 
Consol. Edison (N. Y.) 244s, 1982 
Consumer Power 2%s, 1975 
Continental Baking 3s, 1965 
Dayton Pow. & Light 2%s, 1975 
Dow Chemical 2.35s, 1961 
Duquesne Light 2%s, 1977 

Gulf States Utilities 25s, 1976 
Household Finance 2%s, 1970 
Kings County E. L. & P. 6s, 1997 
May Dept Stores 2%s, 1972 
Michigan Consol. Gas 314s, 1969 
Mountain State Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1986 
National Dairy 2%s; 1970 
National Steel 3s, 1996 

New York Telephone 3's, 1978 
Norfolk & Western 4s, 1996 
Pacific Gas & El. 2%s, 1980 
Shell Union Oil 2's, 1974 
Secony-Vacuum Oil 24s, 1976 
Southern Cal. Edison 3s, 1973 
Southern Counties Gas 3s, 1971 
A. G. Spalding 5s, 1989 

Sunray Oil 24s, 1966 

Swift & Co. 25s, 1972 

Virginia Ry. 3s, 1995 
Westinghouse Elec. 25s, 1971 
Wheeling Steel 3'4s, 1970 
Wisconsin El. Pow 25@s, 1976 


N.B All prices given are in per cent of | 
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Offering Offering Recent Per Cent 
Date Price Level Change 
Sept. 1952 101, * 99 50 —- 2.4% 
Feb. 1953 100 * 95.62 — 4.4 
May 1953 101 * 99.12 - 1 
Feb. 1953 102.25 *102,.00 - 0 
Feb. 1953 101. * 98.12 - 3 
Mar. 1953 102. *100.50 — 1 
Dec. 1952 101. * 96.75 -— §$ 
Mar. 1953 102. *103.00 + 0. 
Feb. 1953 102 *101 - 1 
Feb. 1953 100. * 97.75 - 2 
Feb. 1953 100. * 98.00 2 
Feb. 1953 101.75 *103.00 1 
Jan. 1953 102.63 *101.25 1 
Nov. 1952 101.00 * 97.50 3 
Feb. 1953 101.00 * 98.25 2 


CuHULNSKHANENHENOS 


1951-1953 Range Recent Recent Level vs. 


High Low Level 


100.81 *94.00 *94.00 
101.50 *94.50 94.50 
100.81 *96 28 *96.28 


° 


96.50 
107.12 
129.87 
116.50 
101.87 
100.00 
103.62 
101.50 
102.75 
105.75 
104 
100 

99 
101.5 
104 
103 
101 
100 
102 

99 
101 
170 
100 
108 


97 


1 
- 
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GO “AMERICAN” 
FOR 
CIRCULAR 
WELDED 
PRODUCTS 


Let us send you more facts or better 
yet send us your specifications 
for prompt quotations. 


Send fer your copy 
of our 20 page 
illustrated catalog 


AMERICAN WELDING 
& MANUFACTURING CO. 


380 DIETZ ROAD 
WARREN, OHIO 





from receiving to shipping 


BUSCHMAN 


CONVEYORS 
serve Admiral’s refrigerator plant 


@ Six Apron Conveyors—door and cabinet assembly. 
@ Two ‘Belt Conveyors—receiving dock to mezzaning. 
@ Elevator Conveyor—from R R cars to storage. 

@ Belt Conveyor—from assembly to shipping. 

@ Junction and Down-Ender Conveyor. 

@ Up-Ender and Shipping Room Conveyor. 


More refrigerators... at lower cost .. . is the over. 
all aim achieved with BUSCHMAN Conveyors at 
Admiral’s Midwest Subsidiary plant. In this plant, 
as in hundreds of others in every branch of manu- 
facturing BUSCHMAN Engineers have designed 
time, money and space saving equipment for the 
handling of materials from receiving through 
process, assembly and finishing to storage and 
shipping. 

Write for Bulletin No, 60 


THE 
E. W. BUSCHMAN CQ. 
4477 Cliften Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohie 


,*” 


Buschman 


ALE a 


This is particularly true of the 
banking business. It also “points 
up’’ the important work of 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler in sup- 
plying industry with capital for 
corporate growth. 

The successful distribution, 
assured by an underwriting ar- 
rangement with our firm, of 


101,725 Shares 


State Bank of Albany 
Established 1803 
Capital Stock 


provides an example of the vital 
help we can offer in enlarging 
capital structures to facilitate ex- 
pansion. 

Our knowledge of financial re- 
quirements of. business and our 
many contacts with substantial in- 
vestment interests are available 
to well established corporations 
seeking capital. Financial execu- 
tives are invited to discuss their 
problems with us. 


SALOMON Bros. & HUTZLER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
SIXTY WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 








Narrowing the Stock-Bond Gap 


yields) for current dividends and future 
prospects. 

Does this mean yields have 
dangerously low levels? ‘They certainly 
don’t seem “dangerously low’ on the 


Corporate earnings have been shrink- 
ing since 1950, but so far that trend 
hasn't spread into dividend totals. Last 
vear cash dividends on common stock 
soared to their highest level in history 
(BW—KFeb.14'53,p121). 

But have you tried lately to locate 
some of the “fancy Dan’ yields once 
so plentiful among Big Board com- 
mons? Actually, they have become 
harder and harder to find—especially 
among the blue chips or the “near blue 
chips” many Wall Streeters have re- 
cently started to ballyhoo. 

The reason, although many haven’t 
realized it, is that common stock yields 
have been shrinking pretty steadily for 
some time (chart, above). Finally, they 
have actually reached levels lower than 
any recorded since 1948. 
¢ Impetus—Why have yields shrunk as 
dividends have climbed? Obviously, 
prices have gone up faster. Since 
Election Davy, investors and traders have 
been bidding up stocks—showing a will 
ingness to pay more (or accept lower 


reached 


basis of past performances. Here, for 
example, is where Standard & Poor's 
various common stock yicld indexes 
now stand compared with their position 
just before the 1937 bull market went 
to picces: Industrials: 5.48% vs. 3.34%; 
Rails: 5.55% vs. 2.89%; Utilities: 
5.09% vs. 4.23%. 

Moreover, on a_ purely statistical 
basis, a “‘satisfactory” differential still 
exists between common stock and high- 
gtade bond yields. Both rail and in- 
dustrial commons, according to S&P’s 
indexes, still offer yields about 1.8 
times the return accruing on_high- 
grade bonds in the same categories; in 
the case of utility issues it is about 
1.6 times as much. 
¢ No Immediate Worry—History in- 
dicates that such spreads usually don’t 
prevail when bull markets are about 
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Your safe stop here 


started in Detroit— 


1 The Bundyweld Tubing in 
your brake lines brings you a 
real backlog of motoring safety 
—billions of miles of safe stop- 
and-go driving by millions of 
motorists. No wonder engineers 
insist on giving you the benefit 
of Bundyweld protection. 


Bundyw 


Why you’re 
safer with 
Bundyweld 


eld Tubin 


BUNDY TUBING COMPANY 


When you're face-to-face with a situation calling for a 
stop, you don’t worry. You just stop. Your safe stop started 
in Detroit, where extra-strong Bundyweld Tubing is made. 
Your safe stop was provided by the men who engineered your 


car. They gave you the extra protection of brake lines of 


2 Bundyweld’s at work in your 
oil lines, too—another way of 
saying your oil lines are leak- 
proof, trouble-free. Extra-strong, 
extra-safe Bundyweld Tubing is 
used in 95% of today’s passen- 
ger cars in an average of twenty 
applications each. 


ve - 


3 Your gasoline lines must stay 
smooth, free of stone bruises, 
leakproof for steady flow of gaso- 
line from tank to engine during 
the life of your car. Though 
under constant attack from flying 
stones and vibration, these lines 
hold. They’re Bundyweld. 


“The Lifeline 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


Bundyweld Tubing, which is fifteen times stronger than 
necessary. It won’t leak, won’t burst, won’t give in to harmful 
vibration, won’t fail you when you need it. 


4 Old and new applications call 
for Bundyweld safety in your 
car. For instance, it goes without 
saying that power steering mech 
anisms must not fail. To that 
end, engineers use Bundyweld 
Tubing to help make your power 
steering so dependably safe. 


of your car” 


4 Result: Bundyweld Tub 
ing; double-walled and extra 
strong ; copper -sealed, copper 
coated and leakproof 


3 We take the rolled-up 
tube, fire it in a furnace, 
where the copper bonds sol 
idly with the steel 


2 We carefully roll the 
single strip of steel like this, 
make it into a long, slim, 
double-walled tube. 


1 Bundyweld Tubing be- 
gins as a single strip of tough, 
accurately rolled, copper- 
coated steel 








Tubing 
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Can Baltimore Hold Its Top Spot? 


As the high-grade iron ore of the 
Mesabi and the other Minnesota and 
Michigan iron ranges gradually gives 
out, the U.S. steel industry will de- 
pend increasingly on imported ore— 
from Venezuela, Labrador, Africa, and 
other foreign sources. The Atlantic 
Coast port through which most of that 
ore flows will find itself in a very profit- 
able position 
¢ Favored Spot—Ilistoncally, what 
little iron ore has been imported has 
come in through Baltimore. In fact, un 
til recently no other coast port had any 
ore-handling facilities worth mention 
ing. ‘Today Baltimore is struggling 
mightily to protect that top position 
against several contenders, chiefly Phila- 
delphia. 

The big reason for Baltimore's pre 
eminence is that its freight rates on 
ore shipped to points west of Pittsburgh 
are less—by 20¢ a ton or more—than 
those from other Atlantic ports. Since 
even a few cents a ton add up on a bulk 
commodity such as iron ore, Baltimore 
will probably be able to hold its lead as 
long as its tabs are lower. With that in 
mind, its challengers have been busy 
trying to get the rates from other ports 
reduced to match Baltimore’s. 
¢ Rate Jockeying—The chief contest 
ants in the current mancuverings, aside 
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from the representatives of the cities 
themselves, are the Baltimore & Ohio 
RR and the Western Maryland Ry., 
fighting for Baltimore, and the Pennsyl- 
vania RR, fighting for Philadelphia. 
To help supply ore for United States 
Steel Co.’s new Fairless Works, up the 
Delaware River from Philadelphia (BW 
-Dec.20°52,p30), the Pennsy is build- 
ing major new ore-handling facilities at 
Philadelphia. But it has its eye on 
other traffic, too. On Jan. 6 the Pennsy 
filed a new schedule of iron ore rates 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, calling for rates from Phila- 
delphia to 17 specific cities west of 
Pittsburgh identical with those from 
Baltimore, to go into effect in the cus- 
tomary 30 days. Here’s what happened 
after that: 

¢ A few days later, the Erie RR 
and the New York Central RR took 
similar action for New York ard Bos- 
ton, whose rates now are even higher 
than Philadelphia’s. 

¢ The B&O filed a new schedule 
with ICC, cutting its iron ore rates 
westward by 20¢ a ton, thus reestab- 
lishing the basic differential. This was 
to take effect Feb. 16. 

¢ The Pennsy replied with an- 
other cut, down to the new B&O level, 
to take effect Mar. 11. 


¢QOn Jan. 28, the B&O and the 
Western Maryland asked ICC to sus- 
pend all of these new schedules and to 
look into the whole situation. 

¢ On Feb. 6, ICC did suspend all 
the new rates, and ordered a full-scale 
hearing. 
¢ Debate—That hearing was held last 
week and early this week, in Washing- 
ton. The Pennsylvania argued that 
there just isn’t enough difference be- 
tween the length of the haul from 
Philadelphia and that from Baltimore 
to warrant any rate difference on a low 
cost commodity such as iron ore. The 
B&O countered that the port-differen 
tial structure only reflects Baltimore’s 
natural advante~es, and points out that 
ICC has upheld it in case after case for 
more than 75 years. 
¢ The Beginnings—The differentials 
actually date from 1877, when the 
major East-West railroads of the time- 
the New York Central & Hudson River, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, and B&O-got to 
gether to try to end the rate wars that 
had been plaguing the industry. ‘They 
agreed that there should be fixed differ- 
entials on all traffic between East Coast 
ports and all competitive points be- 
vond what were then their western 
terminals. On first-class and second- 
class trafic (high-value merchandise), 
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MEMBERS OF THE 
BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY” 
AND SOME OF 

THEIR PRODUCTS 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 


. 
* e e®.6h6© 
Blawnox, Po. 
‘ 7 Concrete Road Paving Machinery 
' Clamshell Buckets 
A i Contractors Equipment 
Gas Conditioning Equipment 


... AS patt of the Blaw-KnoxJob" 
for [ndoty / 


Throughout the history of radio and television, 
Blaw-Knox has supplied antenna towers of advanced 
design exactly fitted to the requirements. 
Engineered for extraordinary sturdiness, completely 
modern both structurally and electronically, 

these towers have become unquestioned leaders 

in their field. 


LY 


Open Stee! Flooring 
Radio, TV and Transmission Towers 
Steel Forms for Concrete Construction 
Chemical and Process Equipment 
Water Cooled Equipment for 

High Temperature Furnaces 
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Buflovak Equipment Division 
Buffalo 11, New York and Moro, Minn 
Machinery for the Chemical and Food 
Processing Industries 
Specialized Machinery for the Dairy industry 


/ 


K 
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Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Complete Plants for the Chemical and 
Process Industries 


XZ 


AVS 


Foote Construction Equipment Division 
Nunda, New York 

Black Top Road Povers 

Concrete Road Povers 


Lewis Machinery Division 
Groveton, Pa. 
Rolling Mills and Auxiliary Machinery for 
Rolling Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 


National Alloy Division 
Blawnox, Pa. 


Alloy Stee! Castings for Extreme 
Temperatures, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 
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Power Piping and Sprinkler Division 
Pittsburgh 33, Pa, 
Prefabricated Pipira ‘ystems for High 
Pressures and ‘Temperatures, Pipe Hangers 
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Automatic Sp: ink:er Systems for 
Fire Protection 


Rolls Division 
(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa 
Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 
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Blaw-Knox products and services also step up /> Paton Mest Gouttage Risteten 


production, performance and profits in such > Heavy Stee! Castings 





industries as—Chemical and Food Processing, 


Gas and Petroleum, Plastics, Ferrous and 
Non-Ferrous Metals, Construction, Public Utilities. 
The right hand column indicates the scope of 
Blaw-Knox. On request, we will be glad 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


ae to send you descriptive literature 
‘ New York 17, New York 
about any Blaw-Knox product or service. “914 Sect tadicihein 0 Caliite 
Washington 5, D. C 
Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
Export—New York 17, New York 
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Another packaging improvement — 

the envelope that seals at the touch 

of a finger . . . without moisture, 
staples, strings or 
clasps. 


SELF-SEAL’ 


the dry-seal 
ENVELOPES 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


World's largest Monvilacturer of Envelopes 


14 Plants from Coast to Coast 
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FOR TOP PERFORMANCE 


\ 
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INTO YOUR PACKAGING 


lower costs + faster packing 
greater convenience 


@ 


SNAP ENVELOPES 


It’s the really modern closure . . . a wafer-thin 
snap that never wears out, makes every en- 
velope a perfect re-use container. Now your 
products can be handsomely packaged in a 
snap! Sharp tools that need an easy-in, easy- 
out protection . . . multiple small parts that 
are used or sold one at atime... less expense 
and greater efficiency. Investigate, compare. 
See how many advantages Columbian Snap 
Envelopes provide in your operation. 





Your 
packaging 
is finished 
in a 








Sample Kit and Details 
Mail this Coupon Today 
fo UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
Dept. W, Springfield 2, Mass. 
Co. Name 


RDS tetimeneiinie 


SEE a eee 





they agreed that Philadelphia’s rate 
should be 6¢ a cwt. below that estab- 
lished for New York, and Baltimore’s 
8¢ a cwt. below New York’s. On all 
other traffic, without exception, Phila- 
delphia’s rate was set at 2¢ a cwt. less, 
and Baltimore’s at 3¢ a cwt. 

Basically, those are the differentials 
that are still in effect today. Since iron 
ore is one of the low-value commodities 
(sixth class), its basic rate from Balti- 
more is 1¢ a cwt. (20¢ a ton) below 
Philadelphia’s on all shipments into 
“differential territory.” 
¢ Modifications—The definition of dif- 
ferential territory has changed only a 
little since it was first established. In 
a 1929 report, ICC described it, in part, 
as embracing “points west of Buffalo, 
N. Y., including Erie and Pittsburgh 
and points west thereof in Pennsyl 
vania; all points in Ohio . . . ; points in 
western West Virginia. . . .” 

There have been a couple of changes 
over the years applying to iron ore 
alone, but not to other commodities. 
Up to 1903, for instance, B&O had a 
rate differential on iron ore to Pitts- 
burgh as well as to points west. But in 
1903, the story goes, the Pennsy, 
through ownership of a large bloc of 
B&O stack (which it has since been 
forced to sell), got B&O to agree to a 
parity on iron ore rates to Pittsburgh. 

And in 1950, steel people in the area, 
foreseeing their increasing dependence 
on imported ore, called a meeting with 
the railroads to get the rates reduced. 
B&O revised its schedules downward 
The Pennsy, because it was then haul 
ing so little import ore, didn’t touch its 
schedule except to match B&O into 
Pittsburgh. As a result, the differential 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
which had been a uniform 20¢ a ton, 
was increased to over $1 a ton in some 
cases. 
¢ Current Issue—The present case con- 
cerns only 17 cities in a very narrow 
belt along the Ohio-Pennsylvania and 
Ohio-West Virginia borders (map, page 
150). The probable reason is that these 
are the onlv stcel citics that are inter- 
ested at the moment in importing sub 
stantial quantities of ore; the rest of the 
major steel centers, being closer to lake 
ports by and large, still are oriented to 
the Mesabi 

The Pennsylvania savs the only rea 
son it filed the new schedule in the first 
place is that steel companies in the area 
requested it. It says that as the de 
pendence on imported ore increases it 
becomes more and more important that 
there be more than one port available. 

It admits that only Baltimore today 
has adequate facilities for handling large 
volumes of ore. But it argues (and other 
participants in the case such as the Erie 
and the Port of New York Authority 
agree) that modern ore facilities will be 
built at other ports once the rates are 
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LIKE THIS 


BUSTS 
the profit pirate 


<. 
The profit pillaging effects of dust can be stopped. Prod- 
uct recovery, employee efficiency and decreased mainte- 
nance of plant se pag through high efficiency dust 
control, as provided by Dustube cloth-tube-type collec- 
tors, can be key factors in converting excessive losses 
into attractive profits. Thousands of successful installa- 
tions testify to the savings that can be made with Dust- 


Bridge Impasse 
NEW ORLEANS-Just about ev- 


erybody in town is agreed that New 
Orleans needs a new Mississippi River 
bridge. The only existing bridge is 15 
mi.—at least 45 min.—upstream. At rush 
hours, congestion on streets leading to 
the ferries (picture) is fierce. 

But there has been a hot and bitter 
fight over what kind of bridge. Last 
vear the state legislature set up an au- 
tonomous Mississippi River Bridge Au- 
thority; backed by the State Highway 


Dept. and the city administration, it 
planned a cantilever bridge, with a pier 
in the river 700 ft. off the New Orleans 
shore, and with 135 ft. of vertical clear- 
ance at high tide. Estimated cost would 
be $45-million to $48-million. 

The New Orleans Dock Board, the 
Steamship Assn., and the Board of 
Trade are dead set against any such 
bridge. They say the pier would be 
only 200 ft. from the busiest part of the 
port area and would be a navigation 
hazard because it would be right at one 
of the most dangerous bends in the 
river. They also argue that the 135-ft. 
clearance would be too little to allow 
today’s largest ships to pass. They would 
like to have a suspension bridge with a 
minimum clearance of 175 ft. (and no 
pier). It would cost an estimated $60 
million. 

Since the bridge would cross navi- 
gable water, it must be approved by the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. And _ last 
week the Engineers turned down the 
authority’s plan for a one-picr bridge 
on the grounds that it would be a 
hazard to navigation. 

But that’s by no means the end of 
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tube systems. 


@ ceramics plant is recovering 
5000 Ibs. of valuable dust per 


day—savings sufficient to amor- 
tize entire Dustube system in- 
vestment in less than one year. 


a chemical plant is recovering 
over $65.00 worth of usable 


material per day. 


a metal working plant reports: 
“In terms of efficiency and cost 
saving performance, our Dus- 
tube Collectors are the best in 
vestment we have ever made.” 


a roofing manufacturer saved 
the cost of its Dustube Colle 
tors in less than a year as finely 
divided mica is no longer lost 
to the atmosphere 


an im portant book for your 


management bu yin g com mittee 


Every member of your management buying con 


mittee should have 


a copy of this informative 


ss domme brochure, “Industry Relies on Dustube Collecto: 
Send for copies today 


MCUtCLHM 


Mishawaka Ind. 


WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
461 S. Byrkit St., 


COLLECTORS 











Got a paddle 
but no creek? 


Then come to 


LOUISIANA 


... where production works on 
a 12 month schedule—where 
you will not have to cut back 
production because of water 
shortages! The mighty Missis- 
sippi flows right through Lou- 
isiana with enough water to 
supply every person in the 
United States with 2000 gallons 
per day—water chemically suit- 
able to industry. 


There are 7000 miles of navi- 
gable streams and waterways in 
Louisiana, an inexpensive, efh- 
cient means of transportation 
... and, of course, New Or- 
leans, second port in the United 
States. 


Louisiana has the creek for 
YOUR paddle and boat. Be- 
fore you decide on a location, 
investigate Louisiana. 


GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT 
LOUISIANA—WRITE ON YOUR 
COMPANY LETTERHEAD TO: 


Department of Commerce and Industry 
2301 State Capitol, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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equalized. And jt claims that the in- 
crease in Ore imports will be so great 
that Baltimore will not be harmed in 
the least by parity rates. 
¢ B&O’s Viewpoint—The B&O and 
Western Maryland are worried, of 
course, about the fate of their heavy 
investments in Baltimore ore facilities. 
But they, and the city itself, have an- 
other worry that far transcends this 
one. They're afraid that, if the other 
ports once get a foot in the door with 
parity rates on iron ore to these 17 
cities, it will be only a question of time 
before they try to go on from there, 
both to other cities and to other com- 
modities. “We regard even more seri- 
ously,” said W. Arthur Grotz, Western 
Marvland’s president, “the threat, which 
such a rate equalization would carry, of 
the ultimate elimination of all North 
Atlantic port differentials.” 
¢ Coming Up—Now that the hearings 
are over, the [CC examiner will pre- 
pare his report and his recommenda- 
tions, and submit. them to the commis- 
sion. After they're in, all parties in- 
volved have 30 days to file exceptions if 
they want to. After that everybody waits 
for the commission’s decision. 

The whole process may take any- 
where from four to six months. 


Northwest State Readies 
New Hydropower Law 


Ever since President Eisenhower was 
elected last November, citizens of the 
Pacific Northwest have wondered what’s 
going to happen to their giant hydro- 
electric power system. Under Demo- 
cratic Presidents, development of this 
system has been largely the work of the 
federal government. Fully 52% of its 
capacity today is federal (BW—Feb.14 
"52,p92). The question is, who's going 
to operate existing plants and build 
new ones if Eisenhower and his govern- 
ment decide to pull out? 

One answer - turned up in the 
Washington state legislature. Law- 
makers have passed a bill that will au- 
thorize creation of a power commission 
representing all groups interested in 
power. The idea is to clear the way 
for a state agency that will be able to 
take over wherever, and whenever, the 
federal government leaves off. 
¢ Project—Washington and its fellow 
Northwest states need a good deal more 
power than they have. One Washing- 
ton power official figures that, unless a 
major new dam is started this year, 
there will be a serious power shortage 
in the state by 1959. 

The dam may go up at Priest Rapids 
on the Columbia River. A_ public 
utility district may make a joint project 
of it with the Seattle and Tacoma mu- 
nicipal power authorities. 





(Advertisement) 


Chlorine Gas 


Ammonia Gas 
Harmless to workers 
Wearing Air-Paks 

pa meine nn == 








Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.,—Men carrying their 
own supply of air on their backs now work safely 
in chlorine or ammonia gas at the Gardiner Man- 
ufacturing Company. Home of the 101 Washing 
Solution, the Gardiner Co. uses pure chlorine and 
ammonia in its manufacturing process 

According to Rex Gardiner, President, they are 
equipp ed with the new breathing device because 
it affords the only complete protection against 
accidents involving these two gases 

‘he self-contained unit provides pure, fresh air, 
mot oxygen, for the wearer in any atmosphere— 
even under water. Eyes are protected by full-face 
mask. 

The unit, called the Air-Pak is manufactured 
by the Scott Aviation C orporation, 286 Erie Street, 
Lancaster, New York, which also produces the 
famous A-15 Air Corps “‘walk-around’’ oxygen 


unit plus a wide variety of civilian aviation oxygen 
systems. 


re MR. MANAGER ) 








America’s Metal 
Working Industries 


Prize fighting is easily understood even 
by the least informed because it is 
easy to tell when one proponent is 
getting the whey beaten out of him. 

Business is like that—except that the 
blood does not show. 

lf your plant operation is taking a 
beating possibly you need a good 
second with some new ideas on how 
to even up matters; getting more per- 
formance out of an organization is 
our business. 

Our ideas have done wonders for 
others; why not for you? 


Details are yours for the asking. 


Red REDMOND 
Cqinon 
\CAND ASSOCIATES Y 


301 Charles St., East Lansing, Michigan 


Twenty-five Years of idea 
Development for Industry 
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bf otlack lildown here, 


INE TO FIVE is a breeze for this 
young executive—with never a 
letdown in between, Why? 

One reason is that his chair works 
with him, keeps his body ‘“‘at ease,”’ 
his mind “‘at attention” all day, helps 
him to make full use of time, the most 
critical factor in business today. 

The secret —revolutionary ‘‘time- 
engineered”’ innovations which help 
correct bad posture and provide day- 
long comfort. It is virtually impos- 
sible not to sit right and feel better 
in this handsome Shaw-Walker 

Sorrect Seating Chair. 

And there are other models of 
this Correct Seating Chair “‘time- 
engineered”’ specifically to fit various 
typesof jobs and workers- to increase 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


= 


productivity of the entire office staff. 
But this is only one of the ways we 
-an help speed your office work. 
Since 1899, Shaw- Walker research 
has developed close to 4000 time- 
savers — desks, chairs, Fire- Files, 
filing cabinets, loose-leaf and payroll 


systems —everything for the office 
except machines. 

So when modernizing or setting up 
a new office, why not put ‘‘time-engi 
neering’”’ to work? Use Shaw -Walker 
throughout and make the most of 
every minute, every working day. 





Revolutionary chair-arm 
design permits free moye- 
ment and provides 
refreshing relaxation. 


Slope of seat compels user 
to slide back and sit in a 
healthy, relaxed position. ~ 


Beautiful distinctive 
styling enriches office 
appearance, improves 
employee morale. 








_~Convex-curve back 
support...lete spine 
relax without slumping 


Revolutionary form-fitting 
cross-rail relieves harmful! 
pressure on coccyx 


Correct height and proper 
tension assure maximum 
leg comfort, freedom from 
pressure on popliteal 
arteries 
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The booklet, ‘Time and Office Work,’ is packed with ideas for stretching 
office time. A wealth of information on “‘time-engineered "office ayetems 
and equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on 
business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 8, Michigan 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 


GHAW-WALKER 


. 2 











What's a VIKING PUMP 
DOING HERE? mm 


@ The manufacturer of the synthetic 
material used to make this shirt finds 
that Viking Rotary Pumps will move 
synthetic liquids smoothly, without 
pulsation and agitation—and at lower 
cost. For those reasons and others 
Viking Pumps are used extensively in 
chemical processing plants where the 
shirt fibers are made. 


Viking Pumps are built in sizes from 

4 to 1050 gallons per minute, in over 

600 standard models—plus many spe- 

cial units. If you move synthetics or 

have similar pumping problems they 

can be answered best with Vikings for information on 
pumps designed for 


from the largest selection of rotary synthetics, write today 


pumps on the market. A ee bulletin series 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY : “tow. 


THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR” ROTARY PUMP 


CAPITAL COST 20% 


For Ethylene Oxide 
and Ethylene Glycol Plants 


These savings are due to the improvements made during 
the design of commercial plants—one of which is now in 
the first stages of start up, while others are under construc- 
tion. @ Seven years of SD development work have gone 
into these processes. If you are planning a petro-chemical 
Operation, you will profit from the experience of our 
group of organic chemical plant design specialists. 


SD Handles Complete Project 


From basic economic evaluations to 

initial operation, SD takes full respon- 

sibility for organic chemical processing 

“Wibsiects for your process or one of our 

owmaeo a completely confidential basis. 
N 





SCIENTIFIC DESIGN. COMPANY, 1M 
Executive Offices: 2 PARK A'VE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Engineering Offices: Jersey City, New Jersey 





the squabble. The authority and Mayor 
deLesseps S. Morrison show no in- 
clination to concede defeat. They have 
asked the Engineers to reconsider on the 
basis of slight changes in their original 
design. The Dock Board is fighting 
that, too, and predicts it will be turned 
down. 

Many Orleanians, mindful of how 
stubborn politicians can get, are begin- 
ning to wonder whether they'll ever get 
a bridge now. 


To the Rescue 
SEATTLE -The state legislature has 


come to the rescue of the University 
of Washington and has given it a ready- 
made solution to its dilemma over how 
best to develop the 10-acre tract of land 
it owns in the heart of downtown 
Seattle (BW—May24'52,p84). 

Many of the buildings in the so-called 
Metropolitan Tract are old, and the 
tract needs gradual redevelopment if 
it’s to maintain its estimated $50-mil- 
lion value. The state university’s di- 
lemma was that it has lacked the au- 
thority to sign a lease for longer than 
25 years, and that no lessee would un- 
dertake to build new buildings on the 
land on that short a lease. (When you 
put up a building on leased land the 
building goes to the owner of the land 
when the lease expires.) 

Now the legislature has authorized 
the university to sign a lease for as long 
as 60 years on this property. The uni 
versity, its hands untied, is already nego- 
tiating with prospective lessees, includ- 
ing Metropolitan Building Co., which 
has operated the property for the past 
50 vears, and Tishman Realty & Con- 
struction Co., of New York. The re- 
gents hope to conclude the new lease 
by early summer. 


Station Feud 
CHARLESTON, S. C.-Six years 


ago, Charleston’s Union Station burned 
down. The two railroads that used it— 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the South- 
ern—announced that they would not 
rebuild it. The Coast Line, which car- 
ries most of the passenger traffic into 
and out of Charleston, has always had 
a North Station about 7 mi. up the 
peninsula from Charleston city limits; 
it said it would use that as its terminus, 
with bus service to the city 

Ever since, the city administration, 
egged on by the chamber of commerce, 
has been conducting a running battle 
with the roads. It tried negotiating 
first; when that failed it went to the 
state public service commission which, 
in 1950, ordered the station rebuilt. 
The roads appealed through the state 
courts, which upheld the order. Last 
week the U.S. Supreme Court appar- 
ently rendered the final decision in 
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This formula helps an entire industry ! 


More and more firms in the chem- 
ical industry are coming to rely on 
this formula: 


Barium Steel Corporation— best 
source for structural and steel plate, 
fabricated forms and finished prod- 
ucts of steel, aluminum, magnesium, 


Fiberglas, plastics, 


The reason for this conviction is 
that the group of strategically lo- 
cated companies comprising Barium 
Steel Corporation serves the chemi- 
cal industry as a unified source for 
its structural and equipment require- 
ments, controlling quality from blast 
furnace to end product, working as 


THE HEAD of this Lummus Co. heat ex- 
changer unit is securely fastened by bolts 
and studs specially made by Barium’s 
Erie Bolt and Nut Co. Specialty studs 
for the industry are also produced by 
Barium’s Bayonne Bolt ¢ orp. ; 


a self-contained supplier of urgently 
needed material. 

For example, in the scene above, 
workers at Barium’s Central Iron 
and Steel Company are building a 
giant condenser shell from Central 
plate, which is also fabricated into 
tanks, heat exchangers and piping 
for the process industries. Other 
Barium subsidiaries (see photos be- 
low) supply the chemical field with 
a number of important components. 

Whatever your industry, Barium 
can provide you with the same kind 
of service. For details, write Barium 
Steel Corporation, 25 Broad Street, 
New York City. No obligation. 


THIS INGOT in the blooming mill at 
Phoenix Iron and Steel Co. will ulti- 
mately become structural steel, which is 
widely used in the chemical industry for 
the construction of 
equipment, 


new proc essing 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP 
COMPANY * CHE 
WORKS, INC 
COAST AERONAUTICS 
COMPANY * GEOMETRIC 
INCORPORATED * INDUS 
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Lens grinding and polishing at Bell & Howell is a delicate, precision operation . . . 


requiring accurate control of temperature and humidity . 


. and the elimination 


of air-borne dust. TRANE equipment was selected to provide the exact heating, 
cooling, filtering and dehumidification required. 


At Bell & Howell... 


Trane conditioned air solves 


critical climate problem 


The world’s largest maker of movie 
cameras and projectors knew that 
pitch, used to hold precision optics 
firmly in position destien grinding 
and polishing, was greatly affected 
by temperature changes. It worked 
best at exactly 77° F. They also knew 
that humidity influenced the con- 
sistency of polishing materials. The 
climate conditions needed were pro- 


You might choose this TRANE Heat Ex- 
change Coil—as Bell & Howell did—or 
one of over 20 other different types to 
help solve your temperature problem. 
TRANE products fit the job, from com- 
fort heating and cooling to process dry- 
ing and refrigeration. 
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vided by TRANE engineered products. 

TRANE’s complete line of products 
for heating, cooling and ventilating 
is abel . . . designed and built 
to serve together. Your nearby TRANE 
office will gladly work with you or 
with your consultants to solve your 
indoor climate problems. In _ the 
meantime, write for a free copy of the 
booklet, ‘“Temperatures by RANE”. 


TRANE 


manufacturing engineers 
of heating, ventilating and 
air conditioning equipment 


The Trane Company, La Crosse, Wis. « Trane Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto « East. Mfg. Div., Scran- 
ton, Penn. « 80 U.S. and 14 Canadian Offices 





favor of the new stati when it re- 
fused to review the ca 

In the meantime, thi 
ules have so changed that only four 
trains a day would use the terminal if 
it were built. Another long-time prob 
lem has been the freight tracks that 
criss-cross the peninsula, often block 
ing traffic on the main roads leading to 
the city. So, many prominent Charles 
tonians are urging that the city resume 
negotiations, offering to give up the 
terminal if the roads will relocate their 
tracks. One big quest Would the 
state public service commission accept 
that disposition of its order? 


TVA Packs Again 
KNOXVILLE-1) 


law that sct up the ‘Tennessee Valley 
Authority specified that the agency's 
headquarters be at Mu Shoals, Ala 
But they have never been there except 
in a legal sense. Temporary operating 
headquarters were originally set up in 
Knoxville to be near Norris Dam, 
which was the new agency’s first major 
project. And that’s where they have 
been ever since. 

Last week TVA announced that, in 
compliance with the law, it would move 
its top command and several of its op 
erating divisions to Muscle Shoals next 
year, as soon as a projected $34-million 
building is completed. More than 500 
Knoxville jobs would be affected, which 
doesn’t make the city very happy. The 
Chamber of Commerce announced it 
“will do everything in it 
vent the transfer.” And the Knoxville 
congressional district's Rep. Howard 
Baker said he would try to have the 
TVA law amended to substitute Knox 
ville for Muscle Shoal the official 
headquarters. Tennessee’s Sen. Albert 
Gore suggested, however, that this 
might not be a propitious time to open 
the TVA law to amendment 

This is TVA’s third attempt to com 
piv with this section of the law. It was 
thwarted in 1939 by materials shortages 
and a new spurt of T'VA work in the 
Knoxville area, in 1950 by the out- 
break of the Korean wat 


Update 
ALBANY —Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 


has moved swiftly to put a quiet end to 
whatever feud may have been brewing 
in his official family (BW—Mar.21’53, 
p138). Last Sunday, the day after the 
legislature adjourned, he issued an ex 
ecutive order launching pecial probe 
of the costs of workmen’s compensa 
tion insurance in New York. Such a 
study had been urged both by Com 
merce Commissioner Harold Keller and 
Compensation Board Chairman Mary 
Donlon, the two whose names were in 
volved in the feud rumor 
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Getting the measure of Malenkov is still the chief preoccupation of every 
foreign office and every private Russian expert in the Western world. 
Two key questions still need to be answered: 
¢ How strong is Malenkov’s position at home? 
¢ What will his foreign policy be? 


The experts pretty well agree that Malenkov doesn’t have the power 
Stalin had—and probably never will. Bu: they differ as to what this means. 

One group feels that the new Soviet premier is far from secure. This 
group thinks that a bitter struggle for power has already begun in the 
Kremlin. They read that into the way Malenkov withdrew last week as first 
secretary of the Communist Party. He did this, they feel, so he could con- 
centrate on getting complete control of the government apparatus. 


Another group argues that Malenkov is firmly in the saddle. They say 
that there’s no longer any real difference between the party machine and 
the state machine in Russia. Malenkov merely put one of his stooges in the 
top party job to lighten the administrative load he carries. 


When it comes to Soviet foreign policy, the experts again agree on one 
thing: Internal pressures—among the satellites as well as in Russia—will 
force Malenkov to ease up on the cold war, try to reduce international ten- 
sion. As a new man, he’s got to prove to his people that he can keep Russia 
out of a world war. 

* 


It’s a safe bet, too, that Malenkoy is taking account of Russia’s relative 
military and economic strength vis-a-vis the West. That might make him want 
a breathing spell to achieve two other things: 

¢ Slow down the growth of Western military strength, hoping to produce 
an economic bust in the capitalist world. 

¢ Give Russia a chance to concentrate less on military hardware and more 
on building basic economic strength for the long pull. (With his long experi- 
ence in industrial affairs, Malenkov must be worried by the 1952 slowdown 
in the rate of Soviet industrial growth.) 


There are differences, though, in the estimates of how Malenkov will 
maneuver for a cold war truce. 

Some think he will soon be making concrete offers of peace in Korea. 

Others guess that he will only gesture for a while, see if he can either 
lull or divide the West that way. Only if that doesn’t work will Malenkov do 
anything about Korea. 

* 

Plans for moving to a system of “trade, not aid” are stalled for this year. 

That became clear in Paris this week when British Foreign Secretary 
Eden and Chancellor Butler reported to the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation on their Washington talks (BW-Mar.14’53,p159). 

The Commonwealth Plan, which Butler presented in Washington, has 
now become a long-term project. In effect, it has been put on the shelf pend- 
ing a Washington decision on U.S. trade policy. 


Meanwhile, the British will play along with the European Payments 
Union, a regional trade and currency system. Butler proved this when he: 


e Approved renewal of EPU for another year—to June, 1954. 





It will pay you to replace your old office furniture 


GOOD metal business 
furniture is a 
GOOD investment 


@GF Co, 1953 


MODE-MAKER DESKS + GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS + METAL FILING EQUIPMENT + GF STEEL SHELVING 


BPLACING old and outmoded office 
furniture is not costly. It may 
be an investment which will save 
you money and pay big dividends. 


Your fixed expense per employee in 
salary, floor space and general over- 
head is a minimum of $30,000 over 
any ten-year period. 


‘or 1% to 2% of your ten-year fixes 
For 1% to 2% of y ten-) fixed 
expense you could provide each such 
employee with the finest metal furni- 
ture available plus good lighting and 
proper decorative surroundings. 


GF metal furniture in your office is 
like good tools in a factory. Goodform 
Aluminum Chairs, Mode-Maker 
desks and Super-Filer are designed 
to enable office employees to turn out 
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more and better work with less effort. 


Therefore, replacing your old office 
furniture with GF, metal business 
furniture will definitely increase 
productivity. It will also improve 
employee morale, reduce absentee- 
ism, attract high grade help, and 
increase customer prestige. 


GF metal furniture will usually pay 
for itself in a short period of time 
and deliver dividends thereafter for 
a business lifetime. 


To learn how you could benefit by 
the use of GF metal business furni- 
ture, call your nearest GF distributor 
or write The General Fireproofing 
Company, Department B-15B, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
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Why industries choose the middle-sized 
town for plant locations 


@ The record shows it, and the 
reasons for industry’s choice are 
easy to check. 


These pictures from middle-sized 
towns in the Erie Area give you some 
idea of the better life for all con- 
cerned. Social and recreational facili- 
ties make for better human relations 
—an intangible that finds its way 


into the company’s balance sheet. 


Then, of course, industry has room 
to grow in these middle-sized towns 
in the Erie Area that fit in with the 
government's dispersal program for 
industry. 


The Erie Area serves the nation’s 
largest single market, where one- 
third of America’s people live, work 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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and buy. Raw materials, production 
and markets are close together. 


Industry is served by the depend- 
able Erie Railroad which connects 
direct with New York Harbor for 
export business and offers unsur- 
passed service between New York 
and Chicago and nationwide by 
connecting railroads. 


Send in the coupon below 
Your request will be handled 
in strictest confidence — 
without obligation. 


pe 


D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development, Rm. 520-8, Erie RR 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


| Dear Sir: We are interested, Please send me your 


ney Specification Card on which we can list our needs 
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¢ Announced that Britain would relax its import curbs on European goods, 
both fancy foods and manufactured products. 

* Suggested a widening of EPU, either by linking it with the International 
Monetary Fund or extending EPU’s currency clearing activities outside 
Europe. 

’ 

By boosting its imports from other EPU members, the British have 
headed off a chain reaction of continental import cuts that might have 
brought a serious trade recession in Western Europe. 

Both France and Italy were set to clamp on new import curbs next 
month. The French planned to cut their imports from the EPU area by 10%, 
but will now make a much smaller cut. Italy probably will drop the idea. 

In terms of trade liberalization, though, Western Europe still won’t be 
back to where it was in 1951, before an exchange crisis hit Britain. And 
there’ll be no change in trade relations with the U.S. 


It will be a miracle if this week’s U.S.-French talks produce a meeting 
of minds. That’s because Premier Mayer needs more help than Washington 
can give him right now. 

Mayer’s real problem is to sell the European Defense Community to 
the French Assembly. 

But to do that he needs U.S. help in making EDC more attractive to 
Frenchmen. Otherwise his government will be torpedoed by the Gaullists. 


What Mayer needs from Washington is a guarantce that the U.S. will 


not let Germany grow stronger than France. 
Such a guarantee would mean these things now: 
* More economic aid to bolster the shaky French economy. 
* More U.S. military aid for Indo-China. 
¢ A promise of long-term U.S. support for the EDC setup. 


Mayer isn’t in a strong bargaining position, however. He can’t promise 
that such help from the U.S. would produce the desired results. 

For one thing, his cabinet isn’t agreed on asking for more U.S. aid in 
Indo-China. Foreign Minister Bidault fears that the U.S. would then take 
a hand in training native troops. That would reduce French influence. 

For another, Mayer may be forced—no matter what he gets in Wash- 
ington—to submit EDC to a national referendum. That would mean a long, 
bitter political battle in France, with the outcome unpredictable. 


Like New York City, Toronto, Ontario, has its municipal troubles. This 
week the provincial government ordered a merger of Toronto’s 12 satellite 
townships and the city proper. 

Toronto has been growing like Topsy—with little order and planning 
(BW-Feb.7’53,p58). Industrial suburbs like Leaside, Scarborough, Etobicoke 
maintain their own facilities and are falling all over themselves trying to 
build new ones. The result: confusion and overlapping. 

The Municipality of Greater Toronto, to be formed Apr. 15, will be the 
seventh-largest city in North America (some 1.3-million). Ontario officials 
think the federated setup will encourage new industry, push low-cost housing 
and highway development. 
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MACHINE WITH EXTRA KEYBOARD MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 


On this calculator hand travel is divided, dis- In the unretouched motion study photograph 
persed. Operator has to think and work in two sys- above, note how the hand not only travels /ess but 
tems instead of one! Hands and mind work harder. never leaves the compact Single Keyboard. 


TIME SAVINGS you can SEE! 


These scientific motion photographs made by the U.S. 
Testing Company,” prove that on the fully automatic 
Monroe Calculator, operators waste no motion, elim- 
inate hundreds of separate operations. This means 
higher output...fewer errors...lower costs. 


Operators Focus on the Problem — Not the Keyboard 
because the Monroe is the only fully automatic calcula- 
tor that lets the operator work—undistracted—in a single 
system, on a single keyboard. Never does she split her 
attention between two keyboards. And hand travel... 
head travel...eye travel are reduced. 


Look at the Compact, Single Keyboard — found only on 
the Monroe—and you'll quickly see why. You'll see the 
concrete reasons your figure production will jump... 
fatigue will decrease...errors will drop. 


Only a Monroe Registers Zeros and Decimals Auto- 
matically! Only on a Monroe can the operator forget 
zeros and decimals. Only a Monroe frees the operator so 
completely for greater figure output. Let your operators 
think better, faster, more efficiently — with Monroe! 


You Can See for Yourself How You Save Time, Money, 
Effort with the Monroe Single Keyboard. For additional 
photographic proof, call your Monroe man today for a 


demonstration. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, CALCULATING, ADDING AND 
General Offices, Orange, New Jersey. ; 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


*T est #44156, April 10, 1952 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





Will Election Paralyze Italy? 


@ Reds and their allies are unlikely to win control of 


parliament at polls this spring. 


@ But De Gasperi's Center coalition may lose enough 


ground to weaken its grip. 


In that case, the nation may find itself with an un- 


stable government like that of France. 


Vive years ago this spring the 
Italians went to the polls in a decisive 
national election. ‘The question was 
whether or not the Communists would 
capture Italy for Moscow and cut 
the Mediterranean in half. 

loday Italian politicians are warm 
ing up for another important election, 
just a couple of months away. This 
time there is little chance that Italy 
will vote the Communists into power. 
‘The danger now is that the election 
will produce the kind of governmental 
paralysis you have in France. That 
could happen even if Premier Alcide 
De Gasperi’s Center coalition wins a 
majority of the votes and with it con- 
trol of parliament. For De Gasperi’s 
bloc—with Monarchists on one side 
and Liberals, Republicans, and Social 
Democrats on the other—will be a 
tough one to hold together. 
¢ Stalled—That could mean that De 
Gasperi’s policies such as support for 
the European Defense Community and 
Italian land reform, which now seem 
to be in the bag, could casily get 
stalled. ‘They probably wouldn't be 
repudiated outright, but the govern- 
ment might not have the strength to 
implement them effectively—particularly 
when it came to paying the bills. 

At the moment, De Gasperi’s big 
job is to secure a majority of the votes 
for the four Center parties. He should 
be able to do it, but it’s not a sure 
thing. He is threatened on two fronts 
—on the left by the Communists; on 
the right by an extreme right-wing neo- 
Fascist party MSI (Italian Social 
Movement). In 1948 the issue was 
clear—democracy or communism. Now 
the growth of MSI has complicated 
the picture and confused the voters. 
MSI's strength added to the Left's un 
diminished power could prevent a 
majority for the Center. 
¢QOn the Record—De Gasperi’s cam 
paign against these extremists will be 
bowled right down the center. He'll 
run on the record of the government, 
stress the cconomic advances that have 
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been made under five years of Center 
government. He will point out that 
just a few years ago Italy faced famine 
and economic paralysis; that today the 
Peninsula has reached a high point 
in industrial recovery, with the position 
of the worker the best yet—as real wages 
rise slowly but steadily—and the lire 
one of the strongest currencies in 
Western Europe. 

De Gasperi will also stand on the 
internationalism of the government's 
policies: Election posters plugging 
NATO and EDC are already being 
pasted on walls. That could be a big 
asset with the husky segment of Italian 
vouth that is mildly enthusiastic about 
European unity, completely cynical 
about everything else. 
¢ Counterattack—The Communists and 
fellow-traveling Socialist followers of 
Pictro Nenni will also campaign on the 
issues of economics and European 
unity. But they will point out the 
weaknesses in the Italian economy, 
chiefly unemployment and a slipping 
foreign trade. And they will appeal to 
nationalistic feelings by opposing co 
operation with Western Europe and 
the U.S. They are joined by the neo- 
Fascists in this and in attacking the 
government coalition on the involved 
‘Trieste problem. The Yugoslav-British 
rapprochement gives them added 
ammunition, 
¢ Recovery—On the coalition side, De 
Gasperi’s claim that Italy has reached 
a Iigh in industrial recovery is, in 
general, true. But in an clection year, 
people are bound to dig beneath the 
surface, pointing out every unfavorable 
factor. When they do, they find that 
there are about 1.7-million on the 
uncmployment rolls out of a population 
of 47-million; that business is showing 
signs of strain, with bankruptcies three 
times higher than in 1948; that exports 
fell 16.7% in 1952, while imports went 
up 6.7%. 

Unemployment is, of course, just 
the kind of meat the Communists and 
Socialists look for. 


¢ Too Many People—The hard fact is 
that Italy’s resources can support only 
about 40-million people. Planned re- 
forestation and agricultural expansion 
might up this figure to 50-million, but 
with population growing b 350,000 a 
year and emigration down to 150,000 
a vear, there will be over 55-million 
people in 1960. 

Through the Casa 
giorno devclopment program, the gov, 
ernment has started a $2-billion project 
to cut down unemployment in_ the 
southern part of Italy. The U.S. is 
contributing 20% of the total amount 
and private Italian capital a smaller 
share. The project will include land 
reclamation and improvement, in- 
creased hydroelectric small in 
dustries. ‘The public program 
will provide work for about 500,000 
directly and 150,000 families will be 
settled on reclaimed land. However, 
the 1953 election will be past histor; 
before any concrete results can 
from the project. 
¢ Foreign Trade—Asick 
ployment, Italy’s biggest 
foreign trade. Limited natural resources 
make it necessary for Italy to import 
heavily both for its consumers and its 
industries. Right now Italy is finding 
it hard to export enough to pay for its 
imports. That’s because l'rance, Britain, 
and West Germany have been cutting 
their imports from other European 
countries. 

his week both Britain and West 
Germany agreed to loosen up their im 
port quotas slightly. These moves will 
help Italy greatly. But they probably 
won't have much effect befor« 
tion, won't prevent the opposition 
from blaming the Italian government 
for last year’s dismal trade picture 

It’s true that Italian exports to the 
U. S. went up by about $72-million in 
1952 as compared to 1951. But, never- 
theless, the Communists bound to 
make more hay from the question of 
trade with the U. S. than De Gasperi 
can. By playing up trade restrictions 
against Italian goods, they have made 
the slogan “The U. S. will take our 
boys but not our goods” stick in the 
popular mind. 
e Diverse Allies—Against his deter 
mined foes, De Gasperi musters a 
Center coalition of four diverse parties 
About the only thing they 
completely is that the Communists 
must not come to power. De Gasperi’s 
own Christian Democratic Party—big- 
gest in the country and keystone of 
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WALLACE WHITTAKER, president of Intercontinental Hotels Corp., likes to plan his 


hotels from the bedroom out. 
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These models, in IHC’s New York office, are of the ... 


~ 


TEQUENDAMA, an ultramodern, 400-room hotel in Bogota. Owned by Colom- 


bians, designed and managed by IHC, the hotel will open soon as one link ina... 


Hotel Chain with Wings 


They say that the American—busi- 
nessman as well as vacationer—is the 
most mobile person on earth. In the 
U. S., his chronic wanderlust has created 
a truly fantastic network of up-to-date 
hotels, motcls, and resorts. And now 
that low-cost air travel and longer vaca- 
tions have extended U. S. travel bound- 
aries across the oceans, the demand for 
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more hotels is growing louder abroad. 
So far, though, there are nowhere near 
cnough modern and reasonably priced 
hotel rooms to handle the rush. 

Ihat’s the basis for the contention 
of Wallace S$. Whittaker (above) that 
the world hotel business “‘hasn’t even 
started yet.” He explains that there 
has been little major hotel-building 


GIANT 
OF THEM ALL 


... for One of 
America’s Largest Presses 


MIDVALE PRODUCES 
672,000 POUND INGOT 
FOR NEW AIRCRAFT 
PRESS 


Presses with up to 50,000 ton capacity 
capable of ferming a nearly finished 
wing section of an airplane—these are 
the goals of America’s planemakers, 


First in this pregram are the huge 
presses and this giant Midvale ingot is 
the initial part supplied to the press 
manufacturer, Cast in Midvale’s open 
hearth furnaces this steel ingot measured 
116 inches in diameter and was more 
than 24 feet high. Midvale craftsmen 
cast, forged, heat treated and machined 
this huge part to exact specifications. 


Whatever your needs—parts to fin- 
ished products—Midvale can assure you 
of precision production. Whether it is 
roll shells for the mining and cement 
industries . . . pressure vessels for the 
chemical and petroleum industries . . . 
rolls for the paper or steel industry 
- . . rings for turbines and gears .. . 
or castings and forgings for any indus 
try ... Midvale can make them to your 
most exacting requirements. 


THE MIDVALE 


COMPANY 


WICETOWN, PHILADELPHIA 48, PA. 
Offices: New York, Chicage, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Cleveland, Sen Francisce 


MIDVALE 


PRODUCERS OF FORGINGS, ROLLS 
AND RINGS, CORROSION AND HEAT 
RESISTING CASTINGS 
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GAS POWERED 
FORK TRUCKS 


AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS + INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
GLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY + Battle Creek 42, Mich. 


Send “Safety Soves”: Dote wanted__. 
Alternate dates 
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Firm Name 
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the Center—contains such widely dif- 
ferent elements as the strongest non- 
Communist labor leaders, the biggest 
businessmen, the most rigid church- 
menu, feudalistic landowners, small 
merchants, and penniless peasants. 

Since the Christian Democrats aren’t 
likely to get the absolute majority they 
received in 1948 (experts say they can 
get 45% at best), they have to depend 
on three other partics that have little 
im common with them or with each 
other: 

¢ The Social Democratic Party 
is composed of the anti-Communist 
wing that seceded from the Socialists. 
It wants more controls, social reform, 
a more liberal financial policy; after 
initial opposition it now supports EDC. 
It could contribute about 5% of all 
ballots toward a Center victory. 

¢ The Republicans are pretty 
much a negative party. They plug 
slightly outdated social reforms, but 
their chief reason for being is that they 
are anti-Communist, anti-Monarchist, 
anti-clerical. They might get 2% of 
the total votes, 

e¢ The Liberal Party supports free 
trade, free enterprise, and conservative 
budgeting. Internal dissension and too 
nee. theory have made it pretty much 
a debating club for economists, but it 
— be good for 2% of the votes. 

‘ven if these parties come through 
with a total of 9% of the votes, the 
Center would get at most 54% of the 
votes. That's a slim margin to go on. 
So De Gasperi has about decided to 
bring the Monarchist party into the 
coalition, just to be on the safe side. 
In 1948 the Monarchists went along 
with the right-wing MSI. 
¢ Risky—Such a move might insure 
victory, but it would be made at the 
risk of losing some support from the 
other Center parties. And it would 
make De Gasperi’s job of governing 
after the election much tougher. He is 
already being forced to swing some- 
what to the left—less talk of antistrike 
legislation, more talk of social reform— 
because of pressure from labor union 
leaders of his own party. If the Mon- 
archists were added to the coalition he 
would face pressure from the other end 
of the spectrum, would find the other 
parties demanding even more as the 
price for going along with the Monar- 
chists. 

De Gasperi and his Center cohorts 
are pushing a new electoral law that 
provides that if a party o7 a bloc of 
partics wins better than 50% of the 
vote it gets 65% of the seats in parlia- 
ment. If passed, the bill would add 
some stability to the government by 
making it harder to overthrow. But 
it wouldn’t help much in getting the 
members of the coalition to work to- 
gether. Actually, with the threat of 
being outvoted by the extremists re- 


“ 


moved, it might make each party more 
adamant in its demands. ‘The bill is 
now before the Senate, will probably 
be passed despite the opposition it has 
met. If it goes through this week the 
clections will be held cn May 31, if 
it is held up they will be called for 
June 7. 

¢ Growing Foes—Opposed to the Cen- 
ter are three parties that still seem to 
be in the process of growing: In 1948 
the Center parties won 64% of the 
vote, the extreme left (Communists and 
Socialist) 30%, the extreme Right 
(mostly MSI plus some Monarchist), 
4%; in last year’s municipal elections 
the Center won only 5] the Left 
35%, the Right 11% 

The MSI, strictly nationalistic and 
anti-U.S., gets most of its support from 
disgruntled students and _ cex-Fascists. 
Also it gets a little from businessmen 
who are fearful of competition in a 
united Europe. It has no prejudice 
against going along with the Com- 
munists so long as it can get some profit 
out of it. 

Ihe Communist Party, under the 
leadership of Palmiro Togliatti, is the 
biggest and one of the most active in 
Western Europe. The Socialists (third 
biggest party in Italy after the Christian 
Democrats and Communists) go along 
with the Communists hook, line and 
sinker, provide excellent window dress- 
ing. At present, the big vote-getter 
for both is an economic situation that 
has a lot of weak spots, despite a general 
upward trend. 


Mexico's President 
Kills Oil Monopoly 


Mexico’s new broom, President 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, is sweeping vig- 
orously. Next week Saturday is the dead- 
line for federal officials to file a state- 
ment of their personal finances, de- 
signed as a first step to discourage graft 
and bribery. So far, two-thirds of the 
affected officials have complied. 

Now the big news in Ruiz Cortines’ 
“moralization in government’ drive 
concerns Jorge Pasquel, tycoon, one- 
time baseball czar, and crony of former 
president Miguel Aleman. Pasquel had 
received an air-tight monopoly on dis- 
tribution of fuel oil for 50 years as a 
farewell token from Aleman when he 
left office. Regular distributors were left 
out in the cold, and Pasquel promptly 
hiked prices 10% to 15% 

This week Ruiz Cortines passed the 
word to Petroleos Mexicanos, the gov- 
ernment oil corporation, to start selling 
fuel oi] again to all normal distributors. 
That broke Pasquel’s monopoly, and 
prices dropped at once. Skeptical Mexi- 
cans began to believe that Ruiz meant 
what he said about cleaning house. 
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specifically American tastes and tourist 
pocketbooks. 

¢ Tangles—Despite the demand, put- 
ing up IHC hotels has been no easy 
business. Export-Import Bank people 
‘speak glowingly of the “heroic” job 
IHC has done in getting its projects 
rolling. 

There’s always politics. IHC, play- 
ing the role of “honest broker,” has to 
maneuver carefully in finding local in- 
vestors and getting the blessings of 
foreign governments. Sometimes inter- 
national squabbles interfere: The newly 
opened Victoria Plaza in Montevideo 
hoped for a booming business in 
Argentine travelers who like to cross the 
River Plate to take the waters in 
Uruguay But President Peron has al- 
most killea off that trade by closing the 
border to most travelers. 

The Tequendama, IHC’s pride and 
joy that is due to open in Bogota in 
May, is owned by a quasi-governmental 
body, the Military Officers Pension 
lund. While the retired soldiers are 
enthusiastic about the hotel, the fact 
that the fund’s board of directors 

anged nearly a dozen times while 
the project was taking shape necessarily 
slowed things down a bit. But IHC has 
learned from experience to stay unruf- 
fled and try to keep everybody happy. 
That appeals to Washington: Officials 
there comment on the “first rate public 
relations job” the company has done 
in countries where it operates. 
¢ Logistics—Transport is always a 
knotty problem. A million and a half 
dollars worth of equipment for the 
$8.7-million Tobiendans had to come 
from the U.S. via freighter to Barran- 
quilla, then up the Magdalena River 
by barge, then by train to the 8,600-ft 
altitude of Bogota. Breakage, pilferage, 
and delay inspired one IHC man to re- 
mark that getting material over the 
“Hump” in Burma during the war was 
relatively simple in comparison. At one 
point, IHC flew 1,804 pieces of furni- 
ture straight from Rhode Island to 
Bogota—and saved wear, tear, and 
money. 





The Pictures—Cover by Herb Kra- 
tovil. Hare Photos—136; Harris & 
Ewing—28 (bot. It.); Int. News— 
28 (top It.), 29 (top It., bot. It., 
bot ctr.); Bob Isear—167 (top), 
186, 187; Syd Karson—43; Herb 
Kratovil—70, 71, 118, 120, 122, 
124, 126, 128, 170, 171, 190, 
191; Maria Martel-169; George 
Price—81, 86, 88, 96, 98: Mike 
Shea—27; Leon Trice—155; 
United Press—28 (top rt.), 29 (top 
ctr., top rt., bot rt.); Wide World 
—28 (bot. rt.), 33, 173. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Lewis W. Douglas will head a study 
group for President Eisenhower to re- 
examine U.S. foreign economic policy. 
He'll do some hard thinking on the 


ideas (currency convertibility, _ tariff 
barriers, etc.) discussed by Foreign 
Secretary Eden and Chancellor Butler 
during their recent Washington visit. 
Douglas was once Under Secretary of 
the Treasury and later Ambassador to 
Britain. 

* 
Another re-examination of tariff policy 
is promised by the Nationwide Com- 
mittee of Industry, Agriculture & Labor 
on Import-Export Policy, formed in 
Washington this week. A_protection- 
minded group, it hopes to “counter- 
act the ruinous free trade proposals 
recently made by Henry Ford II and 
the Detroit Board of Commerce.” 

* 
Chilean officials say they will maintain 
copper prices at 364¢ a lb. But they're 
worried over the growing importance of 
Rhodesian and Congo copper, not at 
all sure the price will hold up. 

. 
Westinghouse is sending 44 of its radio- 
TV dealers to Europe this week for a 
12-day tour—on the company. They're 
the first of 400 who earned the trip 
through high sales. Swiss Plan _* 
Industrial Thrift ‘Travel Plan (BW— 
Aug.2’52,p110) is arranging the junket. 

* 
Henry Rosenfeld, the New York dress 
designer, has set up a royalty deal with a 
British manufacturer to make and dis- 
tribute some 400,000 Rosenfeld dresses 
annually. He already has licensees in 
Australia, Brazil, Canada, South Africa, 
and Italy. 
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youre PAYING 


for interoffice phones 


why not HAVE THEM? 





PHONE 


Syslems 


With Couch privately owned phone systems, 
the first cost is the only cost . . . Couch 
Phones actually pay for themselves through 
lower phone bills and increased efficiency. 
@ Couch Phones provide a direct contact be- 

tween key men in your plant .. . free 

from the delays of overworked phone 
operators. 

@ Couch Phones provide conference circuits 
including as many men as have instruments. 

@ Couch Phones provide privacy . . . only 
you and the man you call hear your con- 
versation. 

®@ Couch Phones operate independent of your 
switchboard, leaving lines open for incom- 
ing calls. 

@ Couch Phones reduce phone bills by elim- 
inating unnecessary sub-stations, and ex- 
pensive, time-consuming non-business ovt- 
side calls. 

Write today for Bulletin 528 describing 
Couch Phone Systems and their application, 


Private Phone Systems 
Hospital Signaling Systems 
Fire Alarm Systems 









NORTH QUINCY 71, 
MASSACHUSETTS 








“, .. twingleams in the eyes 
of Juan Trippe and the U. S. 
government... .” 

HOTELS starts on p. 167 


anywhere since before World War I. 
He adds that Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp., of which he is president, is do- 
ing something about it. 

That’s almost an understatement. 
IHC is in a fair way to establish some 
kind of world’s record in the hotel 
business this year. Between last De- 
cember and the middle of this summer, 
four sparkling-new IHC-managed hotels 
will have opened in Latin America— 
in Montevideo, Uruguay; Bogota, 
Colombia; Caracas and Maracaibo, 
Venezucla. On Jan. 1, IHC took over 
the lease of a hotel in Bermuda (the 
Princess) and signed a longer-term lease 
last week. In addition, there are IHC- 
run hotels in Brazil, Chile, and Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, plus one owned 
by the company in Mexico City. It 
all adds up to $50-million worth of 
hotels, with 3,000 rooms. 
¢ Cooking—IHC is busy further afield 
than Latin America. It has signed a 
contract for a $12-million hotel in 
Tokyo; there are contracts hanging fire 
right now in Bangkok, ‘Thailand, and in 
Saudi Arabia. Meanwhile, IHC scouts 
are taking soundings for hotel projects 
in London, Paris, Cairo, Honolulu, 
Rome. 

Every so often, IHC men cross paths 
with executives of Hilton Hotels In- 
ternational, another outfit bent on 
establishing a string of U. S.-managed 
hotels abroad (BW-—Jan.13’51,p108). 
It’s not too much to look forward to 
two giant U. S. hotel chains some day— 
scattered through both hemispheres. 
¢ Owned by Pan Am—ITIC, operating 
out of a quict office on Manhattan’s 
42nd Street, is somewhat unique. It 
is a wholly owned subsidiary of Pan 


American World Airways; naturally it , 


welcomes the obvious advantages of 
being tied up with such a large inter- 
national carner. Yet it can’t afford to 
limit itself to Pan Am routes or favor 
Pan Am with services better than those 
accorded other airlines, shipping com- 
panies, or travel agents. Local investors 
and governments who finance the IHC 
hotels (often they have their own air- 
lines) just wouldn’t stand for it. Wal- 
lace Whittaker underlines the fact that 
IHC is in the hotel business pure and 
simple—and it’s not just a hotel sideline 
of an airline. 

Nor does IHC aspire to own a string 
of hotels, though it did buy Mexico 
City’s Reforma in 1951. The primary 
function, as Whittaker sees it, is to act 
as a “catalyst”—urging local business 
and governments to finance and own 


hotels, which THC designs and oper- 
ates as a moneymaking proposition. 

So far there has been no money— 
IHC is in the red. But Whittaker 
thinks that 1953 ought to be the year 
to break even or show a profit. After 
that, IHC will push on to build up a 
$100-million or more chain of hotels. 
Onc outsider went off the deep end to 
guess that IHC might someday become 
the tail that wags the Pan Am dog. 
eGovernment Angle—IHiC began 
shortly after the end of the war with 
twin gleams in the eyes of Juan Trippe, 
Pan Am president, and the U. S. gov- 
ernment. Trippe had already set his 
sights on high-volume, low-cost air 
travel; he knew that hotel space was 
inadequate in many places abroad. 
Washington knew that U. S. tourists 
and junketing businessmen meant dol- 
lars for foreign economies, as well as 
cultural and business understanding 
between countrics. Out of discussions 
with the State Dept., the Export- 
Import Bank, and other agencies, IHC 
was set up to provide hotel manage- 
ment knowhow, with a nominal capital 
assist from Pan Am. 
¢ The Boss—Whittaker, 
IHC president, came to the 


58-vear-old 
com- 


pany from Detroit via a farm in 
Virginia. Prewar, he had been a 
General Motors executive (Inland 


Div.), then an Air Force colonel doing 
supply and planning work. Postwar, he 
went back to Detroit, but soon de- 
cided he wanted some kind of change. 
There was a brief retirement in 
Virginia, until old friend Juan Trippe 
persuaded him to head IHC. Along 
with Whittaker, THC got Byron E. 
Calhoun, a top-notch hotel man, as 
operations vice-president. 

The Ex-Im Bank came into the act 
to help finance hotels under strict 
ground-rules: It could not put up 
more than 50% of the money for any 
project, the rest had to be raised 
locally. The F.x-Im money was to cover 
only dollar costs spent in the U.S. 
IHC’s role was to act as agent for the 
local investors in approaching the U.S. 
for loans. 

So far, the bank has made two loans 
—totaling some $6-million—for the 
hotels building in Bogota and Caracas. 
Bank officials have felt right along that 
both will be good dollar carners and 
sound investments. 

Latin America, for years a prime 
Pan Am bailiwick, was a natural site 
for the first hotels. Latin cities never 
had enough hotels; the continent's 
lack of internal transport and distance 
from the U.S. kept travel down. Then 
came fast air transport—internal and 
international—and the need for hotel 
space became critical. 

The same goes for Asia. Western 
Europe, on the other hand, has more 
hotels though not all of them appeal to 
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THE HOPE for prosperity, full production, and full employment depends, Walter Reuther 
told delegates, on how well the nation, and labor, get along with the new Administration. 


Looks Ahead 


For the first time in its 18-year 
history, CIO’s United Auto Workers 
opened a convention without a word 
of greeting from Washington. 

When it met this weck in Atlantic 
City, UAW had no powerful allics in 
the federal government, and it was pre- 
paring to face a string of new problems, 
known and unknown. However, there is 
little reason to think that the union 
will pull any punches. 
¢ Money and Men—UAW is richer 
than it has ever been before, with 
resources of more than $15-million as 
compared with only $8-million last time 
it met, in 1951]. 

It claims to have added 
new members since then, and 
that its 1,350,000 members now 
it the biggest union in America. 


165,000 
asserts 
make 
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Against this background, UAW’'s 
president, Walter Reuther, announced 
the union's next big drive: for a guar- 
anteed annual wage in all UAW plants. 

Reuther told some 3,000 convention 
delegates and visitors that when present 
contracts expire, no new ones will be 
signed in basic industries without guar- 
anteed-annual-wage provisions. ‘This sets 
the deadline in 1955, when current five- 
year pacts run out. But it doesn’t mean 
UAW will wait till then to start press- 
ing for guarantees. 
¢ Buildup—UAW has a_ step-by-step 
program worked out for the next two 
vears, to lay the groundwork for guar- 
antee demands. The first move will be 
to set up a Guaranteed-Wage Public 
Advisory Committee of economists to 
work out details of the program. 

The convention heard no_ specific 
provisions of UAW’s roughed-out plan 
that will be put before the committee, 





Have you ever wondered 


how 100 or 1,000,000 identical 
objects—from auto wheels to 
rifle barrels—can be produced 
without a defect in the lor? 
Some manufacturers do it by 
final inspection, with rejection 
of all pieces not up to standard 
This ae the job but is 
needlessly costly! 

The economical answer is process 
control. Usually it includes inspe 
tion by Magnaflux’ Methods We 
think of it as “‘correctioneering 
—the detection of invisible 
cracks and defects at the earliest 
possible stages of production so 
that their cause can be corrected 
This assures quality and reduces 
costs by preventing waste of 
labor ad praeroe. time on parts 
or materials chat are defective 


The chances are that Mag- 

nafiux Service and one or 

more of our Inspection 

Methods can give you Og 
this more profitable pro- = 
cess control. Write for - OG 
our new bulletin now 
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MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
5906 Northwest Highweoy, Chicege 31, Illinois 
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CUSTOM BUILT 


UNIT STEAM GENERATORS 
cost LESS than you think! 


Preferred Unit Steam Generators, with 
10 major, built-in quality factors. offer 
plant operating men requiring up to 600 
BHP a greater savings in cost of gener- 
ated steam, year alter year, than any 
other comparable unit. 
Factory assembled on a common 
base, requiring no stack, foundation or 
unusual brick work. Preferred’s Unit 
Steam Generators are not only built to 
individual job specifications but incor- 
porate operating features that guaran- 
tee a minimum thermal efficiency of 
80%; during an average life of 25 THACe Men reeseess © FREEDOM 
years. If you're modernizing or building ' 
your plant, call your nearest Preferred 
Representative or write direct for Bul- 
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THE GOAL for the future—the guaranteed annual wage—was in the eyes and minds of 
3,000 delegates and visitors to the auto union’s convention in Atlantic City this week. 


Stronger, Tighter UAW 


FACTORIES 
FORD CITY, PA. * SALEM, OHIO 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO THE PROBLEM of factionalism still centers in Ford Local 600—but it’s diminishing. 
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now sits on the board of directors of 
the Amalgamated Bank and_ with 
money piling up in the UAW treasury, 
it isn’t inconceivable that the auto 
union may start its own bank, too. 
e¢ Merger Terms—Chances of CIO- 
AFL merger are still getting long odds. 
Reuther’s outline of a partial list of 
terms for the merger makes the CIO 
position clearer, but doesn’t make 
friends for him in the AFL hierarchy. 
At the opening of the talks on Apr. 
7, Reuther said, he will demand as 
conditions of merger that CIO's in- 
dustrial unions be left intact; that 
machinery for the settlements of juris- 
dictional disputes be sect up; that 
membership requirements based on 
racial discrimination be eliminated by 
those AFL groups that still have them; 
and that AIL clean out its racketeers 
on the New York waterfront and else- 
where, as CIO kicked out the Com- 
munist-controlled unions in 1950. 


CIO’S CHOICE of John Riffe for its vice- 
presidency should mean more unity as... 


CIO Closes Ranks 


New appointment links 
United Steelworkers more 
firmly to ClO, but there are 
still some sore spots. 


An appointment and a pledge this 
weck eased the disunity problems that 
have dogged CIO since the death last 
fall of Philip Murray—but there are 
still signs that CIO can’t count on 
smooth sailing. 

¢ The appointment, to be made 
official at an executive board meeting 
early in April, gives John Riffe, an ofh- 
cial of the United Steelworkers and 
CIO southern organizing director, the 
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JOHN MEREDITH photographs lovely PENNY EDWARDS, soon to be seen in 20th Century Fox's 


"Powder River’ 
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age JOHN MEREDITH, PHOTOGRAPHER 
Hollywood, California 


HEN it's true-to-life photographic 
realism you want, Stereo-REALIST is 
the camera for you. Because of their amaz- 
ing depth and full, natural color, REALIST 
pictures are so lifelike they almost breathe. 


That’s why movie studios photograph 
their stars REALIST-ically in different cos- 
tumes and varied color combinations, 
Costly and time-consuming personal tests 
are thus eliminated when making prelimi- 
nary casting decisions, Directors and pro- 
ducers need only to go to their stereo 
library, view the slides in a REALIST 
viewer, then make their decisions, 


$159.00 (tax inc.) 


This unusual application of the REALIST 
is further proof of its extreme ver 
Sales managers, salesmen ind their 
prespects—are enthusiastic about REALIST 
sales kits. Hundreds of businesses 
using the REALIST with unsurpassed su 
cess proclaim it to be “the world's finest 
visual selling aid.” It’s the ideal personal 
camera as well. 


satility 


ilready 


For information on the REALIST see 
your camera dealer or commercial photog 
rapher, For free folder on “Commercial 
Application of Stereo-REALIST’’ write the 
Davip Wire Company, 383 W. Court 
St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin. 


erenrol ALIS 


THE CAMERA THAT SEES 
THE SAME AS YO 


Cameras, Viewer 
® and A essorie 
the David White Company, Mi! 
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. . . workers should get a 
year’s guarantee once they 
acquire seniority status .. .” 
UAW MEETING starts on p. 170 


as a guide. But union committeemen 
outlined some of UAW’s basic goals: 

¢ Workers should get a_ year’s 
guarantee once they acquire seniority 
status. 

¢ Administration should be in the 
hands of a joint union-management 
board with an impartial chairman. 

¢ Financing should be on a pay- 
as-you-go basis, with a reserve fund for 
emergencies. 

These proposals pretty much follow 
the thinking of other unions on the 
guaranteed-wage issuc—including the 
proposals of the United Steelworkers 
(CIO) to the Wage Stabilization Board 
last year. 

As part of its —. UAW wants 
joint union-employer pressure on the 
states and on the federal government 
to boost unemployment-compensation 
payments and to permit unemployed 
workers to collect from both job- 
insurance funds and employers at the 
same time (BW—Feb.21'53,p177). The 
union says this would ease employer 
burdens during layoffs, and make guar- 
antee plans more feasible. 
¢ Time to Think—The timing of pres- 
ent guaranteed-wage-demand announce- 
ments 1s important, UAW thinks. The 
advance notice gives employers time 
enough to set up their own study 
groups and to work out answers to the 
union before contract negotiations 
open. 

It also gives the union two years to 
whip up support—public as well as 
union—for a i UAW promises will 
be a “sincere” demand for guarantees. 

Meanwhile, UAW has some more 
immediate bargaining problems, involv- 
ing a conversion of present long-term 
contracts to a new cost-of-living index 
(BW—Mar.7’53,p132). When General 
Motors reopened some provisions of 
its five-year pact, the union leadership 
got off the hook; arguments that UAW 
has a “static” contract, one not being 
changed with the times, became less 
important, although they didn’t end. 

Ressashiing growing sentiment” 
against long-term contracts, the con- 
vention went on record as opposing 
them—unless management views them 
as “living documents” to be recon- 
sidered when necessary in the light of 
changing times. The qualification took 
much of the force out of the resolution, 
but it is there on the records now, a 
potential condition to be met for con- 
tinuing long-term “labor peace” agree- 
ments, 


¢ Consolidation—Despite the grum- 


bling and skepticism on long-term con- 
tracts and minor matters, the Reuther 
administration faced no real opposition; 
it is more firmly entrenched than ever 
before. Further moves were made 
to consolidate the administration’s 
strength, but they were little 
than routine. 

The Reuther forces proposed extend- 
ing terms of local officers from one 
year to two. And the convention over- 
whelming]; approved constitutional 
amendments giving the international 
executive board a freer hand in re- 
moving undesirables from local leader- 


MmOr;re 


shi 

“yee that Communist 
strength is at a low ebb in UAW, 
the chief purpose of the changes will 
be to check the reported resurgence of 
gamblers and racketeers in some locals. 

Organized opposition to Reuther was 
heard only from a handful of locals 
centering around the big, highly vocal 
Ford local 600. It was insignificant. 
Almost no incumbent officials were 
opposed in elections. 

It was rumored several months ago 
that, in a unity move, the Reuther 
forces would support Local 600’s Presi- 
dent Carl Stellato for regional director 
against incumbent Joe McCusker. By 
convention time, the Reuther policy 
had shifted .to the support of all office 
holders, supposedly on the ground that 
Reuther needed no additional support 
on the executive board and didn’t want 
to give any incipient opposition the 
idea it might be able to succeed 
¢ Squabble—The nearest thing to a 
budding opposition might be the cyni- 
cism of some of the splinter group 
members of the Reuther wing who feel 
that the union is losing its militancy 
through long-term contracts and cut- 
and-dried procedure. A group of them 
managed to muster 150 delegates at a 
meeting to plan a floor fight against a 
sp to limit industry wages-and 
ours council mectings 

As Reuther unfolded new goals and 
new policies, he was actually speaking 
for more than just the auto union this 
year. It’s likely that UAW will serve 
as a laboratory for general CIO de 
mands now that Reuther heads both 
groups. Beyond the guaranteed annual 
wage, Reuther called for boosting pen 
sion payments to an ideal level of 
around $230 a month and for fully 
paid hospital and medical benefits for 
pensioners as well as for workers (BW 
Mar.14’53,p170). All this will probably 
also be demanded of other CIO em 
ployers. 

To cut costs of financing additional 
health and welfare benefits, UAW is in- 
vestigating the prospects of setting up 
its own insurance company, probably 
modeled after the one operated by 
CIO’s Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
Emil Mazey, UAW’s secretary-treasurer, 
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reading, “This is not a union job—Rich- 
mond Trades Council.” 

Union workers refused to cross the 
picket line. Graham Bros. sought, and 
got, an injunction against picketing in 
the state courts. The case reached the 
Supreme Court. 
¢ Arguments—The unions argued that 
agp was “informative” only—to 
et workers know the school project 
was not all-union. 

First state courts and then the Su- 
preme Court ruled out this argument. 
Justice Harold H. Burton, who wrote 
the high-court decision, pointed out 
that the Richmond picketing was con- 
ducted in such a way that, “coupled 
with established union policies and 
traditions, it caused the union men to 
stop work.”” Unless blocked by injunc- 
tive action, he concluded, such “‘prac- 
tical means of putting pressure on the 
general contractor’ would ultimately 
have forced a violation of the law. 


No Union Business 
On Company Time 


An employee who conducts union 
business on company time, without 
complying with contract requirements 
covering it, can be disciplined. The 
National Labor Relations Board ruled 
recently that a one-week layoff without 
pay in such a case wasn’t a discrimina- 
tory, anti-union activity. 

The case involved an electrical ap- 
pliance manufacturing firm and a union 
representing salaried, clerical, and tech- 
nical employees. NLRB did not iden- 
tify either—as it sometimes docs not 
in cases settled in preliminary stages— 
in issuing an administrative decision. 

The company’s labo: contract calls 
for semiannual salary, reviews. The 
union prepared forms for salaried mem- 
bers to fill out in connection with the 
review. The senior engineer—also a 
union division representative—distribu- 
ted the forms during work hours, 
Salaried employees filled them out, also 
on company time. The office manager 
was kept busy giving them information 
from the company’s work records. 
eThe Charge—Management com- 
plained about the interruption of regu- 
lar work. Later, when the senior en- 
gineer failed to file a contract-required 
rcport to the company on the ‘ime 
spent distributing the forms and as- 
sisting workers in filling them out, the 
company took disciplinary action 
against him, imposing a weck’s layoff. 

The union filed unfair-labor-practice 
charges with NLRB. The board re- 
fused to issue such a complaint, re- 
porting no evidence of anti-union bias 
or discrimination. Instead, it said, an 
admitted violation of rules warranted 
disciplinary action. 
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if you’re 


Shooting for 


faster 
payroll 
figuring 


PRINTING 


You'll be on target with this machine, 
especially for hourly basis wage calcula- 
tions. All factors — regular hours worked, 
overtime, tax and benefit deductions — are 
figured quickly and accurately in one con- 
tinuous operation with the Remington 
Rand Printing Calculator ...and every 
figure is printed on the tape for positive 
proof of accuracy. 

The 2-in-1 Printing Calculator provides 
double-barrelled action . . . automatic divi- 
sion and short-cut multiplication plus 
instantaneous addition and subtraction. 
And the 10-key touch control keyboard 
permits easier, faster operating efficiency. 
This machine is an economical sharp- 
shooter for all your figuring tasks. 

We will be pleased to demonstrate the 
Remington Rand Printing Calculator in 
your office on your work. Telephone today 
...Of write on your letterhead to Remington 
Rand Inc., Room 2653, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y., for an informative 
booklet, AC 639. 


Memington. Hand 





SHIPPING 
ELECTRICAL 
PARTS? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut la- 
bor assembly! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 

Do as other leading manu- 
facturers of electrical equip- 
ment parts: 

Use TEKWOOD*’... tough, 
versatile, low-cost Tekwood. 
The Kraftpaper - and - hard - 
wood sandwich. 

. Tekwood is light... strong 

. durable. Won't shatter 
or splinter. Puncture-proof. 
Easy to work and handle. 
Hard to hurt. Meets military 
specifications. Send for sam- 
ples and details. 








UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


World's largest plywood organization 
*U. 8B. Pat. No. 1997344, T. M. Keg. 
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Put away, the 

Checkerette stores 
like a folding chair 
Needed, it can be car- 
ried to the spot and 
set up In a few min- 
utes, without tools. 
Made of heavy gauge 
steel and durably con- 
structed, it stands rigid 
in use. Two hat shelves and 4-foot bar for 
coat hangers (or 32 straddle hooks) that 
can be assembled at heights for children, 
adults or long robes. Ideal for schools, 
churches, factories, offices, homes, coffee 
shops —for parties, luncheon groups—for 
stand-by “7 parr owe 


fh nme RAC xs” 
Statvonary and portable 
ctusnnconineny (wna nd aa 
ment and complete checkrooms. for the office and the home 
Write for Catalog C¥é 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 WEST 37th STREET * CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 
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CIO executive vice-president job, sec- 
ond highest in the organization. He 
will succeed the late Allan Haywood 
(BW —Feb.28'53,p147). 

¢ The pledge came from USW’s 
new president, David McDonald, who 
told a convention of the United Auto 
Workers (page 170) that reports of the 
steclworkers’ plans to split away from 
CIO are groundless; USW, he prom- 
ised, will remain in CIO and cooperate 
with it. 
¢ Developments Linked—The two 
moves for unity within CIO have a 
connection. Rumors of the USW 
plans to break away from ClO—some 
said to affiliate with AFL, others pre- 
dicted an eventual affiliation with John 
L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers— 
zathered considerable momentum after 
Jaywood’s death. The loss of Haywood 
hit USW particularly hard; Haywood, 
who reflected Murray’s—and USW’s— 
trade union views, was USW’s last high- 
placed ally in CIO leadership ranks. The 
designation of Riffe as his successor 
gives USW a new voice in ClO—and 
tighter ties to it. 

McDonald could have had the execu- 
tive vice-presidency. He wasn’t inter- 
ested because it is a full-time job and 
would have meant surrendering his 
newly confirmed leadership of USW 
(BW—Mar.21°53,p171). However, Me- 
Donald did want the right to name 
Havwood’s successor, and, after some 
skirmishing, he had his way. 
¢ Maneuvers—Riffe was his real choice 


a long, strong 
and has sub- 
1 result of 
organizing 


from the start. He has 
record in the steel union, 
stantial backing in CIO as 
his work in the southern 
drive for well over a year. 

At first, some of CIO’s top-echelon 
international union officers had differ- 
ent ideas. They wanted someone 
stronger than Riffe, someone with more 
prestige. Joe Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union, was their 
first choice, and reportedly was willing 
to move from NMU’s presidency into 
CIO’s No. 2 job. 

Arrangements were made to have him 
named, with Walter Reuther’s support. 
But somehow the arrangements fell 
apart before he could be elected. The 
rumor is, McDonald balked at Curran— 
who had backed Reuther and vigorously 
opposed USW’s candidate, Haywood, 
for the CIO presidency last December. 

Riffe at first asked not to be con- 
sidered for the executive post; he 
pleaded ill health. But when it later 
appeared that the problems of selecting 
2 compromise candidate were endanger- 
ing CIO, he reconsidered 
e Still Uncertain—Will it mean unity? 
That’s not certain. Riffe is “accept- 
able” to everyone in CIO’s top leader- 
ship, but there is some resentment of 
USW’s apparent part in his designation. 
Unity within CIO at a trying period 
will depend a lot on how well ana how 
quickly Riffe can salve the resentments, 
and team with Reuther to put new 
steam into CIO’s lagging organizing. 


Labor Laws: a Matter of Precedence 


Supreme Court decision backs the idea that T-H should 
take a back seat when it conflicts with tougher state laws. 


Important new labor legislation may 
come this year from the states rather 
than from Washington. 

Proposals for new laws, generally 
more restrictive than the ‘Taft-Hartley 
act, are before a number of legislatures. 
A decision made last week by the U.S. 
Supreme Court ‘undoubtedly will give 
new impetus to demands for their pas- 
sage. 

The high court decided that Virginia 
courts can ban peaceful picketing if 
such a ban is necessary to make a “nght 
to work” or anti-closed-shop law b 
tive. It held that constitutional free 
speech guarantees that ordinarily pro- 
tect picketing don’t apply if the picket- 
ing is for “an unlawful purpose.” In 
the case before the court, the purpose 
was to make a contractor discharge non- 
union workers. 
¢ More Say—The court decision, in 
effect, adds new tecth to the Virginia 
law—and, presumably, to similar nght- 
to-work laws in 16 other states. 

The decision also lends support to a 


bill in Congress to give states more say 
in labor lawmaking. Sponsored by Rep. 
Wingate H. Lucas of Texas, HR-3055 
would give state laws precedence over 
the Taft-Hartley act wherever ‘T-H con- 
flicts with more restrictive state statutes. 
¢ Virginia Story—Virginia’s _ right-to- 
work law says that a worker can’t be 
denied a job “on account of member 
ship or nonmembership in any labor 
union. 

Graham Bros., a general contractor 
on a Richmond school construction 
job, had signed on several subcontractors 
—some employing only union labor, 
some both union and nonunion work- 
ers. AFL building-trades unions de- 
manded that only union labor be used. 

Obviously, complying with such a 
demand would mean violating the state 
right-to-work law; contractor and sub- 
contractors would be liable for enforc- 
ing penalties and civil suits. They cited 
the law, and refused to discharge non- 
union workers. Soon after, pickets ap- 
peared at the site. They carried signs 
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standpoint, the Guthrie opinion may 
weeny labor's negotiators with still 
resher bargaining arguments. It says 
that “some system of increasing real 
wages” is justifiable; cost-of-living 
raises alone will not give workers “some 
increase in their standard of living.” 

“The whole history of the growth of 
real wages . shows a rather close 
paralleling of increases in productivity 
and increases in real wages achieved by 
way of wage adjustments,” Guthrie de- 
cided. “Further wage increases are justi- 
fied in recognition of a just claim for 
the improvement of real wages during 
[a] contract period which is substan- 
tially longer without general reopening 
possibilities.” 

This is support in a quasi-official doc- 
ument for a labor argument: It is not 
enough in long-term contracts to keep 
wages in balance with living costs; they 
should also show a year-by-year increase 
to raise labor’s living standards. 


Premium Pay... 


. . . for night work is 
written into many contracts. 
Extra compensation depends 
on lateness of shift. 


Most workers prefer daytime jobs. 
Particularly in a tight labor market, 
employers run into difficulties keeping 
night shifts manned—unless they pay 
a premium for late work. According to 
a survey by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, most employers are willing to pay. 

BLS checked provisions in 1,065 con- 
tracts covering more than 5.3-million 
employees. In 743, covering about 4- 
million, either premium pay or some 
other form of extra compensation is 
provided for workers on the second 
shift (often 4 p.m. to midnight) and 
on the third shift (midnight to 8 a.m.). 
¢ Clauses Vary—BLS found that clauses 
vary widely. A big majority call for 
higher premium pay on the late third 
shift than on the second. But many 
contracts provide for one rate for all 
who work outside the scheduled day- 
time hours. And a few, mostly in tex- 
tiles, pay a premium rate only to those 
working the midnight-on third shift. 

Methods of payments include (1) 
the most common, a fixed cents-per- 
hour differential for the late shifts; (2) 
a specified percentage increase in earn- 
ings over regular day-shift rates; and 
(3) particularly in the construction in- 
dustry, time differentials—either eight 
hours’ pay for, say, seven hours’ work 
or the shorter hours at regular pay plus 
extra compensation. The shorter hours- 
additional pay arrangement is also found 
in aircraft and printing. 

Often there are other additional 
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another big GAR WOOD market 


Maechanization!—That's the byword of American agriculture. 
Horses have given way to horsepower—bone and muscle to 
science and machines on the Nation's 3'4 million commercial 
farms. And, thus, America’s larder is stocked second to none in 
quantity, quality and variety of produce. 
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Industry, too, depends on agriculture. Cotton, wool and other 
fibres for the nation’s looms; hides and skins; fats and oils for 
soaps and paints; tobacco; industrial alcohol—these and many 
other products for industry come from farms. 


What of the future? As shown above, our farms must increase 
production 40 per cent by 1975 to serve our growing population. 
Industry, too, will need greater farm production as demand pro- 
vides the incentive, and technology the means, of substituting 
renewable products of the soil for exhaustible materials. This 
increase must be accomplished in spite of reduced farm labor 
markets and the swallowing-up of prime acreage through 
normal industrial and civil expansion. 


Thus, productivity per man and per acre must show marked 
increases in years to come. Gar Wood is proud of the part it has 
played, and will continue to play, in mechanizing farms for 
maximum land productivity. In coming years, Gar Wood Farm 
Drainage Ditchers will irrigate thousands of acres of now arid 
land. Gar Wood Dozers will clear additional thousands of acres 
of reclaimable farm land. And Gar Wood Farm Hoists and 
Elevating End-Gates 
for farm trucks will 
lighten the farmer's 
chores. Gar Wood's 
extensive research and 
development facilities 
are dedicated to im- 
proving America's 
agricultural resources. 
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GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES » WAYNE, MICHIGAN 


Wayne Division, Wayne, Michigan « St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Division, 
Minneapolis, Minn. © Findlay Division, Findlay, Ohio * Richmond Division, 
Richmond, California. 


¢ National Lift Co., Ypsilanti, Michigan 


United Stove Co., Ypsilanti, Michigan 





MOTO-TROLLEY 


The Original Packaged Motor Driven Trolley 


MAY BE ATTACHED TO 
YOUR STANDARD 
ELECTRIC HOIST... 


Adjustable to Accommodate 
Wide Variety of Beam Sizes 


Crown-tread machine steel wheels with 
hardened drivers. 

Each wheel equipped with double-row pre- 
cision ball bearings and removable-head 
axle with Alemite grease fittings. 
Powered by a crane-duty high-torque 
totally enclosed motor of 30 minute 55 
degree rating. 

Magnetic contact panel has transformer to 
reduce voltage in single 

speed push button control 

circuit, 

4-button control station 

operates single speed 

trolley and hoist 

motions. 


Write for literature => 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
337 NORTH ADA STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Overhead Cranes * Jib Cranes * Monorail Systems * Crane Runways 

















Representatives in Principal Cities 


2,198 Skilled Workers 


40 Years Production Experience 


That’s what this advertisement will say to anyone who is 
looking for precision manufacturing facilities. 

We have three modern plants in which we make a famous and 
highly successful line of products. We also have extra plant 
capacity equipped to handle the manufacture of electro- 
mechanical products from tooling and engineering through 
all phases to final test. 


If you'd like to talk about it, please write to us in care of 


CW 7241 Business Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Rail Wage Boost 


Productivity award of 4¢ 
an hour is sure to be cited as 
AFL and other unions seek 
raises in 1953 bargaining. 


More than a million railroad workers 
will get 4¢-an-hour “productivity” raises 
under terms of an arbitration award 
last week. Employers whose labor con- 
tracts do not now provide for annual- 
improvement increases in pay will be 
stuck with a new bargaining issuc 

Paul N. Guthrie, University of North 
Carolina economics professor and a 
former member of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, made the award applving 
to 1.3-million members of 19 railroad 
unions and to all major carriers. ‘The 
award is binding, and will cost the 
roads an estimated $120-million a year 
or about 2.2% of their total 1952 pay 
roll. 
¢ Public Policy—Guthrie’s assignment, 
fiom former President Truman, was 
two-fold: He was to decide whether 
there was a government policy of ap- 
proving so-called “productivity” raises, 
and, if there was, to determine whether 
rail workers should get such an increase 
and how much would be justifiable. 

In Januarv the arbitrator decided 
that public policy now allows improve 
ment-factor increases of the kind in 
Gencral Motors and other contracts 
(BW—Jan.10°53,p126). And after ex 
tensive hearings he decided last week 
that the rail workers should get the +¢ 
increase—the same amount specified in 
GM and most other contracts with an- 
nual-improvement raises—retroactive to 
Dec. 1, 1952. 

Rail unions asked for a 6¢-an-hour 
productivity raise dating back to Oct. 
1, 1950. This would have meant an 
18¢ total increase at this time. Guthric 
ruled out anv consideration of back 
productivity raises by interpreting the 
carricr contracts to provid for an arbi 
tration award “granting one increase 
on a particular date.” 

e Upcoming Issue—Unions accepted 
this without complaint, although they 
immediately served notice that annual 
improvement-factor increases will be an 
issue when contracts expire this Oct. 1. 

Preductivity raises will also be a goal 
of many AFL unions this vear, and 
Guthrie’s opinion in the railroad case 
undoubtedly will be cited widely in ne 
gotiations. Union leaders say it “estab 
lishes a principle that workers should 
share in mounting productivity or in 
creased output . . . recognition that 
the fruits of improving productivity 
should, be shared by both management 
and the workers.” 
¢ Real Wages—F'rom a more practical 
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JESSOP Announces the 
First Complete Line of 
Tempered-and-Ground Flat 








In keeping with Jessop’s drive for un- able only in Europe, on an average de! 
qualified leadership in the production of ery schedule of at least 18 months. Now 
specialty steels, is this new manufacturing you can get them from Jessop in a few 
development at the Washington mill. weeks. This new availability should be of 
Through a continuous process, carefully- high interest to the makers of band sav 
controlled, ground-and-polished carbon, paper mill machinery, food packing equip 
alloy, and stainless flat steels in widths up ment, textile machinery, and all other 
to 24 inches and in all applicable cut that require tempered steel with fine su 
lengths, are available in large quantities. face finish, flatness, straightness, accur 
For example, the automatic furnace equip- of gauge, and exact composition. When i: 
ment alone is capable of processing a quiring, mention TRU-GROUND 
normal 7,000,000 pounds per year. Such is the trade name of this new steel 
steels in quantity were formerly obtain- this prime example of Jessop enterp 


STEEL COMPANY WASHINGTON, PA. 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC— A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS compensations for the lat« shifts. For 
instance, late workers may get supper 


allowances and a night “break” for food 
——wy ee and Test, although no such arrange- 
& ments are provided for day workers. 

keeps employees e Some Standards—According to BLS’ 
report, where second-shift and third 
shift workers get the same premium, it 
is usually either 10% or between 5¢ 
and 74¢ an hour. Generally, percent 
ages in the contracts analyzed by gov- 
crnment statisticians ranged from 5% 
to 15% and fixed-sum premium ‘pay 
from 2¢ an hour to 15¢. 

Both the 15% and the 15¢-an-hour 
rates were rare, and apparently due to 
local conditions. 

The most common premium rates are 
3% for the second shift and 74% for 
the third (mostly in the auto industry); 
or, where payments are on a cents-per 
hour basis, 4¢ for the second shift and 
keeps customers 6¢ for the third, or 5¢ and 10¢, or 
6¢ and 9¢ (mainly in the steel indus 
trv). 

The most frequently found time dif 
ferentials call for eight hours’ pay for 
working cither seven or seven and a 
half hours. 


at their desks 


company-wide P-A-X 
keeps down communication costs 


fast P-A-X service 


@ 
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LABOR BRIEFS 
you can measure PAX ST paca wat view exes by 


Walter Reuther, CIO president, in 
, Atlantic City this week (page 170) ; 
in money and man-hours in line with those of David J 
Donald, head of the United 
workers. McDonald reportedly told a 
You'll save dollars every day with a P-A-X USW district meeting recently that 
Business Telephone System—enough dollars <a : CIO has no need for organic unity with 
to pay for this automatic “inside” telephone j , AFL, and that it should go no further 
system within a few years’ time. than a “working unity” with AIL on 
You'll save delays, errors, fatigue, because ; political and economic matters. He 
company-wide telephone service steps up implied that USW would not O.K. a 








work flow, accuracy, and employees’ enthu- mctger agreement . 

siasm, and conserves energy for everyone! Contract bar against moving semi- 
You'll save customers——an inside telephone PAK is asystem of “inside” telephones, trailer trucks bv railroad flatcars is a 
system clears outside switchboards for cus- separate from the public telephones, controversial issue in current bargaining 
tomer calls ... and usually a// customer serv- and owned by the user. between AIFL’s teamster and Rhodc 
ice is improved. PAX is completely automatic and estab- Island truck owners. Concerned overt 
lishes all “inside” calls, within sec- the truck-by-flatcar trend (BW—Mar. 
onds, at any time! 14’53,p52), the union wants employers 
PAX saves on public telephones and to agree not to supplement over-th« 
switchboard—permits marked econ- road trucking. 

omies in rented equipment. 

pax is manufactured by the originator 
of the automatic telephone. 

pax telephones and switchboards are 


Your company will save with P-A-X—yjast 
as thousands of organizations are doing today! 

Case studies demonstrating P-A-X applica- 
tion have been prepared in cooperation with 
typical P-A-X equipped organizations. Learn 
about the efficiency and economy you can en- 
joy with this separate inside telephone service! 
Simply call or write Automatic Electric Sales identical in quality with your public a new contract between the commerc ial 
Corporation (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 telephone equipment printing industry and AI’L’s pressmen’s 


West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. union. The five-vear agreement is 
similar to one between newspapers and 


the union. 


& 
Arbitration of all disputes—even “dif 
ferences concerning the terms of new 
bargaining agreements’’—is specified in 








Please send me more information: @ 


business meas A higher tariff (45%) on woolen and 
= . telephone ene worsted fabrics is urged by CIO’s textile 
systems Fem paper . union—which complains that fabric 


ny di —_— _—— —— - / 0 ~ P 
AUTOMATIC — ELECTRIC Address imports soared from 0.6 f domestic 
City . production in 1947 to 6.6% in 1952. 
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In Places Where Orders Start 


YOUR PRODUCT STORY, in the business mag- 
azines your prospect looks to for help with 
his job, is more than just a sales call on a 
buying influence. Business Publications are 
multipliers of sales power. They can take 
your selling message to thousands of your 
customers and prospects at the same time... 
at a cost which can be counted in pennies 
per call. 

We call Business Publication Advertising 
“Mechanized Selling’? because it mecha- 
nizes the first three steps of a sale—makes 
contact, arouses interest, creates prefer- 
ence. It reduces the cost of personal selling 
by enabling the salesman to concentrate 


his time and effort on the pay-off steps. 

And remember, business magazines de- 
liver your selling message consistently to a 
concentrated group of your best prospects. 
They work before, between and after your 
salesman’s calls. You need this help to keep 
up with the turnover of key executives . . . 
to build your markets and hold them against 
the keen competition of the future. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of 
our 20-page booklet, “Orders and How They 
Grow.” It gives the salesman a realistic 
appreciation of how business publication 
advertising helps him use his time more 
productively. You’ll want to read it, too. 


HOW ‘‘MECHANIZED SELLING’’ INCREASED SALES OF PREMIUM-PRICED PRODUCTS 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING HELPS 
“MOVE” 
MORE EARTHMOVERS 


$10,000,000 IN 
UNFILLED ORDERS 











A manufacturer of earthmoving scrapers used Business 


Using strong Business Paper schedules, plus direct mail 
and dealer helps, a producer of premium-priced screw 
stock (sold thru distributors) increased sales to a point 
where advertising costs averaged less than V4 of 1%. 


Magazines —2-color spreads—to reach his major mar- 
kets, plus preprints and booklets. Sales increased to 
$27,800,000 plus $10,000,000 in unfilled orders 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


. 

. ate, 
App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. “Qf? 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Joint ownership of property can cost your heirs heavy taxes. Some- 
MAR. 28,1953 times it can even cost you yourself tax money. And, in any event, it no 

longer provides any tax advantages important enough to offset these 
disadvantages. 














Businessmen often assume that joint ownership with their wives is 
a safe and easy substitute for a will, since on the death of either party, 
the survivor gets the property. Thus they put their homes, securities, and 
bank accounts in the names of both themselves and their wives. 


A BUSINESS WEEK : 


Under most circumstances, such a move can defeat the whole purpose 

of protection of your family. If you should die, your widow may have to 

SERVICE. pay an estate tax on the entire property—unless she can prove, by financial 
records, the extent of her contribution to the ownership. If she can prove 
nothing, then the entire amount becomes part of your taxable estate. 


Your widow can face a worse tax jolt if she decides to sell your home. 
That’s because the “cost basis” for federal income-tax purposes doesn’t 
{ change by reason of the death of one joint owner—it is not considered to 
have passed through the decedent’s estate. As a result, this is what can 
happen to her on the sale of the real estate: 

Say you bought a house in 1935 for $15,000, taking title in the joint 
names of yourself and your wife. Today its value for estate-tax purposes 
> might be $30,000. If you should die, and your widow sells the house for 
$30,000, her cost basis is still $15,000. That leaves her a long-term capital 
gain of $15,000. The tax on that might run to $3,900. 

Your wife gets no such penalty if the house is solely in your name 
and you will it to her. In that case, its cost basis to her would be $30,000— 
its worth when she gets it. So she would have no gain or loss if she sold at 
that figure. 





























Most joint-ownership plans are based on the supposition that the hus- 
band will predecease the wife. But if your wife dies first, you may have to 
pay an estate tax on your own money. Here again, there would have to be 
complete financial records to prove that you had paid out everything. 

Then, when you die, the entire value of the home, securities, and bank 
i) accounts would be taxable again. Thus the same assets may be taxable in 
both estates—yours and your heirs. That means a big reduction in the net 
amount you could pass on to your children or other secondary beneficiaries. 



















| Beware, too, of relying on joint bank accounts being immediately avail- 
| able to your widow on your death. Some states require tax waivers before 
she can get to such accounts. That precludes ready access to the money at 

a time when it may be urgently needed. 
Safest method: Put a reasonable amount of cash in separate bank 
accounts in the name of each spouse. 














Tax authorities treat jointly held safe-deposit boxes in a similar way. 
They require that an inventory of the contents be made for tax purposes 
before access is allowed the survivor. 

You can avoid that and get the effect of joint ownership in this way: 
Keep the box in the name of either yourself or your wife, giving the other 
a right of access as attorney-in-fact rather than as joint lessee. Better 
still, let each keep a box containing his or her property, with the other 










Heres why— 


These Rubber Products Last Longer with Wing-Stay S$ 


Wing-Stay S is an antioxidant—a special, tually immune to water. It fully resists heat. 
liquid chemical that’s added to rubber to - ; , ; ; 
food ” th ‘ tt ‘ k of th : Wing-Stay S offers an exceptiona! combina- 
5 “ee ‘ ‘ 8 »¢ ac ¢ > (ce ‘ ° ee 
tage tee ~ ” * ‘ h dear oft tion of protection, non-staining and non- 
ir. ywen SIOWLY CC esc *% iw : . . 
. re ml 4 —_ A a - e¢ stead die i discoloring properties, permanence and low 
FUDOST WO CAUSE RDAFCORINE, SUmeNg an cost. It is ideally suited to use in white or 
embrittlement—to cause rubber to lose much light-colored rubber goods. That’s why, in 
of its value in many of its uses. 1952, more synthetic rubber was made with 
Wing-Stay S than with all other non-staining 
antioxidants combined. For details write to: 





Wing-StayS is an outstanding antioxidant. It 
positively protects both natural and synthetic 
rubber, without staining or discoloration. It Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. K-1, 
is unusually resistant to sunlight. It is vir- Akron 16, Ohio 


Wing-Stay S successfully protects rubber beach goods against 
the combined attack of sun, salt, water, wind and heat. 


Wing Stay, Chemigum, Piighond, Pliolite, Plioviec 
T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohig 


Use-Proved Products — CHEMIGUM - PLIOBOND - PLIOLITE - PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for agen 
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Vit like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’ '—every Sundoy—ABC Radio Network —THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE-—every other 
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The rise of Miller’s production to 3,040,000 barrels in 1952 can be 

attributed to their courageous expansion program and sound engi- 

neering. FOAMGLAS’ contribution to that rise in High Life output 
¥ is explained by Carl F. Krumme, Director of Engineering Depart- 
ment, Miller Brewing Company, as follows: 

“We selected FOAMGLAS to insulate Stockhouse “I’’ because, with moisture- 
proof glass cells, it can be depended on to retain its insulating value and help 
hold precisely a 28° temperature. Also its rigid structure enabled us to erect 
self-supporting FOAMGLAS walls on the steel frame and go into operation 
before the exterior masonry was completed.” 

These benefits can be yours, too, if you rely on FOAMGLAS for your 
insulation needs. For full technical information, please send us this coupon today. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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Lefebvre & Wiggins, Architect & Professional Engineer, Milwaukee. 
Oeflein, inc., General Contractor, Milwaukee, 


Sons Construction Co., Insulation Contractor, Milwaukee. 
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FOAMGLAS permitted 
fo start operation of 8-story 
year ahead of schedule. Four 

4 ded shortly, increasing ts 
60,000 barrels, the world’s lorgest. 
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Corning Corporation, Dept. P-33 
22, Pa. 
me free sample and booklets on use 


Structures 
and Equipment 
_{) Normal Temperature Buildings 
PC Brewery Consultant to help with 
Specific problern. 
Advise nearest source of supply. 
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having a right of access. If eithor dies, the other can still get at the papers. 
a 


You no longer need the income tax advantages offered by joint owner- 
ship with your wife, generally known as tenancy by the entirety, while you 
are living. Today you can get practically all those advantages by filing a 
joint return. And the disadvantages to both yourself and your heirs make 
joint ownership of property far less desirable than it once was. 


Expect to pay up to 200% above average prices for plants you buy for 
your wife for Easter. That’s the common markup florists write on their 
price tags to take advantage of the traditional Easter gift. 


Prices for cut flowers genera!ly don’t climb much, if at all. Most of 
them come from the South and West, are spring flowers grown naturally 
rather than being forced for Easter. Best buys in this category: Tulips, 
daffodils, jonquils, heather. 

To be sure you’re getting cut flowers that are fresh, select those with 
the greenest leaves. Signs of yellowing or wilting on leaves usually indicate 
flowers are past their prime. Also, petals should be firm and crisp. 


Despite their higher prices, plants can usually be successfully trans- 
planted to your garden, will last for years. Some suggestions: 

Dorothy Perkins Rose. This is a small, pink, climbing rose, forced 
into bloom for Easter. After blooming, put it outside in full sun, and it 
will suffer no setback. One tip: Before transplanting, put it in a cool 
place—a cellar or shed—for a couple of days so it will “harden off.” 

White Croft Lily. When transplanting, don’t let bulb dry out; place 


in well-drained soil, partial sun. 
* 


Azalea. Transplant into partial shade, not too deep. Azaleas have 
shallow root systems, which need to be near surface to avoid rotting. Don’t 
cultivate, but use a mulch. This is the most expensive plant ($4 to $10). 

Hydrangea. This will grow in complete shade, needs at least some 
shade. Don’t let these bulbs dry out before transplanting. 

Bulbs. Hyacinths, daffodils, and tulips can be planted anywhere. You 
can let the bulbs dry after flowering. 


Another good Easter gift this year is the new 12-denier nylon stock- 
ings, said to be the sheerest ever made. Manufacturers claim they won’t 
run any more quickly than coarser threads—because they are as close.y 
knit (60 to 66 stitches to the inch) as the others. You can also get 
stockings with pastel-colored tops. They come in pink, pale blue, and white, 
are designed to match girdles and slips. 


Boat owners planning to install radio telephones this summer should 
file now with Federal Communications Commission. It takes at least 60 
days to get licenses through from FCC. 

You must get two FCC authorizations: a ship-station license to cover 
use of the radio telephone, and a radio operator’s license to use it. The 
latter can be a restricted radio-telephone operator’s permit. This requires 
no examination, but you must meet certain basic qualifications. 

You can get both the station and radio operator forms from FCC’s 
Washington office, or from any of its engineering field offices. 
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MULTIPLE COPIES of office records or 


It is interested in xerography becaus¢ 
the new process means greater use of 
A-M duplicating equipment. One of 
the largest manufacturers of electronic 
business machines has been also work 
ing on xerographic development phases 
that might affect its business 

The result of all this was that last 
year Haloid decided that the process 
was ready for the market. Since then, 
business has been humming. Haloia 
looks forward to a dollar volume of 
$24-million in 1953. 
¢ Backstop—Haloid Co. started life in 
1905, as a one-man shop. While it has 
grown tremendously since then—it now 
employs about 800—it is still relatively 
unknown outside its own ficld. How- 
ever, it is one of the. biggest sensitizers 
of photographic paper, also makes 
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correspondence within a matter of minutes. 


photocoyping machines and __ paper. 

Che company has always known that 
sooner or later somebody would come 
up with a cheaper process for copy du- 
plicating. So for years, it has been on 
the lookout for something to backstop 
its position. 

Dr. John Dessauer (picture, above), 
vice-president of Haloid, read about 
xecrography in a technical magazine, 
saw its possibilities—cven though its 
inventor had been turned down by 
several large companies. Xerography is 
an electronic process in which charges 
on a coated plate are used to reproduce 
the image of the document that is to 
be copied. The image on the plate is 
then retransferred to a coated paper 
master. When put on an offset dupli- 
cating machine this master copy will 





Fir plywood parts boxes and bins 
are low in cost, light-weight 
... easy to handle, hard to hurt 


STRONG, light, durable fir plywood pay 
off in long-range economy for part: 
boxes, bins, tool chests, portable lockers 
T hey’re easier to build with ply wood 
Fir plywood is real wood. Requires no 
special tools. Works easi! 
tom-planning to meet exact needs 
Plywood won't split, crack, 
puncture. Resists wear and scuffing 
Strong! Pound for pound, one of the 
strongest materials known. Factory-sea 
soned, never green. Panels are exact size 
dimensionally stable. Find out how ply 
wood can save you money. Write Doug 
las Fir Plywood Assn., Tacoma 2, Wn 


Fir Plywood 


Industry trademarks are your guide, guard 
and assurance of DFPA quality- tested plywood 


Fir plywood is made in tvo 
types: 1. Interior-type for in EXT-DFPA| 
door or structural uses; 2. Ex- 
terior-type for uses exposed to ¥ 
water or weather; EXT-DFPA on 
panel edge means 100% water 
proof glue. Grades within each 
type meet exact use-needs 
PlyScord is the economical 
unsanded construction grade of 
interior-type. Use it for boxes, 
bins, subflooring, wall and roof 
sheathing 


There's a type and grade of fir plywood for every use 


permits cus 
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Give 


Windproof Lighters. 
Tdeal ton cirts, 


AWARDS, PREMIUMS 
Your name or trade- 
mark attractively en- 
graved on a Bowers 
lighter will build good- 
will for you every day. 


Notionolly advertised BOWERS UGHTERS are all 
windproof and UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED. 
Top quality, low-priced, they're the leaders in style, 
quality, ond dependability. Write for complete de- 
tails and prices. 


BOWERS LIGHTER COMPANY 


DEPT. B, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Zoo Small 5 See / 


OR WE'D SHOW YOU 


MECHANICAL 
MICRO-DRILLING 


A challenge to all instrument and allied 
manvfocturers! 

it is @ safe bet that you are using 19th 
Century basic design in your machines for 
small and microscopic drilling. Now 

able, 20th Century patented design . . 
new, revolutionary and faovenahiy proved. 


You can increase drill life, vastly improve 
hole quality and save hundreds of many 
thousands of dollars, limited only by the 
scope of your operations. For the first 
time, as many as 1,000 holes at once — 
perentes multiple drilling up to 100 holes 
na 3” diameter plate See ee 


Investigate for your own sake. w the 
standard of quality is ONAJETS drilling 
equipment, drills and technique. Write or 
call National Jet Company, Cumberland, 
Maryland. 


Also Distributors of American Optical Co. 
industrial Optical Equipment 


af & 


NATIONAL JET COMPANY 


CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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XEROX CAMERAS developed by Haloid Co. are used in new process to produce . . 


Haloid’s Hunch Pays Off 


A lot of people in the office ma- 
chinery business picked up their cars 
when, four years ago, a small company 
in Rochester, N. Y., announced that 
it had perfected a way of making mul- 
tiple copics of office correspondence 
and records within a few minutes. But 
when the announcement added that 
the equipment necessary to do the job 
wouldn't be perfected for years, more 
than one old-timer shook his head and 
siniled knowingly. 

Actually, Haloid Co.'s premature re- 
lease wasn’t as naive as it sounded. The 
company was working with a new proc- 
ess, called xerography, which uses elec- 
trical charges to transfer the image of 


the original document to the master 
copy for the duplicating machine. It 
needed help to finance its costly re- 
search program. By announcing the 
new process while it was still in the 
lab stage, Haloid hoped that other 
companies with allied interests would 
chip in on the research and develop- 
ment program. 
e Results—It was a long shot, but it 
paid off. While Haloid itself has in- 
vested about $l-million of its own, 
other companies have contributed 
about $900,000 worth research in 
their own plants. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., for 
instance, has given Haloid a lot of help. 
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and little boss who quietly 


shales his head ‘no’ 


Both types are important to you because both have to be sold on your prod- 
uct. In every important buying decision in this business of building, many 
bosses have their say before the final “OK” is given. You can’t afford to over- 
look any of the many types and kinds of bosses that can affect your sale: 


Bosses of all sizes, shapes, titles and jobs read Engineering News-Record 
every week because they need a reliable flow of information on all the forces 
and factors that make construction tick. The only place they can get all this 
information — and get it quickly, concisely, lucidly, and all in one package — 
is Engineering News-Record. 

These bosses are the guys who say “yes” or “no” to everything that goes into 


a construction project. You can reach more of them through Engineering 
News-Record than any other way. 


in construction, it takes many bosses to make one purchase 


aa aati 
NEWS-RECORD 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. * ABC + ABP 











End of the line 
for costly down-time 


This. brushing idea, can help you boost your output two ways: (1) It keeps 
the conveyor line moving. (2) It enables you to use maintenance manpower 
for more productive work. 


This conveyor chain had to be dismantled and cleaned periodically to 
remove dirt and scale. Then, with the help of the Osborn Brushing Analyst; 
the costly downtime for repairs was eliminated as shown above. An Osborn 
Disc-Center* Wire Wheel Brush, mounted on each side of the chain, revolves 
with the chain and removes all scale and dirt continuously. 


This is just one of thousands of ways that plants are stepping up produc- 
tion with power brushing. Have your Osborn Brushing Analyst discover new 
brushing ideas for your cleaning and finishing operations. Call today or 
write The Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-7, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. «Trademark 


Osbou Bru 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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produce multiple copies of the original. 

Company president John C. Wilson 
decided that, although the new process 
might eventually pull the rug from un- 
der some of the company’s other copy- 
ing products, it would be better to 
protect itself by exploiting the process. 
Also, xerography appeared to have other 
possibilities besides copying—such as in- 
expensive reproductions from microfilm, 
and a faster, cheaper way of making 
X-ray pictures. 
¢ Battelle Baby—Haloid acquired the 
license for the process in 1947 from 
Battelle Development Corp., a wholly 
owned, nonprofit subsidiary of Battelle 
Memorial Institute. Battelle Develop- 
ment had bought the rights to the 
process in 1944 from the inventor, 
Chester F. Carlson. Even after licens 
ing it to Haloid, Battelle continued its 
research on the process. 

Haloid decided to concentrate on 
making an office copying device, de 
spite the intriguing possibilities of 
other uses. The result is the process 
that it calls XeroX. 
¢ Cost Saver—XeroX produces much 
the same results as photostating or off 
setting. One of the big advantages is 
that it’s cheaper—companies that use 
the process estimate that they save as 
much as 334% compared with other 
methods. Another selling point is that 
it bypasses the messy chemical opera 
tion connected with photostating. 

The early equipment was crude, but 
Haloid was convinced that the real 
progress would be made through actual 
use, rather than in laboratory experi 
ments. The present equipment dis- 
tributed by Haloid consists of a camera, 
a copier, and a fuser. The camera 
ae te the original image to the 
charged plate. The copier transfers the 
image to the duplicating paper master. 
The fuser “cooks” the image onto the 
paper master to make it permanent. 
The paper master is then placed on a 
duplicating machine, and the copies 
start running. 

The whole process, from the time 
the original material is placed in the 
camera until the first copies are run off, 
takes about 3 min. Up to 5,000 copies 
of the original can be run from the 
paper master. 

Haloid usually leases its xerographic 
equipment on an annual basis. Rental 
for the three-piece unit is $720 for 
the first year, $600 for each succeeding 
year. In addition, the company main- 
tains and services the equipment, also 
sells xerographic supplic 

Haloid has no intention of relaxing 
on its research program. In addition to 
its own staff of imposing research 
names, it has on its consulting staff 
such top-flight men as inventor Chester 
Carlson and Dr. Brian O'Brian, head 
of the School of Optics of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. 
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STANDARDIZING TRUCKS to ease maintenance job is big step Associated is taking to wipe out its last major trouble spot, as. . . 


Overhauling Puts Associated on Its Feet 


If you want to know how important 
a tight organization is to a company, 
all you have: to do is take a look at 
Associated Transport, Inc. 

Formed by the merger of seven East 
Coast trucking lines in 1942, Asso- 
ciated found itself too big to handle. 
It had too many bosses who couldn’t 
understand that they were no longer 
competing with each other. It had 
duplicate facilities, a conglomeration of 
equipment. Operations were hap- 
hazard, wasteful, inefficient. 

Associated nearly bogged down be- 
fore it realized it had to pull itself to- 
gether or let its smaller competitors 
walk away with its share of the freight. 
When this idea finally sank in, the 
company began to shake off its major 
problems, one by one. 

Associated has just made the last 
mighty heave to get on solid ground 
with the sale of Brown Equipment & 
Mfg. Co., a wholly owned subsidiary 
that has supplied a lot of its equipment. 
With the sale it is shifting from cus- 
tom-made diesels back to gasoline trac- 
tors and to standard-makce trailers. The 
company has placed orders for $6- 
million of new, standardized equip- 
ment from International Harvester and 
Freuhauf—Brown’s buyers. 
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¢ Too Many Bosses—Associated’s trou- 
bles began even before it got started. 
Interstate Commerce Commission gave 
its blessing in March, 1942, to the 
merger of the seven lines: Consolidated, 
Barnwell, Horton, McCarthy, Moran, 
Southeastern, and Transportation, Inc. 
But the Dept. of Justice held up the 
merger until 1943, just in time for 
the new giant, which became the na- 
tion’s biggest trucker, to run into war- 
time shortages. 

Brown Equipment, thrown into the 
merger as a subsidiary of Horton, how- 
ever, eased the wartime shortage of 
equipment somewhat and the com- 
pany’s major problem at first was a 
human one. With the merger had come 
numerous presidents, vice-presidents, 
sales managers, and treasurers. Each 
had his own ideas on how a trucking 
company should be run, and they were 
all different. 

e At Odds—With the seven lines, for 
example, Associated got seven philoso- 
phies of how equipment should be 
bought and maintained. Some insisted 
that tractors should be bought cheaply, 
given a minimum of maintenance, and 
replaced often. Others thought heavy 
tractors and trailers, kept up well to 
serve five or six years, were the answer. 


The equipment brought in by the 
merging lines was a daily reminder of 
the headache. There were light trac 
tors and heavy tractors, big trailers and 
small ones—all of different makes 
Breakdowns and delays clogged termi 
nals. And Associated had to keep a 
huge, costly inventory of spare parts 
° Feeding Ground—Opcrations were 





assistant 


SEYMOUR and 
Kramer have made efficiency pay 


PRESIDENT 























CENTRAL CONTROL BOARD in New York headquarters keeps track of every Associated Transport shipment. 
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so well, though its revenue gross rose 
to $37.3-million. The main trouble 
spot—and the only major problem left 
—was equipment. Brown-built tractors 
and tiollers were wearing out and they 
were getting more and more costly to 
maintain. 
¢Clean Slate—The disposition of 
Brown and the _ multimillion-dollar 
order Associated has placed for new 
tractors and trailers, Seymour hopes, 
will wipe out its last big trouble. Asso- 
ciated is switching back to gasoline- 
powered tractors, Seymour _ says, 
because the company found that diesel 
economy is in fuel, rather than in 
maintenance—which is the thing Asso- 
ciated is interested in right now. 
Seymour is looking forward to 
unother big saving on maintenance 
through a service deal he has worked 
out with International, which will 
handle all Associated’s service and 
maintenance in International shops, 
handy to Associated terminals in most 
areas, for a guaranteed rate. 
¢QOver the Worst—Under the new 
arrangement, Seymour sees no reason 
why Associated can’t pare its mainten- 
ance costs by $2-million a year, and 
increase its gross revenue to between 
$52-million and $54-million during 
1953. As it is, the 1952 gross revenue 
was around $40.4-million, an increase 
of $3-million over 1951 and double 
the 1943 gross. 





COMPANY BRIEFS 





Investment bankers are negotiating to 
buy 60% of the stock of Gulf Life In- 
surance Co. of Jacksonville for nearly 
$17.5-million cash. The group, headed 
by Equitable Securities Corp. of Nash- 
ville and’ R. §S. Dickson & Co. of 
Charlotte, is expected to hold some of 
the stock for investment and to form 
a distribution group in about two 
months to dispose of the rest. 
Anheuser-Busch, new owner of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, had sad news for some 
Cardinals fans. It cannot sell beer in 
the ball parks of the four Cardinals farm 
clubs—Houston, Rochester, N. Y., Co- 
lumbus, and Omaha—where state laws 
forbid sale of beer on premises owned 
by breweries. Anheuser-Busch is the 
saddest of all because when it bought 
the Cardinals (BW—Feb.28,53,p32), a 
rival brewery had already signed them 
up on Radio-TV for 1953. 

7 
Sears, Roebuck is turning its refrigera- 
tors upside down. Its new model puts 
the freezing compartment at the bot- 
tom, instead of the top. It’s only logi- 
cal, says Sears: “Heat rises and cold 
settles, so the bottom of the icebox is 
the coldest area.” 
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YOU ARE READING 


Can you tell it from regular, 


style type 


TYPE PRODUCED ON THIS MACHINE 


fine printing? it was produced on 


this machine, the Coxbead DS}, by the makers of the world famous 


Vari-Typer. Note the even mar 
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% HUNDREDS OF CHANGEABLE TRUE PRINTER'S STYLE FACES 


Choose any style or size from a variety 
of hundreds of beautiful faces, 6 pt. to 
12 pt. Changes can be made in the 
middle of a line or paragraph. Both 
margins are automatically evened and 
the copy is instantly ready for your 


Text for this ad set on Coxhead DSJ 
Composing Machine. Headlines set on 
Coxbead HEADLINER. 


litho machine, mimeo, or photo-offset 
camera. You will save from 25% to 75% 
on your present printing or duplicating 
of office forms, price and parts lists, 
booklets, house organs and practically 
any job which has to be reproduced. 
Operated by office help. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
720 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N.J. | 
Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet 14] | 
NAME cccccccccccovsccceessescsesseesercecess ceceee 
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Because they are necessary to our way of life, people take appliances for granted. They expect them to 
work without constant adjustment or repair, and to last many years. That's why you'll find beryllium 
copper used in vital subassemblies of most appliances today. For parts and key numbers, see below. 


SERVICE-FREE PERFORMANCE 
Beryllium copper offers appliance makers 
design advantages plus greater reliability 


For those manufacturers who 
take advantage of it, beryllium cop- 
per reduces failure—increases cus- 
tomer satisfaction. Temperature 
controls, timers, brush springs and 
motor overload relays made of 
Berylco beryllium copper can be 
depended on to work unerringly— 
don’t require frequent service. 


Beryllium moved out of the lab- 
oratory into industry when it was 
discovered that as little as 2 per- 
cent added to copper produced an 
alloy with remarkable properties. 
No other material meets to the same 
degree such diverse qualifications as 
conductivity, mechanical strength, 
endurance and elasticity. That’s why 
Berylco has successfully solved de- 
sign problems involving conflicting 


requirements for practically all 
industries. 


Manufacturers find that these 
performance advantages can easily 
be converted into cost-saving ones 
as well. Where electfical circuits 
are involved, Rerylco’s ability to 
withstand high stresses makes sim- 
pler designs possible. Its elastic 
strength offers space-saving oppor- 


tunities. Its formability permits 


easier fabrication. 


Once regarded as rare, beryllium 
copper is now in plentiful supply. 
Manufacturers interested in using 
this versatile alloy are welcome to 
share the facilities and know-how 
of the world’s largest producer. 
Write THE BERYLLIUM CORPORA- 
TION, Dept. 3C, Reading 20, Pa. 


Tomorrow's products are planned today—with Berylco beryllium copper 


BERYLCO PARTS, AND WHERE THEY FUNCTION in the modern kitchen, can be seen by locat 
ing the corresponding number in the large photo on this page. The parts shown are: (1) temperature 
control; (2) oven control; (3) timer part; (4) brush spring; (5) overload relay; (6) toaster spring; 


(7) contact springs for refrigerators. 
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wasteful on all sides. Duplicate termi- 
nals existed in many cities, there was 
no centralized control of dispatching, 
and freight handling was haphazard. 
The merging companies had banded to- 
gether to get all the business they 
could, and the plain fact was Associated 
could not handle it when the time came. 
In its first year of integrated operation, 
Associated lost $1.3-million (BW—May 
20’50,p113). The company finished 
out the war years in the red. 

During the years following World 
War II, a period of rising general ton- 
nage, smaller companies fed on Asso- 
ciated’s confusion and grabbed big 
hunks of the lucrative south-north 
freight that Associated was after. One 
of these, Johnson Motor Lines, Inc., 
was bought by J. S. Klutz and James 
Johnson, both of whom had joined 
Associated with Horton, and left, tak- 
ing a number of other executives with 
them. Johnson’s gross revenues grew 
from $400,000 in 1945 to $9-million 
in 1952, 
¢A Sweepdown—Associated’s _ presi- 
dent, Burge M. Seymour, a sales execu- 
tive by trade, was more or less a novice 
at trucking. But he had a passion for 
efficiency and his own company was 
ripe picking. He grabbed a broom, 
swept down from the top and into the 
comers. By 1946 he had pared pay- 
rolls from 5,500 to about 4,000. 

With the personnel problem licked, 
Seymour started financing new equip- 
ment. He modernized the fleet, then 
sliced into unnecessary overhead. One 
important move was to consolidate 
terminals. Seymour cut them down 
from 71 to 42, and installed mecha- 
nized freight-handling equipment. 
¢ Centralizing—Associated took its big- 
gest step toward coordination in 1949, 
by devising a visual system of control- 
ling all of the company’s equipment 
on a central board in the New York 
headquarters. Heart of the transporta- 
tion control system is a series of slots 
in a huge board. Color-coded cards to 
represent trailers and plastic attach- 
ments for tractors are moved about so 
that Associated knows where every 
shipment is at any given time. The 
staff keeps up 24-hour communications 
with all terminals by leased wire and 
teletype. 
©QOn the Upgrade—The year after 
Associated got its central control sys- 
tem working was the best one the 
compary had seen, though it had man- 
aged to pull itself out of the red in 
1946 and stay out. Gross revenues in 
1950 hit $35.3-million and net after 
taxes was $2-million, the highest in 
the company’s history. 

Operating ratio had dropped from 
105.77 in 1943 to 90.83 in 1950, a low 
for Associated and good for any truck- 
ing company. 

In 1951 Associated didn’t do quite 
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changed. In effect, gold was legal 
tender in both countries. 

If a country adheres to the gold 
standard, it means each unit of mone 
is backed by gold—anyone who doesn't 
like the paper money can cash it for 
gold. ‘he catch is that if worldwide 
economic conditions aren’t relatively 
stable, the domestic economy of a 
gold-standard country can be affected. 
A country on the gold standard can’t 
follow an isolated, independent mone- 
tary policy. 
¢ Here’s Why—For example, if the 
U.S. buys more goods from France 
than it sells in return, and dollars are 
equivalent to gold, France will make a 
net gain in its gold reserves. According 
to the economists’ Golden Rule of the 
Gold Standard, France would then be 
able to issue more gold-backed francs 
or to expand its bank credit. The U.S. 


would have to tighten up on money, 


and credit by raising interest rates and 
taking other restrictive steps until its 
money had been reduced in proportion 
to the drop in the gold reserve. 

¢ When It Didn’t Work—As long as 
each country’s foreign sales and pur- 
chases balanced in the long run, the 
gold standard worked well cnough 
Gold reserves fluctuated seasonally and 
over short terms, with consequent ups 
and downs in credit rates and money 
supply. But there was no permanent 
drain of gold from any country. 

After World War I, however, the 
gold standard was doomed, because 
the world’s economy was no longer 
stable. The war had dislocated trade; 
new nations had sprung up with un- 
predictable economic strength; paper 
currencies were vastly inflated. 

Nations whose earning power was 
low had to dip deep into their gold 
reserves, with no prospect of regaining 
gold. Investors lost confidence in their 
own currency in those countries and 
put their funds to work in other areas. 
That sent more gold abroad. As gold 
flowed out, distressed nations had to 
apply the Golden Rule by tightening 
credit. 

The gold-standard countries had a 
choice of two courses: (1) They could 
restrict credit more and more tightly 
until their gold-backed money supply 
was cut to the bone, or (2) they could 
go off the gold standard. 
¢ Three Degrees—When a country 
goes off the gold standard, it has a 
choice of three courses in managing 
its monetary affairs: 

¢ A hands-off policy of letting its 
currency find its own level in relation 
to other currencies in the world money 
market. This doesn’t clamp down on 
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Tells ONE DOZEN WAYS 


PHORSEHEAD 


AIDS NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


@ Strategically situated HorseHEADS INDUSTRIAL CENTER offers 
a new and advanced concept of product distribution . . . to all 
parts of the nation and overseas. 


@ This multi-million dollar development of 550 acres and 
1,600,000 square feet warehouse-factory space, is served by 
four railroads . . . has a market of 40,000,000 persons in a 
250-mile radius. 


@ New fact-filled brochure tells exactly how the many services 
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exporting. Every major manufacturing executive should have 
a ccpy. Write or wire for yours today. 
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Fruits of Anglo-US Talks 





World Trade Move in °53 Looms 


U. S.-British Talks 











Eden-Dulles Talks 
Set Tighter Curbs 


AgreeThat Latest Offer to 
Iran Is Final, Discuss 


Freeing of Currencies 


CONVERTIBILITY OF CURRENCY: 


How It Works—and Doesn't 


Almost every week, you will find important news centering around an 
idea or a situation that has a long history and a complicated theory behind it. 
To understand the news, you need to know what happened not just this week 
but perhaps 10 years or 20 years ago. The purpose of this new department is 
to fill in the background on these subjects as they emerge from the news. 
This week, as the headlines indicate, the subject is convertibility of currencies. 


Convertibility of currency means that 
the money of one country can be freely 
changed into the money of another 
country—pounds into francs, dollars into 
pesos, guilders into rupees, and so on. 

Currency isn’t automatically convert- 
iole. Each nation has its own form of 
currency that is accepted at face value 
within its borders, but it can’t insist 
that foreigners, too, regard this money 
as legal tender. Instead, an exchange 
of currencies takes place. 
¢ Normaley—Under traditional condi- 
tions of convertibility, the currency ex- 
change happens like this: 

An American importer buys perfume 


194 


from France. He agrees to pay for it 
in dollars through a U.S. bank. The 
bank buys francs from a French bank 
that’s looking for dollars; the French 
bank has a client who needs dollars to 
pay for a shipment of American ma- 
chinery. The exchange is completed 
when each bank pays off the seller of 
goods in his own currency. The num- 
ber of dollars in the U.S. and of francs 
in France remains unchanged. 

¢ Out of Balance—But suppose the to- 
tal U.S. demand for French goods is 
greater than French demand for U.S. 
goods. Importers in the U.S. must 
then buy more frances, while importers 


in France don’t need to buy so many 
dollars. Under normal conditions, the 
exchange rate gocs into action: The 
price of francs in terms of U.S. dollars 
goes up. Again the number of dollars 
in the U.S. and of francs in France 
remains unchanged, but the value of 
the dollar in terms of francs is now 
less. 

¢ No Normaley—Exchange conditions 
are far from normal now. Only a few 
currencies such as the U.S. dollar and 
the Swiss franc are freely convertible— 
they are called hard currencies. Money 
that isn’t strong enough to stand on its 
own feet in today’s free market is called 
soft currency. 

In the days when most paper money 
was backed by gold, currencies were 
freely convertible. For example, francs 
weren't legal tender in the U.S., or 
dollars in France, but when both coun- 
tries were on the gold standard the 
two currencies could be readily inter- 
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Why should you give blood? 

Ask me—I ought to know. I fought in 

Korea. But since then I’ve been through 

the biggest battle of all—the battle for life itself. 
And it was blood—and blood alone—that saved 
me. Don’t know when I'll be in a position to start 
repaying my debt by giving some blood of my 
own. But I will—some day. You can count on it!” 


Ai kinds of people give blood —for all kinds of reasons. 

But every reason for giving blood is a special reason . . . just 
as every American life that can be saved at any time and at 
any place . . . is special. So whatever your reason for giving 
blood, this you can be sure of: Whether it goes to a combat 
area, a local hospital, or for Civil Defense needs—this priceless, 
painless gift will some day save an American life! 


Give Blood — EQ 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


Business Executives! 
Y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “yes” to most 


of them, you—and your com- 
aN doing a needed job 


or the National Blood Program. 


Have you given your em- 
poress time off to make 
lood donations? 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


Do you have a Bloed Do. 
nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 


Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 
Donor Program? 


Have you informed em- 
ployees of your company’s 
plan of co-operation? 


Was this information 
aig through Plant Bul. 
etin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single 
= of blood may mean the dif. 
erence between life and death 
for any American . . . the need 
for blood is urgent! 

















A Leica focuses, sights, shoots and 
winds like other 35 mm cameras. But 
a Leica thinks as you do —it follows 
your whims and inclinations, pokes 
into places of sunshine or shadow, 
wherever a new mood takes you 

A Leica is practical, whether you are 
an executive with a hobby, a doctor 
who records what he sees, a teacher 
eager to open young eyes to beauty 
or someone who “just likes to take 


good pictures.” 10, 15, 25 years from 
now, your Leica will still be taking 
photographs exquisite in detail, repay- 
ing you many times over for your mod- 
est investment. 

You ARE ready for a Leica. And a 
Leica, this photogenic spring, is ready 
for you—from only $151 upward. Your 
dealer can supply you with a complete 
line of Leica cameras and accessories. 
E. Leitz, Inc., New York. 


eCicad 





Every state in the Union boasts one 
hotel that’s head and shoulders above 
all others. In Maryland, it’s Balti- 
more’s Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
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... A BASIC TOOL for advertising men 
concerned with establishing the sales 
and marketing functions which can 
be economically delegated to con- 
sistent industrial advertising. Ques- 
tions asked — and answered — in this 
24-page booklet: “Can I reach my 
markets with business magazines? 
Do they go to the people I have to 
sell? Are business magazines really 
read? Will advertising in business 
magazines ‘pay off’ for me?” 

. +. @ copy is yours for the asking. 
Write for the “MECHANIZING 
YOUR SALES” booklet. 


McGraw-Hill 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Room 2710 
Soon W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 











trade with other nations, but if the 
currency gets too low in the world ex- 
change its domestic value is sure to 
suffer, too. 

eA middle course of intervening 
by government action to keep up the 
international value of the currency. 

¢ A policy of rigidly restricting all 
currency transactions. ‘This artificial 
stabilizes the domestic price level at 
the expense of foreign trade and in 
vestment. No matter how much Bri 
tain, for example, may want dollars, 
American investors are loth to invest 
in a country where government restric 
tions on currency exchange cramp 
normal investment operations. 

Great Britain has run the gamut 
from the first of these policies to the 
third, and most Commonwealth and 
European nations have followed it. 
¢ Free Market—In the free market, the 
rate of exchange is determined by sup- 
ply and demand. When British de- 
mand for American goods is greater 
than U.S. demand for British goods, 
the price of dollars goes up in terms 
of pounds. This can be balanced if, at 
the same time, Americans want more 
pounds to invest in Britain than Britons 
want in dollars for U.S. investment. 
But when both trade and investment 
currents run the same way—when Brit 
ish goods aren’t being sold in the U.S. 
and Americans aren’t investing in Brit- 
ain—there isn’t even a temporary bal- 
ance. 

For a country, such as Britain, that 
depends heavily on imports, this unbal- 
ance threatens to push down the whole 
standard of living. 
¢ Semi-Free—To avoid this squeeze on 
living standards in the 1930s the Brit- 
ish moved into a policy of a semi-free 
market. They pegged the exchange rate 
of the pound and set up an equalization 
fund of gold and foreign currencies to 
keep fluctuations in pound’s exchange 
rate within narrow limits. 

Thus, when British were 
priced too high in terms of other cur- 
rencies and demand for pounds fell off, 
Britain drew on its equalization fund 
to buy pounds and buoy up the market. 
This can work as an offset to temporary 
declines, but even huge reserves can 
be exhausted. 

In 1939 Britain gave up trying to 
support its own pegged ratio of pounds 
to dollars. It devalued the pound. This 
meant that British goods were cheaper 
for an American to purchase but that 
imports from the U.S. cost an English 
man more. 
¢ Rigid Control—Shortly after the start 
of World War II, Britain began its 
present strict control over foreign ex- 
change transactions. Germany under 
Hitler had already pioneered exchange 
controls, but they have since become 
identified with Britain. 

Under this policy, the government 


goods 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$5.00 per line 
Allow 6 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








=== === Position Vacent —————= 
Pump Sales Engineers wanted by Nationally 
known manufacturer, Must be experienced in 
application and sales of positive displacement 
pumps for industrial plant and O.E.M. require- 
ments, Situations open for traveling home of- 
fice specialists and field office engineers in 
principal industrial areas. Please give complete 
details including education, age, experience 
and earnings record. Confidential. P-7271, 
Kusiness Week. 


c—mu==== Positions Wanted 
Ad Mgr.-PR Director. Ready to transfer from 


agency to progressive mfr. or transportation 
co. 12 years adv., public relations exp. 34, mar- 
ried, college, PW-7270, Business Week. 


Brazil-American — 35, fluent Portuguese and 
Spanish, solid merchandising and industrial 
background with top American corporations, 
resident Sao Paulo, presently sales manager for 
South America for well known corporation, de- 
sires association with manufacturer whose 
products warrant better program in Brazil with 
ultimate ossibility of local manufacture. 
PW-7344, Business Week. 

Chief Draftsman 19 years. Exceptional experi- 
ence. Will manage drafting department for 
economical & efficient operation, PW-7338, 
Business Week. 


Divisional Sales Manager in a very competitive 
field covering 2% southern states. With pres- 
ent firm 6 years, Desires a career and oppor- 
tunity for advancement with a progressive con- 
cern, Prefer southern states. PW-70256, Busi- 
ness Week, 


Executive Accountant-Attorney, C.P.A. Harvard 
M.B.A. Bleven years sound experience. Age 37, 
married, family. Desires opportunity as treas- 
urer’s or controller's assistant. PW-6665, Busi- 
ness Week, 





Executive Engineer, seeks assistant top manage- 


ment position. Chemical, electronic adminie- 
trative training. Outetanding eleven years 
achievement parts fabricating, chemical pro- 
duction, radio tube manufacturing, quality con- 
trol. Southern location preferred. PW-7021 
Business Week. 





Financial Executive age 35, with considerable 
diversified experience dom. and foreign finance, 
investment, trade and for. exchange. Graduate 
economist, several years in top U. 8. Govern- 
ment policy position, three years own consult- 
ing firm. Able administrator, writer, negotia- 
tor, policy adviser. New York area pfd. PW- 
7349, Business Week. 


Market Analyst heavy experience domestic and 
foreign trade, management, sales. Excellent 
references nationally known industrial con- 
sumer goods manufacturer. Free to travel and 
relocate, PW-7347, Business Week. 


Presently engaged as executive assistant with 
outstanding manufacturing company. Uni- 
versity trained, age 31, Wide industrial ad- 
ministrative and production background. Ex- 
perience, initiative, organiser. Seek broader 
opportunit vicinity of Boston, PW-7284, 
Business eek, 





Sales Manager or Assistant with small Company 

of electrical or mechanical products, Resume 
and references on request, !W-7042, Business 
Week, 


a=uu== Selling Opportunities Wanted ——= 
Are you getting your full share of business from 


Puerto Rico? lighly dynamic and experi- 
enced salesman seeks permanent connection 
with sound potential Airmail particulars to 
P.O. Box 1362, San Juan, Puerto Rico (USA), 


Manufacturer's Representative in Detroit and 
Michigan area specializing in the Fastener 
fleld desires additional companies to represent. 
Prefer washer, bolt, sheet metal screw or allied 
Capacities. RA-7250, Business Week 


Technical Sales Representative. Aggressive new 
organization, headed by man with 25 years of 
Sales and Production Engineering experience, 
offers active selling and technical help to a few 
good products used by manufacturers in the 
Electronic and Metal Working industries from 
New Jersey to Washington, D. C. 

Business Week. 


Well-established manufacturer's agent covering 

Western New York interested in one additional 

account in fleld of plastic moldings, die cast- 

ings, or metal stampings. Three graduate engi- 

neers qualified to sell your equipment. Full 

soreconces gladly supplied. RA-7315, Business 
eek, 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Expanded Production? Heavy inventories? Ex- 
perienced to = Trade Expert can help you 
plan better marketing-operations abroad. Mfrs. 
only. S8S-7348, Business Week. 


Special Automatic Machinery, Electro-Mechanical 
Devices designed and built, Surveys and Pro- 
posals without charge. Product Technicians, 
Inc., 130 Main Street East, Rochester, New 


' BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Rare Investment Opportunity. Require $200,- 
090 or Increments of $10,000 thereof. Forming 
TV Production Unit in Hollywood, California. 
Top personnel, Holding important options, 
Monetary return potentially exceptional. Per- 
sonal interview. References exchanged. BO- 
7257, Business Week. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 


Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 
hand operated, automatic, & semi-Automatic 
for every industry. Write for catalog. Clifton 
Hydraulic Press Co,, PO Box 325, Clifton, N. J. 








INDUSTRIAL SITE 
Tax Exempt Industrial Buildings, up to six million 


square feet, will be erected by us for long term 
lease to acceptable tenants on a great terminal 
tract 2 miles from retail section of Jersey City. 
Finest market for skilled and unskilled labor; 
all utilities. Railroad sidings. L. N. Rosen- 
baum & Son, 9 East 46th St., New York 


Free Western Market Data—Learn why you can 
better capture West's multi-billion dollar 

with branch plants in Metropolitan 
Oakland Area (MOA) Hundreds of national 
firms now in MOA profit from: central Coast 
location; important savings in shipping time 
and cost; major terminus for rail, truck, sea, 
air carriers; ideal climate; all-season produc- 
tion; skilled labor source; phenomenal, continu- 
ing growth For free data, write: Alameda 
County News Industries Committee, Suite 101B, 
427-13th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


GIFTS 
watches for jums 


Swiss & . 
ransworld, 565 5th Ave, 


$3.30 up. Catalog. 
N ¥ 17. 


PAISCELLANEOUS 


Drive a sleek Jaguar car in Europe. Save money 
on original purchase price. Let me show you 
how. Write or call Kirby C. Boyd, 1223 Uni- 
versity Street, Montreal-Canada, University 
6-5307. 

Surplus Yarns wanted. Sidney Bertner Yarn Co., 
21 West 15th St.. New York City. Wa 4-5280. 





sustains a pegged level of exchange by 
taking over the operations of the free 
market. It holds the pursestrings on 
the supply of gold and dollars that is 
needed to carry on trade with the 
hard-currency nations. 

All proceeds from the sale of exports 
go to the government’s exchange au- 
thority. The government then grants 
import permits for goods from hard- 
currency areas. In addition, the govern 
ment has forbidden the transfer of 
pounds for capital investment outside 
the sterling area. 
¢ Stifles Trade—This policy is an at- 
tempt to maintain a high level of do- 
mestic prosperity without regard to 
world conditions. But it stifles trade 
because its goods cannot meet compe- 
tition in the world market. 

With an experienced and efficient 
bureaucracy and a large volume of trade 
within the sterling area, Britain has 
been able to maintain its rigid control 
over currency transactions. But it has 
not been able to cure the continued 
imbalance of payments. Britain still 
has to import more goods from the 
hard-currency areas than it can sell, and 
U. S. aid has been constantly needed to 
make up the balance. Moreover, confi- 
dence in the pound is lacking because 
its rate of exchange bears no relation to 
its real value. 

Both in the U.S. and Britain, the 
conviction has been growing that the 
only long-run answer is to get back to 
convertibility. For: 

e As long as the exchanges are 
artificially manipulated, there can be no 
hope of balanced trade. 

e Nor can there be any hope of 
healthy international investment. 

But going back to convertibility is 
going to take more than just agreement 
among the experts that it would be a 
fine thing. 

e What Next?—Before normal trade 
and currency convertibility can be re- 
stored, two things must happen: 

(1) Soft-currency nations must adopt 
financial policies that combat inflation, 
that bring domestic prices down where 
their goods can compete in the world 
markets and raise interest rates enough 
to attract investment from hard-cur 
rency countrics. 

(2) Tariffs and other trade barriers 
must be chopped down so goods can be 
bought and sold in greater quantities. 
This would give soft-currency countries 
a fair chance to earn hard money, and 
thus to firm up their own currency. 

If both these policies—one domestic 
and one international—were put into 
practice, soft-currency nations could 
strengthen their currency reserves with 
their earnings and invested capital from 
abroad. But neither policy by itself 
would suffice, and no nation acting 
alone could successfully restore con 
vertibility on a worldwide scale. 
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SERVICE PIN... for you, loo 


Chances are you've seen this pin. [t represents 15 years of service with Socony- 
Vacuum. Six out of 10 of our industrial engineers and salesmen wear it. Four 
out of 10 have served over 20 years. In fact, the average length of service of all 
Socony-Vacuum lubrication and process products representatives is almost 17 
years! All this petroleum engineering experience, the world’s greatest, is yours 


when you call on Socony-\ acuum. Why accept less for your plant? 
Socony Vacuum 


Coneet, Lubrication, 


BOCONY-VACUUM OIL CoN 


MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM « ii {[ - ENER KU M CORPORATION 





THE TREND 





Freedom to Teach 


Congressional inquiries into educational institutions 
have stirred up a heated controversy over the issue of 
academic freedom. It is an issue of importance to others 
beside educators. It has aroused religious leaders, who 
feel their own freedom threatened. And it concerns 
businessmen who contribute funds to colleges or who 
serve as college trustees. 

There is nothing abstract about the notion of academic 
freedom. In the course of clarifying her position, Milli- 
cent McIntosh, president of Barnard College, recently 
spelled out a policy that can well serve as a guide. As she 
defines it, academic freedom does not allow freedom to 
undermine our government, but it does imply freedom 
to disagree, to criticize, to hold unpopular opinions. 

Thus, academic freedom—the right to teach free of 
political control—has its roots in the basic American 
belief in freedom of thought and conscience. There is a 
fundamental relationship between freedom of thought 
and our system of free enterprise. It is part of our 
heritage that truth always triumphs, and the search for 
truth entails giving each generation of students an oppor- 
tunity to explore all ideas and all points of view. 

Some educators hold that our tradition of academic 
freedom permits Communists to teach in the schools. 
There is a great difference, however, between teaching 
the facts about communism and allowing Communists 
freedom to teach. Their presence was excusable before 
the real nature of the Communist movement was ex- 
posed, but observance of communism in action offers 
conclusive proof that it is a highly disciplined conspiracy 
aimed at undermining the free world. ‘Today we recog- 
nize that in contrast to American education, communism 
means indoctrination that deliberately distorts truth and 
prevents freedom of thought and action. 

The fact that the ultimate goal of communism is the 
total destruction of our way of life makes active party 
members absolutely unfit for teaching in the schools. 
To claim that such a prohibition constitutes a violation 
of academic freedom is a dangerously naive view that is 
itself suspect. It is just as idiotic to employ a Communist 
in the classroom as it would be for a banker to hire a 
known embezzler. Common sense demands that if we 
are to safeguard academic freedom, the campus must be 
declared out of bounds to Communists. 

In the opinion of President McIntosh, the colleges 
themselves have the primary responsibility for keeping 
free of subversion. But if Congress chooses to investi- 
gate, she feels that it is the duty of colleges to lend their 
cooperation and that teachers have a moral responsibility 
to testify. She penetrates to the heart of the matter in 
declaring that “impairment of our liberties is not the 
result of Senate investigations (per se), but the effect of 
unfair or premature publicity, and of actions of investi- 
gators who may themselves disregard our constitutional 
rights.” 
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We support this view. We believe that the right of 
Congress to investigate must be accompanied by a sense 
of responsibility, by understanding and restraint. All too 
often, Congressional investigators, in the zeal for head- 
lines, have sacrificed the innocent along with the guilty. 

For example, the nonconformist who exercises the 
freedom to think must not be confused with the Com- 
munist who is forbidden to think for himself. Nor is 
there any reason to lump together Communists and those 
misguided idealists who were once lured into the party 
only to discover that communism was no answer to any 
of the world’s ills. Past adherence should not be auto- 
matic grounds for disqualification. Indeed, as long as 
they recognize their error and can prove their loyalty, 
formes Communists are entitled to both mercy and pro- 
tection. 

The deplorable tendency to pin a Communist label 
on hunch or on hearsay has led many confused witnesses 
to invoke the Fifth Amendment against self-incrimina- 
tion. ‘This privilege, which owes its origin to the 
medieval practice of gaining a confession through torture, 
is intended to protect the guilty, not the innocent. 
Educators who defy Congress in the mistaken belief that 
they are striking a blow for academic freedom are actually 
weakening their claim to independence. Under present 
circumstances, silence implies guilt. 

Safeguarding academic freedom, then, requires the 
active cooperation nf Congress and the colleges. On one 
hand, the investigators must rigorously refrain from witch 
hunting tactics that threaten to spread fear for express 
ing the truth. On the other, educators should recognize 
that the privilege of freedom demands observance of 
the laws. Mainly, it is up to Congress to provide an 
atmosphere of respect for freedom of thought that will 
encourage teachers to testify without undermining the 
basic relationship between liberty and education. 


Healthy Action 


In just two months after taking office, the new 
Administration fulfilled a major campaign pledge to the 
American people by completing the removal of all price 
and wage controls. 

This swift action—accomplished without fuss or fan- 
fare—represents a bold and wholesome break with the 
past. It demonstrated courage, for even though controls 
have proved a hampering burden, they symbolize reliance 
on government managed economy, a reliance so deeply 
entrenched it has been taken for granted. And it took 
conviction, for it was not only this negative considera- 
tion that inspired the change, but a positive faith in the 
free market, which is now restored to its traditional role 
as the determining factor in our economy. 

Nothing could be healthier than the return to a free 
market. It puts a measure of responsibility on employers 
and employees, producers and consumers—in short, 
where it belongs. 
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BY CUTTING RUNNING TIME IN HALF between Salt Lake City 
and Los Angeles, the Union Pacific’s Daylight Livestock 
Special has given cattle and hogs wings. 

Because there’s less wait than before—27 hours’ running 
time instead of 60—livestock arrive in better condition with 


less weight loss. All because, by putting Timken tapered 
roller bearings on the axles, Union Pacific can operate the 


Daylight Livestock Special at sustained high speeds and cut 


inspection time at intermediate stops. It’s the first roller 
bearing “‘name-train” for freight. 


It’s the next great step in railroading! 


“HOT BOXES” are the No. 1 cause of 
freight train delays. Now railroads like 
Union Pacifie are finding the answer 
to “hot boxes” is “Roller Freight” — 
freight cars on ‘Timken roller bearings 
instead of friction bearings. 


WHEN ALL RAILROADS co 
Freight”, they'll net a 22° yeavly re- 
turn on the investment, save an esti- 
mated $190 million a year. “Roller 
Freight” gets goods to market faster and 
fresher, will be the railroads’ big attrac- 
tion for tomorrow’s freight business, 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 0 


ane O18 & b Pat Ore 


Roller 


ONE RAILROAD’S “Roller Freight” has 
gone 50 million car-miles without a 
“hot box”. By contrast, freight cars 
with friction bearings average only 
212,000 car-miles between set-outs for 
“hot boxes”, 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES OF cartridge 
journal box and Timken bearings for 
freight cars cost 20% less than applica- 
tions of six years ago. Applications are 
available for existing cars. Other prod- 
ucts of the Timken Company: alloy 
steel tubing, removable rock bits. 


TERMINAL INSPECTION of friction bear- 
ings causes costly delays. But ‘Timken 
bearings cut terminal inspection man- 
hours 90°7. And they save up to 89% 
in lube bills. Starting resistance is re- 
duced 88°, permitting jolt-free starts, 


SEALED JOURNAL BOX WOLDS LUBE IN. 
FITS STANDARD SIDE FRAME 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T2 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER T> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL d AND THRUST ~@)~ LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~£) 


Copr . 1968 The Timken Roller 


Bearing Company, Canton @, O. 
Ceble addr ena . 


TiMROSCO 





